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FOREWORD 


This document contains the hearings held by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on 3 of the 13 studies which were prepared for the 
committee in connection with its study of U.S. foreign policy author- 
ized by the Senate late in the 2d session of the 85th Congress. 

Because of the heavy legislative schedule this year, the committee 
was unable to complete hearings on all the studies. It is anticipated, 
however, that hearings on the remaining 10 studies will be held early 
in 1961. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations regards its hearings as impor- 


tant since they afford opportunity for the Department of State to give 
the committee the benefit of its critical analysis of each study and for 
the committee itself to examine with care and in depth the findings 
and recommendations of each study. Hearings also provide oppor- 
tunity for interested citizens to make their views known to the com- 
mittee. 


In 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Possible Nonmilitary Scientific Developments 
and Their Potential Impact 
on Foreign Policy Problems of the United States 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1960 


Unitrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in the committee 
room, room 4221, New Senate Office Building, Senator J. W. Ful- 
bright (chairman) presiding. 

— Senators Fulbright, Green, Long, Lausche, Wiley, and 
iken. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations this morning is conducting a 
public hearing on a study prepared by the Stanford Research Institute 
which is entitled ‘“‘Possible Nonmilitary Scientific Developments and 
Their Potential Impact on Foreign Policy Problems of the United 
States.” (Study No. 2) 

This is the first of the open hearings which will be held on the series 
of foreign policy studies being prepared at the request of this com- 
mittee. 

The Stanford Research Institute is being represented today by its 
president, E. Finley Carter. He is accompanied by Dr. Robert Burns 
and by Mr. Guy Benveniste. 

The executive branch will be represented by Dr. Wallace R. Brode, 
science adviser to the Department of State. It is my understanding 
that Dr. Brode postponed his scheduled departure for a conference 
in Europe in order to appear today. I wish to thank him for his 
consideration. 

Mrs. Dorothy Hutchinson, representing the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, is also scheduled to offer testimony 
regarding this sendy, 

r. Carter, I believe you have a statement to present. Will you 
please come forward. e are very pleased to have you here this 
morning. It is a scholarly and thoughtful study you have presented to 
the committee. I hope that we can gain the attention of the influen- 
tial members of our Government. ill you please proceed, sir. 


1 
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STATEMENT OF E. FINLEY CARTER, PRESIDENT, STANFORD 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT M. BURNS, 
DIRECTOR, PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES DIVISION, 
AND GUY BENVENISTE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman, as you have stated, my name is E. 
Finley Carter, president of the Stanford Research Institute. 

I have with me today two colleagues, Dr. Robert M. Burns, who is 
director of our physical and biological sciences division, and Mr. Guy 
Benveniste, assistant director of international programs and coauthor 
of our report. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Eugene Staley, the other coauthor, cannot be 
with us today. Dr. Staley is in New Delhi, where he is making an 
evaluation of India’s program for developing ‘small industries, a 
a which he helped to establish several years ago. I am sorry 

r. Staley cannot be with us, but I am delighted that he is involved 
in this important project. 

My colleagues and I are pleased to be here this morning, to present 
our views in amplification of the institute’s report to this committee 
on the possible impact of nonmilitary scientific and technological 
developments on foreign policy. 


PREPARATION OF THE STUDY 


Our study did not represent a large project. Its cost was small in 
comparison to many of the projects we undertake. Its relative small- 
ness, however, provides no measure of the interest and enthusiasm 
with which the staff of the institute approached the task. We set up 
a large steering committee. Almost 80 scientists and researchers 
became involved in the preparation of the study. There were un- 
counted hours of overtime put in on it. 

I mention these facts, not to attempt to convince you gentlemen 
that you got a bargain, although I am convinced that you did. I 
mention them, rather, to give you a sense of the enthusiastic way in 
which scientists will react to a positive challenge which gives promise 
to good results for mankind. 

e at the institute are deeply and fundamentally motivated to 
bring our capabilities to bear on the truly significant problems of our 
times. Our greatest wish is to make our fullest possible contribution 
to rey health and well-being of the Nation, and to the rest of the 
world. 

We are, therefore, grateful for the challenge which this committee 
presented to us. We hope that the product of our labors will help 
you in your deliberations. Our job was to gather, analyze, and 
evaluate facts and trends to help you to make policies. 

You have seen our report, which was made available to you last 
July. I see no reason, therefore, to dwell in detail on its contents 
here, although, of course, my colleagues and I stand ready to respond 
to questions you may have. 


IMBALANCE BETWEEN USE OF SCIENCE FOR WAR AND PEACE 


Today, rather, I would like to confine my remarks to highlighting 
some of the ideas in the final chapter of the report. This chapter is 
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entitled ‘‘Positive Use of Science To Achieve International Goals.” 
I would also like to make a frank plea for a correction in the tremen- 
dous imbalance which presently exists between the use of science to 
produce the materiel of war and conflict on the one hand, and its use 
in advancing the causes of peace, prosperity, and freedom on the other. 

This imbalance worries me, as it worries many others of my ac- 
quaintance who are concerned with the long-range uses to which 
research is put. Too many people today are asking: “Where is 
technology leading us?”’ Not enough are asking: ‘‘Where shall we 
lead technology?” 

As Dr. Eugene Staley suggested in a paper a couple of years ago, 
we run the danger of allowing technology to become our master, 
whereas we have the power and ability to make it our servant. 

Now few are stronger admirers than I of the past achievements of 
scientists. I would be the last to deny that they have produced, in 
the past few decades, a multitude of achievements which can be, 
and are being, applied to the broader benefit of humanity. But it 
cannot be denied that currently the greatest energies are being 
applied to the translation of theoretical physics into hardware for 
destruction; and few would depreciate the importance which a high 
level of financial support has had in the achievement of these 
creations. 

I am not here to tell you that atomic bombs, hydrogen bombs, and 
missiles are bad. It is far too late to make this judgment. I am 
here, however, to suggest that an appropriately high level of effort 
placed on the development of means for advancing the cause of 
humanity and human welfare might very well have paid off infinitely 
more. We have bought time with our hardware, but now time is 
rapidly running out. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR SCIENCE 


Each year the National Science Foundation publishes a useful and 
illuminating booklet entitled ‘Federal Funds for Science.” The 
edition covering an analysis of the Federal research and development 
budget for fiscal 1958, 1959, and 1960 has just been published. We 
learn from it, for instance, that in 1960 the Department of Defense 
will obligate an estimated $5.8 billion for research and development, 
and that most of this money will be put into the developmental phases 
of weapons systems. 

Two other defense-oriented agencies, the AEC and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, will together obligate about 
$1,260 million. In descending order of magnitude, the runners-up 
are Health, Education, and Welfare; the Department of Agriculture; 
the Department of the Interior; the National Science Foundation; 
the Department of Commerce; and the Federal Aviation Agency. 
Even the largest non-defense spender, HEW, will be spending as 
about $250 million for research and development during fiscal 1960. 
And the Department of State—charged with overall responsibility 
* ie maintenance of U.S. interests abroad—does not even make 
the list. 

Now let us look for a moment at the kinds of research which the 
Government agencies are sponsoring. In 1960, it is estimated that 
out of the total obligations, about $1.6 billion will be spent by the 
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Government for research, as distinct from development. Of this, 
over $1 billion will go for research in the physical sciences; almost 
$500 million will be spent on the life sciences; and only $58 million 
will be allocated to research in the social sciences. 


URGENT NEED TO DEVELOP THE HUMAN SCIENCES 


I strongly believe that until we are willing to spend more effort in 
the social sciences; until we are willing to mount a truly broad-scale 
effort devoted to the study of man himself—his behavior, his goals, 
his hopes, and his fears—we will fail in realizing the truly great con- 
tributions which science can make. 

Serious threats have impelled the Government into broad and 
effective research programs in the physical sciences. Today, the 
Nation is faced with new threats in other areas: economic, psycho- 
logical, political threats. They are just as urgent as military problems; 
they demand a high level of effort and attention. They are problems 
of communication among peoples; of helping new countries knit the 
fabric of a good, productive life; of “security” in its broadest sense; 
of extending the concept of freedom so that it becomes meaningful and 
important to others. These are problems where research can help 
develop human sciences, where the solutions are to be found in social 
inventions, just as research on physical phenomena has resulted in 
physical inventions. Research can make many contributions to the 

etter understanding of the invisible but very real forces affecting 
human behavior, human relations, and human institutions. 


SPECIFIC PROBLEM AREAS 


In raising this point with you today, gentlemen, I do not wish to 
deviate from consideration of our report itself. In that document we 
mention a number of specific problem areas which are likely to be 
created by advancing technology, and we have strongly suggested the 
need for more adequate machinery, within government, as well as 
within industry and public and private sectors both, for monitoring 
research progress and foreseeing, insofar as possible, the developments 
that will take place and their possible foreign policy implications. I 
believe that this is an important need which will soon have to be 
factored into the policy-formulating machinery. 

I hope you have examined these ideas and that you will examine 
them again. But particularly I would like to highlight some of the 
ways in which science could be harnessed so that it may be used for 
positive purposes, in harmony with the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States. 


ARMS LIMITATION AND CONTROL 


At the outset I will say that the effective use of science to further 
foreign policy goals will require three essential elements: determina- 
tion to do the job; a lot of hard, realistic thinking; and a far higher 
level of support. Corollary to these is a better mechanism within 
government for translating theory, ideas, and research results into 
positive action. We bow to you, Members of the Congress, and to 
the executive branch, as the experts in governmental organization. 
It is clearly and solely your province as to how these goals are ‘best to 
be achieved. 
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One such positive use might come in the further involvement of the 
scientific community in problems of arms limitation and control, 
which, according to every indication, will require both extensive plan- 
ning and development of systems, including the development of special 
means for adequate monitoring of agreements. 

There is also need here, I might insert here, for study of the impact 
upon our economy of any sudden or any major reductions in effort on 
military assistance. 

Yet until now, very little support and effort have been devoted to 
research specifically oriented to developing such systems. 

A continuing research and development group working in the field 
of arms control techniques could anticipate problems and carry out 
development work in advance of needs. Hundreds of thousands of 
men are engaged in the development of new weapons. Yet we know 
of no single group in the United States working full time on technical 
and economic problems of arms control. 

It would appear that this field offers a challenge to the positive 
approach of science. 


RESEARCH NEEDS OF UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


You will note in our report that an attempt has been made to 
catalog, or indicate, some specific research needs of the underdeveloped 
countries. With such emphasis today on the needs of these emerging 
nations, perhaps this catalog would serve as a good example of how 
science and technology may be positively used. The list we arrived 
at breaks down into problems related to the physical sciences, the 
biological sciences, and the social sciences. Let me review a few of 


them here. 

In the physical sciences, there is need for research to develop simple 
power sources for villages and towns; for simple housing materials and 
construction methods; for abundant water for irrigation and indus- 
trial uses; and for simple methods for refrigerating foods and cooling 
dwellings. 

In the biological realm, there are needs for developments in environ- 
mental sanitation, for cures of diseases, for food preservation, for im- 
provement in food crops and animals, and for methods of dealing with 
the problem of overpopulation in harmony with the customs and reli- 
gious practices of the peoples concerned. 

Needs which the report lists under the social sciences category are 
for research on the improvement of techniques for planning develop- 
ment programs; for simple, low-cost methods of mass education; for 
the better distribution of food; and for means of introducing agricul- 
tural and rural improvements. There is need for research on com- 
municating effectively with people, and for motivating them—in con- 
sonance with the principles of liberty and human justice—to adopt 
better practices. Also, for studies of methods of introducing modern 
industrial techniques and meeting problems of industrialization; and 
for better methods of identifying the most suitable persons for overseas 
service and ways of effectively training and briefing them. ; 

This catalog is only a beginning. I hope it succeeds in suggesting 
to you that a serious and concerted effort in this direction woul 
yield a hard-core inventory of research that needs to be done, and of 
wh in which science could be deliberately put to work to advance 
USS. policy goals. 
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We think, in fact, that once the resolution to use science in this 
positive way has been made, the creation of a more elaborate inventory 
of this kind would be a matter of first priority. 


IMPORTANCE OF INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


I do not want to keep you much longer, for I am looking forward 
to hearing some of your own expressions on this matter, but before 
I conclude, perhaps you would allow one or two other observations as 
to how we might use science more effectively and positively in 
international affairs. 

I think there is no better way to accomplish this than by recogniz- 
ing the tremendous and growing interdependence which exists in 
the world today, and by joining in cooperative endeavor with other 
nations. The United States already has exchange programs, and we 
have been active in international scientific meetings and conferences. 

Here again, however, it seems to me that the levels of support for 
such activities have not been sufficient to produce the desired result, 
nor has U.S. participation been sufficiently oriented toward the central 
purpose of furthering policy goals. 

The report suggests an expansion of international research programs, 
under which scientists of many nations would draw together for 
attacks on common problems. It suggests, in particular, that the 
technique of the International Geophysical Year, which demonstrated 
the ability of scientists from the Soviet Union and the Western World 
to work together for the planning and carrying out of an important 
program, might be used in other fields. 


Particularly, it recommends consideration of an International 


Development Year, where the object would be to initiate, on a world- 
wide basis, new studies on the key development problems of under- 
developed countries and to stimulate basic research in those areas of 
the physical, biological, and psychological and social sciences from 
which contributions to the solution of these problems might be 
expected. 


SUGGESTION FOR A UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY 


Finally, the report suggests an imaginative idea for a United 
Nations University. This is particularly appealing to me because it 
concentrates on the problem of training the leaders of tomorrow, and 
on giving them a truly international orientation to world problems in 
a way that we are not even beginning to do today. In such a uni- 
versity, the guiding philosophy, as we see it, would be dedication to 
the advancement of science and the humanities, in order to discover 
- and develop unifying elements in the values widely held by the 
different groups and cultural traditions of mankind. The concept is 
a noble one. It would be to the everlasting credit of the United 
States to take the first steps toward its establishment. 


APPLYING SCIENCE TO MAJOR PROBLEMS OF THE TIMES 


I think it is fair to say that in the scientific and technical commu- 
nities of the United States, there exists a reservoir of talent and 
ability, as well as a profound motivation to become more deeply and 
positively involved in the major problems of the times. I know that 
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a call to greater service will evoke a positive and enthusiastic 
response. 

At the same time, there is awareness that the problems are com- 
plex and difficult. It is understood that if science is to contribute, 
there must be hard, realistic thinking, by both scientists and Gov- 
ernment people, and there must be money and leadership available. 
As members of Government, concerned with the overall directions of 
the United States in foreign affairs, we look to you in the Congress, 
and to the executive branch, to provide the leadership and the sup- 
port necessary to encourage more effective application of science to 
the problems of human welfare and human understanding. 

Thank you for your patience and attention. Dr. Tinews, Mr. 
Benveniste and I stand ready to answer your questions. 

That is the extent of my comments at the moment. And since Dr. 
Brode is interested in making a plane connection, we will be ready 
at any time for discussion that you might want to follow. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Carter, perhaps it would be better to have 
Dr. Brode make his statement and then when he leaves, we can con- 
tinue with you. 

Mr. Carrer. That is all right. 

The Cuarrman. I understand there is some difference of opinion 
between you and Dr. Brode. 

Dr. Brode, will you come forward, please. 

I may say, Mr. Carter, however, that I think you have made a 
very fine and thoughtful statement, and I appreciate your taking the 
trouble to prepare it in addition to the report. 

Dr. Brode, what is your schedule? 

Mr. Bropeg. My plane leaves at 2:10 today, but I have to leave 
here by noon. I have ample time. 

The Cuarrman. I see. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE R. BRODE, SCIENCE ADVISER, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Bropz. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and Dr. 
Carter, the Department of State has been quite conscious of the im- 
pact of science and technology on our economic, social, and political 
structures. 

Members of the Department have participated in numerous con- 
ferences, such as that on ‘Research and Development and its Impact 
on Economy,” held by the National Science Foundation, or the sym- 
posium on “Basic Research” sponsored by several agencies including 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and the Sloan Foundation. 

The crystallization of opinion on these problems has not rested 
solely with the scientific community because there has been equal 
concern and interest expressed in the January 1960 issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
devoted to ‘‘Perspectives on Government and Science.” 

This same interest is demonstrated by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee requesting a study by the Stanford Research Institute. 
The Stanford Research Institute report attempts to merge foreign 
policy factors with scientific developments. It is unique and original 
in character and it merits review and consideration by your com- 
mittee, the Department of State, and the scientific community. 
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NEED FOR A NATIONAL SCIENCE POLICY 


It is impossible to dissociate those developments in science and 
technology which affect our national policy from those which form our 
foreign policy. Thus the broad, overall recommendation made by the 
Stanford Research Institute that there should be intensive, long-range 
planning of scientific programs and a decision on which areas to em- 
phasize is one in whicn the Department concurs in principle. This is 
consistent with recommendations which I made in my presidential 
address before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science which I gave last month and in which I discussed in some 
detail the problems of effecting a national science policy. 

Science by definition is neither national nor international, and a 
science policy applies in general for both areas. I indicated that there 
must be a planned and thoughtful analysis and appraisal of our efforts. 

A national science policy is needed for a wise and rational distribution of 
scientific activities, so that space, defense, education, atomic energy, oceanog- 
raphy and medical research are not bidding against each other for limited available 
support. The growing demand for scientists in the face of a limited supply of 
scientists, materials, funds, and facilities requires major policy decisions as to the 
distribution of resources. 

* * * there should be a relative priority assigned to areas of science but there 
should also be recognition that scientific programs do not all have priorities that 
override economic, political, educational, and social developments. 

This integration of the scientific with the political, economic, and 
social can best be done after the entire series of reports initiated by 

our committee have been studied. Scientific developments may 
indicate a certain policy position whereas political situations then 
current may dictate a different approach to the problem. 


LATER PRESENTATION OF DEPARTMENT’S VIEWS ON CERTAIN AREAS IN 
REPORT 


I would be inclined to feel that the sociological and economic factors 
which are included and discussed in the Stanford Research Institute 
report in both general programs and underdeveloped aid area discus- 
sions are not in the area of science which I feel completely competent 
to discuss. It would, I believe, be more appropriate for the Depart- 
ment to present its view on these social and economic factors and 
underdeveloped areas at the time of the discussion of the studies 
dealing with economic problems (III) ' and economic and social con- 
ditions in lesser developed and uncommitted countries (IV).? 


Summary oF Finpincs—I 


In commenting on this report, I believe it would be well to use the 
“Summary of Findings” as a basis for discussion. 
The first ‘Summary of Finding’’ was: 


I. Scientific developments in the next decade will give rise to or intensify many 
problems that must engage the attention of foreign policy planners. | Scientific 
e 


developments will also help solve foreign policy problems. But the outlook is 
that the progress of science and spon wey will do more to create or intensify 
than to ameliorate such problems, unless deliberate policy measures are taken. 


1 Published as Study No. 1 in A t 1959. 
» Published as Study No. 12 on Mar. 30, 1960. 
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I would most certainly agree that— 


Scientific developments in the next decade will give rise to or intensify-many 
problems that must engage the attention of foreign policy planners— 


and that— 
Scientific developments will also help solve foreign policy problems— 
but I do not subscribe to the implication that— 


science and technology will do more to create or intensify than to ameliorate such 
problems * * *, 


SOLUTIONS BROUGHT BY SCIENTIFIC ADVANCES OUTWEIGH PROBLEMS 
CREATED 


Research usually has a positive approach or objective, and negative 
results are usually discarded en route, so that by and large one should 
be able to say that most research is beneficial, although the results 
may be used for ulterior purposes. I would admit that scientific and 
technical advance creates more problems than just marking time 
with no research or advance; but my thesis is that both solutions and 
problems are created by scientific advances and that the beneficial 
effect of solutions outweigh the problems created. 

The continuous advance of science and technology takes its toll of 
interests in a changing world and may alter demands for labor, capital, 
material, or methods and is no respecter of geographical, political, 
professional, or trade boundaries. We can combat the effects of 
technological and scientific advance, or we can accept, and gain by 
the advance. Some may profit and others may lose but the sum total 
of the effect of advancing science and technology on our civilization 
and economy has been positive and not negative. 


BARRIERS TO ADVANCING TECHNOLOGY 


Those who cannot accept the impact of science on our economy 
create artificial barriers to impede or offset the effects. Sometimes 
this occurs when automation or changes in supply or demand create 
unemployment. In commerce we have restrictive laws, taxes, or 
protective tariffs which prohibit or impede transactions involving a 
new substitute or synthetic. Oleomargarine with added color, vita- 
mins, and flavor has, as a synthetic foodstuff, been slowly accepted as 
a dietary constituent by those who could not well afford more expen- 
sive materials. Much of the delay in its availability has been due to 
tariffs, taxes, and licenses designed to protect an existing natural 
product against an advancing technology. 

More recently we have developed another form of protection: The 
Government purchases materials which are overproduced as the result 
of scientific development of better plants, improved fertilizer, weed- 
killers—which remove unwanted plants that rob the soil of moisture 
and nurturing minerals—or by machine-cultivation methods which 
have permitted the grower to efficiently produce more material. 

We develop substitutes for some vital materials only produced 
abroad so as to preserve our economy in time of emergency supply 
cutoff. However, even though we may have a substitute, we con- 
tinue to feel an obligation to purchase or subsidize the foreign produc- 
tion lest the sudden suspension of acquisition should produce a de- 
pression in the area concerned. 
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PROBLEM OF SYNTHETICS 


To choose any one technical area as an example of what might 
happen to the world economy if science and technology should provide 
a synthetic or substitute to a major commodity may, at the mere 
mention of the theoretical possibility, cause unrest and concern among 
those countries which would be affected. The Stanford Research 
Institute report did produce this effect; and, while one would not wish 
to disturb any particular commodity market or nation, nevertheless, 
it may be a very good thing to awaken and make others aware of 
the problems which science creates in its continuous advance. 

To my knowledge our Government is not engaged in developing a 
synthetic coffee. ‘However, the solution of the problems which may 
be created by such a production may also be achieved by scientific 
research. 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


On the occasion of the International Rubber Conference held here in 
Washington last November, I presented the opening address and dis- 
cussed some of the effects of a synthetic-rubber program on natural or 
tree rubber. The rubber industry has shown unusual versatility in 
handling this problem. The supply and demand of rubber and the 
creation of synthetic forms were complicated by both the First and 
Second World Wars, which created an abnormal military demand and 
an impedance to a normal transportation. Our synthetic rubbers 
have been improved so that for certain usages they have a priority 
over natural. 

However, because of the superiority of natural rubber for some 
uses, there has been further work to develop a ‘“‘true” rather than 
prototype synthetic. We are now able to create from petroleum 
sources, in pilot plants, rubbers identical !to 'tree-grown rubber. 
The future of tree rubber, however, is probably not as uncertain as 
natural oil of wintergreen, wood alcohol, camphor, indigo, vanilla, or 
silk, but continued existence, expansion, or development of the tree- 
grown rubber may require development of crop improvement and by- 
product utilization. Many a natural product which was threatened 
by synthetics or substitutes has extended or preserved its life by re- 
search on new uses and byproducts. 

It is generally recognized that science is advancing at an exponential 
and not a linear rate, and every year we have a tagged vice’ | larger 
number of scientific discoveries and publications. I feel that the 
reproductions in the Stanford Research Institute report of some of the 
current growth or expansion data on a linear basis produces somewhat 
frightening effects in a world which is capable of expanding in three 
dimensions at a geometrical rate. 

Senator Lone. May I ask a question about the rubber illustra- 
tions, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Senator Lona. What is happening to the tree-rubber industry now 
that petroleum sources are capable of being developed into rubber of 
the same quality as tree rubber? Has that caused a great cutback in 
ie priest of tree-grown rubber? 

r. Bropr. No; it has not. In actual fact, the amount of tree 


rubber has expanded even in spite of the synthetic rubber program 
of today because the total supply of this particular synthetic is still 
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limited and it will be for some time, so that tree rubber will still have 
a good market for some time. There will be a gradual tapering off, 
certainly. 

Senator Lone. Cannot rubber from petroleum be produced far 
more cheaply than tree-grown rubber? 

Mr. Brope. Not at present in private plants. Eventually, it 
will be, yes; and it is a matter of getting into operation and supply in 
large enough quantities. It will have that effect later. 

The CHarrMan. You may proceed. 


Summary oF Finpines—II 


Mr. Bropz. May I turn now to the second of the conclusions of the 
Stanford Research Institute’s report, and that is: 

II. The national interest requires a more conscious direction of scientific 
activity in ways likely to assist in the achievement of America’s international 
goals. The security and well-being of the United States call for a reappraisal of 
present allocations of scientific and technological effort with a view to directing 
more effort toward nonmilitary foreign policy challenges. 

The concept of appraisal and possible realinement of our science 
programs is a major policy action with which I have already indicated 
previous concurrence. 

As the Stanford report points out, science by its application in 
transportation, communications, exchange of knowledge and under- 
standing has essentially brought the world closer together so that we 
no longer have insulated islands of separate civilizations and internal 
actions have greater external effects in the world community. Hence, 
we may essentially say that there is no sharp dividing line between 
national policy and foreign policy. I find it just as difficult to differen- 
tiate between military and nonmilitary science as I do between na- 
tional and foreign policy in this contracting universe. The electronic- 
nuclear-microorganic-astronautical age in which we live is only a 
military age if we choose to apply these scientific areas to military 
activity and becomes a sanciekine if we create peaceful applications 
for these scientific developments. 

I do not dispute the comments in the Stanford Research Institute 
report of the great disparity between the financial support for defense 
programs as coEneEe with the effort which we cabot on nondefense 
science but changes in these programs would seem to require a funda- 
mental realinement of our national programs and policies. Most 
scientists will agree that there is a preponderance of effort toward 
military, but even the military are aware of this and are plowing 
back into our own culture large sums in the support of essentially 
nonmilitary research and development both here and abroad. 

The Stanford Research Institute report recommends a research 
program in arms control and disarmament. Since the major discus- 
sion on disarmament in your series of reports appears to be in the Johns 
Hopkins University report on ‘Military Technology and Foreign 
Policy,” it seems reasonable that discussion on disarmament should 
be deferred until this latter report is discussed. 


SCIENCE AND THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Another specific Stanford Research Institute recommendation for 
additional research is the development of underdeveloped countries. 
As I indicated before, I feel that the problem of raising the level of 

51773—60—pt. 12 
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underdeveloped areas to a higher level is not. specifically a scientific 
problem. Perhaps it is a technological problem but certainly it is 
more a cultural, social and economic problem than a scientific problem. 
The present programs of the Department of State for underdeveloped 
areas, as directed by the International Cooperation Administration, 
have @ reasonable amount of science and technology. 

One naturally expects the new advances in science and technology 
to take place in the scientific centers of the world and we have no 
unique monopoly on these centers. Certainly one would not expect 
our major scientific advances to come from the less well-developed 
areas, yet it will certainly be these latter areas which may probably 
be most upset by technological advances produced in the advanced 
technical areas. We have promoted for some time technology teams 
to serve in the undérdévaloped areas of the free world under the 
International Cooperation agency so as to assist them in adjusting 
and at toward the vachinological level of the advanced areas of the 
ree world. 


NO ESTABLISHED NEED FOR A UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY 


Concerning the Stanford Research Institute recommendation for a 
United Nations University, may I indicate that, as a former university 
professor, for many years at the Ohio State University, as well as 
having maintained a close contact with our national education pro- 

ams, I find myself unable to develop any strong feeling of support 
or a United Nations University. There may be need for support or 
expansion of universities in this country and throughout the world but 
there is no established or proven need for a new and different kind of a 
university from those we now have. 

The concept of a national university in this country has been pro- 
posed from time to time but the possible gain measured against the 
existing State and private universities, as well as the probable adminis- 
trative problems, has led the educational leaders to shy away from 
such a program. It would seem that an international or United 
Nations University would not only be awkward to effect but that there 
is no evidence of a demand for its formation. A more logical program 
in education could certainly be effected through subsidies through 
UNESCO to country establishments or a cooperative contributory 
program similar to the NATO Scholarship-Research Grant System. 


Summary or Finpines—III 


The third and last item in their report was: 


III. Foreign policy a of the broadest kind, making use of the best 
I 


scientific assistance, will be a critical requirement in the years ahead. This plan- 
ning should include continual.review of prospective scientific developments and 
their significance for international relations. 

The third summary conclusion of the report deals with the need for 
scientific participation in the planning and assessment of policy pro- 
grams of the future. It is indicated that the forces and factors 
developed through economic, political, and social policies must be 
included along with the scientific forces and with this we certainly 
concur. Science is expanding at a greater rate than most other 
cultural activities so that the future should involve an even greater 
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role for science in foreign policy formulation than at the present time. 
The Department of State had recognized this by establishing the 
science office which I head in the Department and which has science 
officers serving in the major scientific centers of the world. 


CERTAIN RECOMMENDATIONS NOW IN EFFECT 


I realize that Dr. Carter indicated in his preface to his report that 
he had excluded from consideration in his report the science office 
program in the Department of State and our scientific attaché program 
abroad, but since this is the area of our foreign policy development for 
which I am directly responsible, I feel that it would not be out of 
place to indicate that certain of his recommendations are now in 
effect with the reestablishment of this science program in the Depart- 
ment of State. Since his report was released, however, we have 
nearly doubled our scientific attaché staff abroad—from 8 to 14 
persons—and have increased the number of technical areas of the 
world being covered. 


SCIENCE OFFICES ABROAD 


Our science offices do not parallel exactly the some 25 nations who 
have science officers or attachés in their embassies here in Washington 
for there is a marked difference in size and scientific equivalence 
among nations. Essentially we have chosen some 10 major areas of 
the world to place our scientists but with an expected flexibility for 
regional and subject coverage. Our present authorization includes 
London, Paris, Bonn, Rome, Stockholm, Moscow, Rio de Janeiro, 
New Delhi, Tokyo, and Buenos Aires. We plan a modest expansion 
to two or three other areas in the next year. 

Our overseas offices consist generally of a senior scientist and a 

deputy, both distinguished scientists who speak the language of the 
country and who are well known to the scientists of the area. In 
general, we endeavor to have the senior and deputy in markedly 
different scientific fields such as physical sciences or engineering 
represented by one scientist and medical sciences or biological repre- 
sented by another. 
_ Their primary responsibilities are to assess scientific developments 
in the country of assignment and in the United States that may 
affect our foreign policy, either in the country of assignment or other 
areas of the world. Our science officers are responsible for the coor- 
dination of the scientific activities of other U.S. agencies in science 
in their areas. The U.S. agency support of overseas scientific activity 
is becoming one of the major foreign programs of this Nation, While 
such a foreign science program in the world at large is only in the $100 
million class and not large compared to other foreign aid and mutual 
assistance programs, it becomes important in a policy nature because 
of the impact which science has on the foreign policy and economy 
of other nations. 


SCIENCE PROGRAM IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


The support of our science officers abroad is effected through a small 
backstopping group of specialists here in Washington who serve as 
contacts with Government agencies, societies, universities, and in- 
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dustry as well as participating and advising in the various departments 
and governmental groups which require science advice. 

We recognize that, as the Stanford report so ably stresses, the solu- 
tion in part to the foreign policy problems created by the progress of 
science is the time element needed to avoid a resistance to the ad- 
vance of science. Our modest program in science coverage in the 
Department of State is directed primarily toward the policy influence 
of scientific developments. We expect the major needs of American 
industry and applied governmental agencies to be met by specialists 
from these areas, or supported by these areas and coordinated through 
the science attaché of the Embassy in accordance with the coordinating 
function which the President has directed to be exercised by our 
Ambassadors. The coordination authority which the Department 
has in respect to foreign science programs of U.S. agencies abroad 
can provide a useful means of directing such activities in the support 
of our foreign policy and the flow of scientific information. 

I am not particularly worried, as Dr. Carter appears to be, that the 
Department of State has not been listed as a major recipient of 
science research funds. We are not an operating agency in science, 
but rather a coordinating and assessing agency. Relatively speaking, 
our needs are modest and our entire program for a number of years to 
come would not envisage, with our present responsibilities, more than 
25 scientists. As science grows in importance it may well follow that 
our science program in the Department may expand in area and 
subjectwise. 

The insulation which many scientists and even some political 
authorities seek between science and foreign policy activities has led 
to problems in our advancing civilization, especially when other 


nations have formed a close tie between science and their political 
structure. It must be obvious that there is an important place for 
science in our foreign policy planning. 

Thank you. 


PROGRESS IN PHYSICAL, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM SOCIAL, SCIENCES 


The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Brode. 

I have one or two questions by way of clarification before we open 
the hearings to further questioning. 

You question the idea of the Stanford Research Institute about 
science creating more problems that it solves. Are you thinking there 
only of the physical sciences, or do you have in mind also the social 
sciences, the problems of government and of human relations? 

Mr. Brope. No; I am thinking of science. Perhaps one needs to 
draw a line somewhere, where social science begins and sociology ends. 

The CuarrMAN. In your theory, are you excluding from your 
considerations the field of social sciences and thinking only of the 
physical sciences? 

r. Brope. No; I am not. 

The Cuarrman. Then I question your conclusion. I would like to 
have you develop it a little. It seems to me what Stanford is saying— 
and I think I agree, unless you can disabuse my mind of it—is that 
the physical sciences have made great progress, and have tended to 
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solve, within their own field, the problems which have arisen out of the 
preceding discoveries, but the social sciences have lagged very far 
behind, and there is no prospect of solutions in many of these fields. 

I can take examples here in Washington in the Government or in 
many other fields, and it seems to me we have made practically no 

rogress in these fields comparable to the physical sciences. Prob- 

i pile up and are intensified by the advances in the physical 
sciences, and yet practically nothing of significance is done in the 
social sciences. 

Mr. Brope. I think perhaps I have been misinterpreted slightly. 
I feel that research in the social sciences would produce solutions to 
some of these problems and that such research or efforts expended in 
the social sciences would not by reason of doing research in the social 
sciences create more problems than they would solve. 

If we would really put a lot of effort into social science research to 
solve the social problems, we would not create more problems than 
we would solve—this is my philosophy. 

The Cuatrman. I wonder if Mr. Carter can comment on this. 

Mr. Carter. I think I can comment. At least it clears it up in 
my mind. We say “create” or “intensify” rather than ameliorate, 
unless deliberate policy measures are taken. That is the issue. We 
are simply advocating that this be recognized and that policy measures 
be taken which will permit research in these areas as well as other 
areas to keep abreast of changes; and that is a problem, I think. 
Science is not automatically going to correct the problem without 
you lawmakers—without the public—without humanity in general— 
recognizing the interplay, the impact upon one another and doing 
something about it; I think that is the main issue. 


I agree heartily with Dr. Brode that research is capable of bringing 
about positive results so that it is not in itself causing problems. It 
is our failure to understand the progress that is made and keep abreast 
in our human sciences with the technical and physical sciences that 
causes the difficulty. 


IMBALANCE BETWEEN RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


The CuatrmMan. Do you think that there is an imbalance between 
the research in the social sciences and in the physical sciences? 

Mr. Carter. I think so. May I state one reason why I phrase it 
this way. I have spent most of my life in research management and 
in being the coupling link between the scientist and the engineer and 
the production and the ultimate consumer. 

so, I had a number of years as industrial relations director, and I 
have felt that many of our human problems could be approached with 
the same logic and objectivity that we approach some of our problems 
in engineering sciences. 

I see a lack of that type of approach. There is much more sub- 
jectivity in dealing with some of our human problems, and I think 
that each—the scientist and the nonscientist—could benefit by an ex- 
tension of this area which we may call culture, or which we may call 
science, depending upon the definition; but the main thing is to get a 
better appreciation of our overall problems, because science in itself 
means little unless it can be seen in human understanding and in human 
freedoms and in the human good. 
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The CuarrmMan. What you said reminded me of an incident that 
occurred when the National Science Foundation was being considered. 
An amendment was offered on the floor of the Senate to authorize 
research in the sociai sciences, It was defeated about 3 to1. There 
is a great suspicion of inquiry into the social sciences. 

You know the old saying that if you invent a better mousetrap you 
are the soul of enterprise, but if you try to create a new society you 
are a crackpot. That is-a very common attitude. Take our own 
Government, for example. In your statement you gave a great com- 
pliment to the Members of Congress as experts in governmental 
organization. We are now demonstrating how expert we are by a 
divided government in which the Executive is of one party and in 
which the legislative is of the other, and neither can do much of any- 
thing except to accuse the other of inefficiency and ineffectiveness. 

Would you consider this as a great example of perfection in the art 
of government? 

Mr. Carter. Let me first make this comment. There was a lot of 
opposition to Columbus sailing for America. It was not because they 
were worried about poor Columbus—that he was going to fall off the 
edge—but because they were afraid he might get there and disprove 
some theories that existed at the time. 

Now I think that may be true in the areas of some of our human 
sciences, that perhaps a greater objective search for the truth will 
bring some changes that are rather contrary to our tradition or our 
ways of doing things. 

I think, following that further, I could certainly subscribe to the 
fact that there is need for a continuing study and research in govern- 
ment organization, and in the communication, even between the 
partisan groups. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any serious study that is now 
being pursued on any reasonably adequate scale in this field? I do 
not know of any such study. 

Mr. Carter. That is the reason we expressed concern, because 
there is so little of that in proportion to the work that is being done 
in the more tangible hard physical sciences. 


“SIMPLE”? MEASURES ADVOCATED 


The Cuarrman. I noticed in your discussion of the underdeveloped 
countries the repetition of the word “simple.” You seem to have a 
reat aspiration for simple housing materials and simple methods. 
Everything is just the opposite in the modern day, is it not? For 
example, these complicated, elaborate tail fins and decorations, and so 
on. You are advocating a return to the simplicity of the pioneer 
days, are you not? 

Mr. Carter. Well, let me elaborate on that a little, if I may. We 
are doing considerable work in foreign countries, especially in Burma, 
India, and in the other underdeveloped countries, and we find that to 
approach them with some of the complexities of our civilization and 
expect them to adapt it overnight does not go so well. One example 
was the Indians. This ar: or oup—lI think it was in Pakistan— 
was sitting on the ground, and shay ad a little dug-out place and 
they were using their toes as vises for certain work. They were 
furnished with tables, and our men came back a little later and they 
were sitting on the table doing the same thing. 
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The Cuatrman. What did they use their toes for? 

Mr. Carter. They used them as a vise to hold the work while they 
were working on it. 

But the point was that just to simply come in with some complex 
development of science without making a simple transition—I am 
speaking of underdeveloped countries—you do not accomplish what 
you want. And the reference made here in this particular case to 
“simple” was that when we are helping people in foreign lands, we 
should not expect them immediately to start driving our tractors and 
automobiles. 

As someone has said, give them an iron plow instead of a stick. 
And as we develop a better understanding with them and they develop 
a better understanding themselves for the problem, then we can bring 
about a complex transition. 

The CuarrMan. Was all that passage in your statement directed 
to the underdeveloped areas? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. I think if you will go back to the longer report, 
you will find this was an illustration, and I think I should have elabo- 
rated more that we needed oftentimes to approach more simply the 
problem of aiding the underdeveloped countries. And let me just 
add this: there is so much complexity in science that we do need 
interpreters to translate as simply as possible these problems. 

But there is nothing very simple about it. 

The CuarrmMan. You say simple low-cost methods of mass produc- 
tion. That is what we need to find for our own system, because it is 
terribly out of date, is it not? 

Mr. Carter. I have seen processes which today are simple which 
at the time seemed very complex because our state of sophistication 
in manufacture had not reached the point where we could consider 
them simple. Those problems that were complex 10 years ago are 
simple today. But we are making progress. And I think I subscribe 
to Dr. Brode’s statement at this point: that in the field of technology, 
manufacturing processes, and so forth, we have to run to stand still. 
But by the use of research, we are making a pretty good stab at it. 


POPULATION CONTROL 


_ The Cuarrman. I have one other question before I turn the ques- 

tioning over to my colleagues. On page 2 of your report you say, 
and I quote: 

With the passage of time, population control will therefore become imperative. 
The population problem is already acute in some parts of the world. Current 
scientific developments indicate that a radical advance in techniques, such as a 
safe, effective, and inexpensive oral contraceptive, could soon be available if the 
comparatively small amount of research now underway in this field were stepped 
up. 

_Do you have any knowledge that it is true that’ comparatively 
little research could actually solve this problem? 

Mr. Carrer. I think that we may be speaking in relative terms. 
We have endeavored ey to report the information that we were 
able to gather in this field. We gave some statistics as to India, 
Japan, and also Puerto Rico. We are doing no research in the field 
ourselves, and we simply point out that in the problem of population 
control, this is one of at least three factors. 
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The other two factors are the decreasing death rate and, as we 
pointed out elsewhere in the paper, that whereas in certain areas the 
population has gone up 234 percent, the food production has only gone 
up nine-tenths of 1 percent. So we are simply stating that in order to 
solve this problem, we must take advantage of all the information we 
have and certainly not close our eyes to statistics that are available. 

The CuarrMan. Here is another example, I think, of what I had 
in mind about the imbalance of the progress made in some fields as 
— to other fields. 

r. Carter. That is right. 

The CuarrMANn. Tremendous progress has been made in control of 
diseases, through malarial sprays and a few things like that, but 
practically nothing has been done at the other end. Is this not one 
reason why this population problem has been created? 

Mr. Carter. I think so. If you will look over history, as I said 
with respect to Columbus, there was great inhibition against explora- 
tion because people were frightened at proving certain ideas. This 
relates to inhibition against research in physical sciences. 

In our own life period, we can recall! the reaction and the inhibition 
to the exploration of the body and of the medical sciences, the use of 
anesthetics, and so forth. That has gradually been overcome. We 
are coming into an area now involving social problems that have 
strong inhibitions to be overcome, and I think it is part of our evolu- 
tionary process. In due time we will face these problems. 

The Cuarrman. This is exemplified by making a thing like the 
United Nations work. It is something we have undertaken and some 

eople think it is far ahead of its time because the social sciences have 
fa ged behind everything else; would you say that is true? 

r. Carter. That is probably the reason for the difficulty, but by 
the same token, you have to have a laboratory in which to do research, 
and that requires laboratories for more advanced understanding. 

The CuarrMANn. Do you think it is more scientific to deal with the 
control of population or to leave that control to famine, disease, and 
war? 

Mr. Carter. I think it is more scientific to face the problem and to 
study it squarely than it is to ignore it. 

Certainly, I would put consideration of that within the traditions 
of a group, a study of this problem ahead of letting the Malthusian 
theory apply and destroying people by war or famine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would Mr. Brode agree with that conclusion? 

Mr. Brope. I would agree we should apply our efforts in trying to 
solve the problems scientifically and not to leave them to the laws 
of chance: disease and other things which interfere with the popula- 
tion and growth and ability should be conquered. 

The CuHarrMaNn. It seems to me, if this is an example of what was 
discussed a moment ago, that this is an instance where science has 
helped create a problem; scientific research contributed to it; so do 
you not apply science to the solution? 

Mr. Bropeg. We have. 

The CuHarrMANn. But not vigorously; at least Mr. Carter would say 
you are not applying scientific methods vigorously, because a com- 
paratively ak amount of research now underway would, he thinks, 
solve the problem; but not even that is being undertaken. 
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Mr. Bropg. There may be other solutions than Mr. Carter’s which 
must be studied. Can we not absorb and gainfully use this popula- 
tion? Can we not produce more opportunities? In other words, I do 
not feel that the philosophy of plowing under is a gainful philosophy 
in a world which can accommodate growth. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Green, do you have any questions? 

Senator Green. As I listened to both Dr. Carter and Dr. Brode, 
various questions occurred to me, but most of them were answered to 
the extent that a statement was able to answer them. 

As you pointed out, Mr. Chairman, we have not proceeded to the 
limits of natural investigation, and until we proceed to them, I doubt 
very much whether further progress will be made. I think we have 
to wait for further scientific developments before we can reach the 
conclusions which are very desirable to be reached ultimately. I have 
no questions to ask now. 


DEFINITION OF ‘‘SOCIAL SCIENCE”’ 


The CHarrMAN. Senator Wiley. 

Senator WiuEy. Yes. 

Having two experts here, I would like to have them define the 
term ‘‘social science.” 

The CuatrMan. Who wishes to volunteer a definition? Do you, 
Mr. Carter? 

Senator Lauscusr. Mr. Chairman, it looks to me as though Senator 
Wiley wants to exercise the function of Socrates in which he asks that 
terms be defined before you begin discussing this problem. 

Senator Winey. You are so right, sir; because that is just the 
opening question. 

The CuarrMAN. Do you wish to undertake that, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carter. Well, I wish I had a precise definition. 

Senator Wiiny. Take each word at a time—“social,’”’ “‘science’”’— 
tie them together and tell us what you mean. 

Mr. Carter. Well, if you want to make it that way, I feel that 
“social” has to do with our human relations—whether it be in the 
family or whether it be in the community or a city or the world. 
And with the increasing degree of interdependence that has come about 
due to the tieup of these various groups through better communica- 
tion and transportation, there is a greater need for knowledge. And 
I bring “science” in as a knowledge or research—as a search for knowl- 
edge, of how we might better live together socially. 

[I am not trying to give you a dictionary definition. J am simply 
saying that it is knowledge as to how we might more effectively live 
together as a human community, and I think the community now is 
going to decide it and, therefore, it involves those problems of human 
communication, human understandings, and interrelationships be- 
tween societies. 

We might speak of this as being, as involving, culture and other 
things. That is the sense in which [| like to think of it. 


DEFINITION OF “‘PHYSICAL SCIENCE”’ 


Senator Witzy. Do you want to add to that definition? 
Mr. Brope. I am not sure that I can. I am not a social scientist. 
I am a physical scientist. 
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Senator Witny. Well, define “physical science” then. 

Mr. Brops. I would define “science” in general as an ordered 
arrangement and explanation of knowledge. In the physical sciences, 
it applies to the physical concepts within the universe. In the social 
sciences, I think it applies to society—that is, our society, an explana- 
tion of the mode by which society operates and functions, explained 
in an ordered arrangement which is both factual in content and in 
theory or philosophy. 


ENUMERATION OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Senator Witry. Well, I will give you a definition. ‘Social science” 
is the know-how to solve social problems. Now, anyone can under- 
stand that; but now give me your list of social problems. You have 
been talking about that as if there were nothing particularly unsolv- 
able, but I think to clarify matters, we should know what you mean. 
You have enumerated some of the problems. 

For instance, you mentioned, among other things, the low cost of 
mass education. Is education a social problem? 

Mr. Carter. Education is certainly a social problem. 

The suggestion that it be solved by lower cost and by taking care 
of more classes is an application of the knowledge that we can derive 
from research as to what will do that. 

Senator Witry. Give us a whole list now, very briefly. 

Mr. Carrer. I wish I could give you the while list, briefly. 


One of the biggest social problems is that of communications 
between man and man. We are finding that out right now. I am 
trying to express to you my thoughts, what they are, and some of 


these words give you the impression—not all of them convey the 
thought I want to convey. 

So the problem of communication between individual and individ- 
ual, communication between groups of individuals, is one of the major 
problems today. 

The problem of distribution of food is a social problem. It also is 
a physical problem because we have ample at one place, insufficient 
at another. ; 

Senator Witry. I had better get you on the milk problem in my 
State. We have 17 billion pounds of milk. 

Mr. Carter. That is a real problem. 

Senator Witry. Mass distribution. 

Mr. Carter. Mass distribution. 

Senator Wiuey. Yes. 

Have you not given me the solution? It is the know-how to solve 
the social problem. 

Mr. Carter. I just pointed out that you spend about $5.8 billion 
in research to learn how to build certain weapons so we might have 
er and we may have time in which to solve some of these other 
things. 

But if I were clairvoyant and could give you the solution, I would 
not be advocating more research on the subject. 

Senator Witey. You mentioned other things: improvement of the 
communications — between peoples. Is that a social problem? 

Mr. Carter. Very definitely. I think if you want to get into 
various fields in linguistics and semantics, you can calculate that 
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problem, but the real problem is for me to convey to you my thoughts, 
my desires, my wishes, and for you to respond. That is true within 
the home; it is true in all of our walks of life. But it becomes even 
more difficult when we have barriers created by traditions, languages, 
and so forth, and again we need more study for a better understanding 
so that we can find a solution to these problems. But we do not have 
the solutions; otherwise we would not be seeking them. 


OBJECT OF SCIENCE 


Senator Witey. Well then, you have not the know-how; that is 
the definition of science. In other words, what you are going on is 
an experimenting expedition. Thattis the theory of this social science? 

Mr. Carter. You are so right. 

Senator Witey. Thank you. 

In all seriousness, I think the big job right now is for physical 
science to maintain the peace of the world, and if the physical sciences 
will help us do that, fine. In the social sciences, if the purpose is to 
bring about a better understanding of the peoples of the earth, that, 
of course, is an arm of our defense. 

But how far we can go in extending the territory in what you call 
social sciences, I do not know. I think the chairman has already said 
that a proposal along that line was voted down 3 to 1 on one occasion. 

The CHarrman. That was the vote in the Senate. The authoriza- 
tion of research into the social sciences was opposed; while at the 
same time an agency for research in the physical sciences was created. 

Mr. Carter. That is the reason for my plea. I disagree with that. 

Hey pean Well, so did I. I proposed that amendment but 
it failed. 

Senator Wiuey. Is it not the very purpose of science to find the 
know-how to meet the problem head on, whatever that problem is? 
It is not the purpose, however, to be continually making more prob- 
lems. It is to see the problems as they exist, to meet them head on, 
and to try to find the solutions. 

Now, our dintingsiahed associate here said that a good deal of this 
investigation resulted in more problems and I think that is very 
important. I think we should have an explanation of that because we 
certainly have enough problems without making more. I would like 
to have your reaction to that. 

Mr. Bropsg. I think that I heartily concur with your statement 
that the object of science is not to create more problems but to create 
solutions; and it was my contention that this is the result of scientific 
research: that more solutions are provided than problems created. 

I admit that problems are created as the result of scientific research 
and development. We would probably have fewer problems if we 
did not do any scientific research; but we would have fewer solutions 
and the solutions outbalancing the number of problems provide an 
advance. 

Senator Witey. You had better put an adjective in front of those 
solutions, right solutions. 

Mr. Bropg. That is correct. This was my contention in my report 
that the scientist does not go on and intentionally develop a wrong 
solution. It may be, of course, that the application of his results 
may be wrong and one may apply scientific discoveries for good or 
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bad. However, in general, the intentions of a scientific discoverer 
and his work are not to produce things which would be bad. 

Senator Wiuey. Give us an illustration of what you meant when 
you said in seeking to find the right solution to a problem you create 
more problems. Give us that illustration. 

Mr. Bropr. An example would be the development of a synthetic 
flavor or something which may replace a natural product. It may be 
a solution but it may create a problem in the community which is 
growing the natural product. It may, however, be that the natural 
product is in short supply. 

Some of these waxes which we use in floor polishes were originally 
natural waxes; but the supply just has not kept up with the number 
of linoleum floors we have, and it becomes necessary to produce a 
synthetic wax. 

Senator Wixey. I thought you were going into the oleomargarine 
problem. I am interested in that, too. You have created a certain 
problem between the chairman and myself. Are you the villain in 
the piece? 

r. Bropg. No, I do not think so. 

The CHarrman. Congress solved that problem. 

Senator Witny. You have created a substitute that is a darned 
eo substitute and no answer to the butter problem, I will tell you 
that. 

Mr. Bropsz. Then more work has to be done to create the answer 
to the problem. 

Senator Wiuey. I have to leave now to go to another meeting. 


QUESTION OF SCIENCE BUDGET PRIORITIES 


The CuHarrMAN. Senator Lausche. 

Senator Lauscuer. Mr. Carter, I note that you point out that we 
are spending $5.8 billion for research and development in the military. 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

Senator Lauscue. And in the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration and the Atomic Energy Commission, $1,260 million, 
making a total of $7,060 million, which you, in general, state is used 
for military discoveries and developments. Is that correct? 

Mr. Carter. That is a correct statement. 

Now, as Dr. Brode has pointed out, there is no doubt that a sub- 
stantial part of these funds within the military were expended on 
studies of the economic problems involved and even some of them on 
the human relations ond human engineering problems. But by and 


large the Eerpoee of the Department of Defense is creating a strong 
e 


physical defense for our country. 
enator Lauscur. Aren’t there many discoveries and _break- 
throughs in science that are achieved by the Department of Defense 
while trying to improve the military posture of our country that can 
readily be translated into service for peaceful needs? 
Ro Carter. That is right. The jet transport is one good example 
of that. 

Senator Lauscue. I think the air transport is the best example of 
that. That is, the high-speed airplane that the military develops 
can be used in peaceful pursuits. 

Now you also state that in the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department there is only $250 million which has been allocated for 
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research and development. The point that you tried to make is that 
this is a grossly disproportionate amount of money spent in military 
development compared to that which is spent in developing scientific 
methods of making people live together more happily and in a more 
orderly way. 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. 

Senator Lauscur. And you would advocate that we spend more 
money in research dealing with biological, psychological, and social 
problems; is that correct? 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. 

Senator Lauscur. Now then, as between the two at the present 
time, with the turbulent and threatening conditions that exist in the 
world, to which would you give priority, the need of a strong military 
position or the need of research into the anthropological and socio- 
logical sciences? 

Mr. Carter. I think I can answer that in this way: Actually, the 
contrast we were trying to point to was not so much between the 
health, education, and welfare—the life sciences—as between the two 
extremes, the military (the weapons) and the social sciences. Re- 
search in the social sciences is only $58 million all together. 

I see no way of solving all of our problems just by fear—by develop- 
ing strength (which I think is extremely important). But I would be 
hopeful that the two efforts could be integrated. Such a way to a 
better understanding has been indicated in Antarctica and in the 
International Geophysical Year. Just a small increase, relatively 
small increase, of a few millions of dollars would give us a big return. 
And I think my advocacy—and I think that of the staff that worked 
on this—would be simply that we begin to give more emphasis and 
more attention by a small effort which would hardly be noticed in 
proportion to the total effort of the military. 

Senator Lauscne. Well, Dr. Brode makes some mention that 
there is a limitation on the available resources and that therefore 
those resources must be cut to fit the needs, giving priority to those 
functions which are most important at the present time. I repeat 
my question: Which function of Government at present would you 
give No. 1 priority in face of the conditions that confront us? 

Mr. Carter. There is no doubt about my own feeling that we 
have got to give priority to the buying of additional time in which 
we can do these things. And I pointed that out. I am not asking 
for any change in priority there. 

But let me point this out, and I think it should be pointed out very 
clearly, that the resources are not only financial resources but human 
resources. And it is true that in our military effort we are finding a 
great deal of competition for the men, for people with competence. 
But it is also true that there is not a big demand upon many of our 
economists and our social scientists who could be mobilized with a 
certain amount of effort to encourage greater thought into how we 
can avoid all this mess to begin with by finding out how to get along 
with people. 

Senator Lauscue. I agree with you, and I also coincide in thinking 
with you that our No. 1 responsibility now is to make certain that we 
preserve our country so that these things which you have in mind 
can be carried on by us. 
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I suppose that sociologically we have to worry about the increased 
nervous disorders which our people are suffering, the poverty that 
exists in certain instances, the spread of juvenile delinquency, and 
the seeming absolute indifference, not only on the part of juvenile 
delinquents but also adults, to compliance with what we believe to 
be moral laws that have existed from the beginning of the world. 


SOVIET CONCENTRATION ON ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC 
CURRICULUMS 


Now, having in mind those things, I would like to put this question: 
One of our reports shows that our colleges are graduating twice as 
many students as the Soviet colleges, and yet the Russians are de- 
veloping twice as many engineers and scientists as we are. 

Based upon your knowledge of science, what answer would you 
give to that? y is that happening? 

Mr. Carter. Do you want me to answer that question or Dr. 
Brode? 

Senator Lauscue. I would like to have both of you comment. 

Mr. Carter. I would like to have Dr. Brode’s comments. 

Mr. Bropeg. The Soviet students are limited in the choice of sub- 
ject matter in which they may major. There are twice as many or a 
cues number of engineers and scientists graduated in Russia than 
the United States because more than 60 or 70 percent major in engi- 
ee and sciences, whereas in our universities the percentage is 
much lower, around 20 percent. 

Senator LAuscHE. y would you say it is lower? 

Mr. Brope. Because U.S. students major in other subjects and 
because there is an opportunity to study in the social subjects, political 
sciences, business, economics, and other areas whereas there is not a 
corresponding encouragement in these areas in Russia. In the 
U.S.S.R. many types of students do not go to college who would be 
permitted to go in this country. 

Senator Lauscue. Could it be that our students are seeking the 
easy way instead of the hard way? 

Mr. Bropez. I would not say that. I think that we admit more 
students. We admit a much higher percentage, about 25 percent of 
the students of college age, whereas only about 6 or 8 percent of the 
students of college age go to college in Russia. Thus it is obvious we 
will cut across a wider swath of the population. 

Senator Lauscue. Well, is it possible then that we have many 
going to our colleges who do not possess the material out of which 
to build something, even though they are subjected to the classroom? 

Mr. Bropeg. Yes; I quite agree with that. We also have a mor- 
tality in our colleges which does not exist in Russia; that is, a large 
portion of the freshman class will fail to graduate, 20 or 25 percent. 


STIMULATING INTEREST IN SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Senator Lauscue. Let us put one more question. I understand 
that one of our great experts in teaching advocated three things 
that the student should be taught: (1) that which will be of use to him 
in life; (2) that which is within his mental capacity to achieve; and 
(3) that which he desires to learn and wants to learn. 
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Is it this latter condition that has caused the student merely to 
study that which he wants and not that which we think will help 
our country? What about that? 

Mr. Brope. [ think you are quite right.. In Russia, a student is 
given a test and if it is shown he has a particular ability, he must 
work in that area. In our country, if a man wants to work in a given 
area, he chooses a major accordingly, and quite often this is not really 
the area to which he is best adapted. 

Senator Lauscue. I would like to have you discuss that. 

Dr. Burns. May I comment, Mr. Chairman, on that. I have long 
been interested in this problem of training more scientists and engineers 
in this country. I believe that the crux of the problem is the choice 
or the failure to choose to go into the fields of science and engineering 
at the period of their secondary or high school training. And the 
reason for this lack of desire to go into science and engineering is 
because there is no stimulation or not sufficient stimulation of their 
interest. If there were more—if we had the good fortune to have 
more—talented teachers at the secondary level, teachers who knew 
their subject in science and engineering, I feel sure that we would 
attract more students to that field, because they do have a free choice 
and that is the time when they make it. 

Senator Lauscue. That is an external stimulation. 

Mr. Carter. I would like to concur in both of the foregoing 
statements, and I think you have hit a very important point. The 
freedom of choice no doubt plays an important role. I would hate 
to see that freedom of choice denied, but again, I would like to have 
our communications improved well enough so that the motivations 
that come from a better appreciation of the problem can help to en- 
courage more to take the course which is going to make the greatest 
contribution. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AS AN AID IN THE CONTROL OF EMOTIONAL FORCES 


Senator Lauscuse. Just one more question. Maybe it is not a 
proper one but practically all of us in our introspections try to deter- 
mine what there is within us that causes us to become angry, to love, 
to hate, to fight, and to want to have that which belongs to someone 
else. Now, there are a lot of conflicting emotions and passions that 
possess us and they likewise possess the nations of the world. Do 
you gentlemen feel that research in the social sciences can develop 
remedies against people manifesting greed, hate, anger, and love, and 
these other passions which I believe were intended from the beginning 
to be the possession of man, so that he will understand the difference 
of sorrow and distress and really be able to enjoy a comfort when that 
comfort is present? 

Will you be able to cure that through social science research? 

Mr. Carter. I would like to start it, and give the other gentlemen 
a chance to answer, also. 

Those emotional forces are extremely important, They are just 
as real, though they are invisible, as the forces of electricity, magnetism 
and others which we have not abrogated in any way by flying an 
airplane. We have simply learned to comply with those forces in such 
a way that we can make constructive uses of them. 

The force of resentment, perhaps, is one of the greatest causes for 
the deterioration over the years of our situation with China. I dare- 
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say that more Chinese are familiar with the Oriental Exclusion Act of 
California than there are Californians that understand that. 

Stories of the sort of the American who ran down a child in the 
streets of Shanghai and called the sanitation department rather than 
the ambulance to remove the body, are things that are long resented, 
and they are powerful and tremendous forces. 

A better realization and a better knowledge that we were going 
contrary to the reactions that come from these forces would help us 
to use more wisely the emotions we have. 

So my answer to your question is that we are not going to repeal 
the emotions. But we are going to learn better how to understand 
them and use them for motivation and for help rather than for the 
things that we classify as the undesirable results. 

Dr. Burns. I would concur in that. It seems to me that through 
the social sciences, psychology, and through the life sciences, medico 
and bio and chemical sciences, that we shall be able to better under- 
stand why they behave as they do. 

I think also we may look further in the future and expect that in 
some cases, where there are obviously mental aberrations, we can by 
chemical means help out in the treatment of people in a general way. 

Mr. Brope. There is nothing like having disagreement, of course, 
and we scientists do not always concur; that is what stimulates and 
requires research. I do not concur that the psychological and social 
manifestations are as provable, measurable and definable as the 
physical science manifestations. I believe that they are, however, 
subject to research and subject to solution, but the tools, the reasoning 
and the solutions may vary in degree and kind as one moves from the 
more precise physical sciences, to the psychological and psychic. I 
think that it is not fair to transfer bodily from the physical sciences to 
the social sciences the concept that, if you can solve a physical science 
neg by certain techniques you can also solve a social problem 

y the same techniques. 

Mr. Carter. May I rebut that just briefly and say that I agree 
that differences exist, but I think it is largely because of the state of 
the art. I was in school in 1922 and the devices we had then were 
extremely crude in electrical engineering compared to what they 
are now. 

The factors that we can measure now.in the psychological and social 
sciences are extremely small and the measurement devices are crude. 
I do not feel that in time we will fail to make progress in this direction. 

May I have my other associate say something, may I have him 
make a comment? 

Mr. Benveniste. I think when we discuss social sciences it must 
be pointed out that they are very young sciences, and, after all, 
chemistry 200 years ago was a very young science and had its own 
atmosphere which is very comparable to many social sciences today. 
Nevertheless, there have been achievements. Just take the science of 
psychology. I think that if you look at the way we treated mental 
patients 50 or 60 years ago and the way we treat them today, we have 
made great advances. I think we can therefore foresee that we will 
make advances in the other sciences. 

The point which has been made over and over today is that these 
sciences are not receiving the support which they need to advance 
at the rate which the advances of the other sciences require. 
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Senator Lauscue. Just one further question. Are you able to 
state what the aggregate of money is that is being expended through 
other private agencies in scientific research and discovery? 

Mr. Carter. I suppose we have this data. It is available. I 
believe it is at least equal to, in fact, it exceeds in the field of electrical 
and electronics, and so forth; I think it is somewhat slightly above 
~~ which is spent on the Federal budget. But it is not too far out 
of line. 

Senator Lauscue. I just want to make this comment: While I was 
Governor of Ohio and went through the mental institutions, I saw 
clearly what medical research did in prolonging life. I saw human 
bodies lying in the hospital in which the heart was beating perfectly 
but the mind was dead, and it was apparent that there was a great 
disparity between what the medical men were able to do and the 
psychiatrists. I suppose we are all hoping that discoveries of new 
drugs or chemicals will be made to prolong the life of the mind to equal 
that of the body. 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. 


RESEARCH BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY OR GOVERNMENT 


The Cuairman. Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, I realize we have another witness 
this morning and I do not want the Chairman to have to stay here 
as long overtime as he did yesterday. I apologize for leaving at 
4 o’clock when he had about a dozen more witnesses to hear. 

I do think this is a very interesting hearing. I have noted a 
reference to the possibility of running out of problems. Now I do 
not mind how soon we run out of military problems, although that 
would have a very severe impact upon our industrial economy if we 
did, but I do hope that the human race never runs out of social and 
physical problems, because that is the worst thing that could happen 
tous. I go along with Mr. Brode when he states that in solving one 
problem you undoubtedly create many others. 

An example of this is the increase in the food supply of the United 
States whereby our food supply was increased by 20 percent due to 
the uses of insecticides and fungicides. We have controlled many 
diseases through the use of insecticides, such as malaria and typhoid. 
Yet now we have discovered that if a mouse eats enough of one of 
these insecticides or fungicides, they might cause cancer in his system, 
and if a human being ate several thousand times as much as a mouse 
he might also be subject to cancer. This has brought about a situa- 
tion whereby I understand that the manufacturers of chemical sup- 
plies for agriculture are cutting back severely their research because 
they do not know which one of them might be eliminated next even 
though they might be licensed by one agency of government. 

Now, do you think that the government itself should undertake 
more research inasmuch as there is so much uncertainty and possibility 
of loss involved if private industry continues within this research field 
to the extent it has been doing within the last few years? Should 
government take that over? Is private industry undertaking too 
much and government too little, or what is the answer? 

Mr. Carter. This happens to be in Dr. Burns’ field. I would sug- 
gest that you make a comment on it. 
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Dr. Burns. Well, I would concur that the funds which we are now 
expending in cancer research and which I think will be extended to 
degenerative diseases and other human ailments, are very desirable, 
and to talk specifically to your point, I think there is need for further 
study on this problem of food additives as they may affect health. 
It is a very difficult problem because all problems in the life sciences 
are difficult, but it does deserve more effort and I think the Govern- 
ment’s support to that effort is desirable. 

Senator A1ken. But without the 20 percent production of food 
which is due to the use of insecticides or fungicides, we would not even 
be self-sufficient today for food in this country, and then if you take 
out the fertilizers, on which attacks are beginning to be made, we 
could easily be in a position where it would Ss hard to support even 
our present ore: to say nothing of a population which in a 
short time will be a great deal more. 

Dr. Burns. That is true. 

Mr. Carter. I would like you to make your comment, too, but just 
a clarification. I eiliadnad your question as to whether or not the 
Government should do more research (which is done on the insecticides 
themselves) in developing the insecticides or improving them. Well, 
I think Dr. Burns answered your question and quite well. In the field 
of cancer and the effects, more work is being done, and that should be 
done by the Government. However, I doubt whether he meant to 
leave the impression that the Government should take over the cost 
or the load of doing the development and research on the insecticides 
themselves. 

Dr. Burns. No. 

Mr. Carrer. Dr. Brode? 


Mr. Brope. I was just going to comment that research produces 


roblems and some of the problems are these hazards of the physio- 

ogical effects of the insecticides, but to some degree in our modern 
civilization we must accept the hazards which are created by science. 

We must accept the hazards of the automobile, the air Sia and 
the use of electricity. They may cause damage at times but in the 
long run we profit and we have to maintain a balance. 

Senator Arxen. Well, this is the sort of thing we could discuss for- 
ever, but I am not going to take any more time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Does the Senator from Louisiana wish to ask any 
questions? 


ADVISING STUDENTS ON THE PURPOSE OF THEIR STUDIES 


Senator Lone. Along the line of Senator Lausche’s questions, it 
occurs to me that there is a tremendous waste in this country, and I do 
not see how we can expect other people to do better than we do, if we 
are ayenn by lead the way in the minds and the abilities of our young 
people. hy do we not do more to provide more incentive and better 
advice to young men and young women as to the sort of things they 
should study? 

For example, I can recall so well when I was taking mathematics, I 
never could for the life of me understand what the possible uses of 
trigonometry or geometry would be. No one ever explained to me 
what possible use I might have for these subjects in life. 

I think that the difference between my majoring in economics and 
majoring in speech in college was that at the time I was to make the 
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decision I happened to bump into the head of the economics depart- 
ment who said that, as an old debate coach himself, he thought it was 
much more important to know something that was worth saying than 
to know very little worth saying but to be expert about saying it. 

It does seem to me that young people today so often do not realize 
why they are studying or what the purpose or the significance of their 
studies are. 

I am curious to know why we do not find some way of advising them 
as to what the significance of these various courses they are taking will 
be and why they should seek to excel in them. 

Mr. Bropr. May I answer that. I think that our scientific socie- 
ties—the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
American Physical Society, the American Chemical Society, the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences, the life science groups, 
medical, and dental, are all preparing counseling services for the high 
schools to enthuse and interest people early enough so that they can 
take the proper courses and get interested in them. I think one of 
our big campaigns in the next few years will be the counseling services 
for high school students to enthuse them and get them oriented in the 
right way. This is a very worthwhile program. 

Senator Lone. I hope when the White House conference on 
education is held, someone down there will emphasize that. 

Mr. Brops. This should be, I know. 

Mr. Burns. That is right. I notice that the health council’s 
commission on health career, which has the whole field of health 
sciences, is doing this very thing: getting out booklets and guidance 
for high schools and students and parents. 

Mr. Carter. This young fellow is familiar with the way the school 
problem is handled right now. 

Mr. Benveniste. One further point I would like to make which 
we have not made yet is that the reward, which in our society we 
give to scientists, may not be adequate for the number of scientists 
we need. I know that in the Russian society the rewards given to 
those in that society are relatively high. In our society when you are 
young, if your father is a businessman, he does well; if a is a scientist 
or teacher, he is not doing well: maybe this is one of the causes we are 
not getting all of the scientists we need. 


OWNERSHIP OF PATENTS BASED ON GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 


Senator Lone. Here is one of the things that has bothered me and 
this issue is going to come before the Congress, I believe. This study 
relates to possible nonmilitary scientific developments. 

Now, more than three-quarters of our money on research and 
development goes to the Department of Defense or the Space Agency. 


I would say Defense gets about three-quarters of it. Private com- 
panies now are permitted to take out patents on research and develop- 
ment paid for by this Government, and they are permitted ,to hold 
these patents as a monopoly. They are seeking now to broaden this 
field so that they can take out private patents on everything. The 
question that occurs to me is that if the Government pays for it, why 
shouldn’t these discoveries and developments be available for human- 
ity? Why couldn’t we take the lead in making this available generally 
rather than permitting private corporations to sit like a dog in the man- 
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ger and have patent monopolies and charge the public tremendous 
prices to use these same things that were developed with public 
money? 

Mr. Carter. I feel that is out of my province to answer. I spent 
33 years in industry. At present it is certainly not in my province. 
I would like to point out, though 

Senator Lone. Now, to give you an example: Here is General 
Electric Corp. They are saying they do not want to do space work 
unless they can have private patents on what is developed through 
this research. My guess is that this is a bluff. If their hand is called, 
they would be as anxious to do this research as anyone else because 
they do it on a cost-plus basis anyway, cost plus fixed fee. The Gen- 
eral Electric Corp. was found by the Justice Department engaging 
in agreements with other companies to make light bulbs last a shorter 
period of time so they could sell more light bulbs, and, of course, the 
profits were extremely high in selling bulbs because there was very 
little competition in that field. Why should we spend our money to 
achieve this type of result? 

Mr. Carrer. Well, I hate to get into this problem. I simply 
would like to make the statement that on light bulbs—and I happen 
to have been with another company making those—it is the law of 
nature which decides how long a light bulb will last for a given amount 
of light output. 

Senator Lona. Wasn’t that corporation prosecuted by the Justice 
Department for entering into a collusive agreement with another 
corporation to make light bulbs burn out quicker? 

Mr. Carter. They may have been prosecuted for that; I would 
not get into the argument; but I will simply say the length of time 
that a light bulb will last is dependent upon the law of nature and not 
the law of man. It is the evaporation of tungsten and you can make 
a short-life light bu'b. 

Senator Lone. Did they not get together with a foreign cartel and 
raise a price of tungsten right on through the sky as an international 
cartel? 

oe ‘ARTER. I know nothing about that. But your other question, 
thou i 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT-ENDOWED RESEARCH 


Senator Lone. Why should not these developments, paid for with 
our tax money, be available for the benefit of humanity instead of 
having one or two persons sitting there as monopolists on develop- 
ments which the public paid for to begin with? Senator Kefauver 
is conducting hearings on drugs. Tranquilizers are absolutely neces- 
sary to people who have mental disturbances. According to the testi- 
mony the public is being charged somewhere around 100 or 200 times 
the cost of producing these drugs. If we are going to pay for this 
development, why should we not get the benefit of it after we pay for 
it? Why should we not lead the way in the world and say that here 
are things that our science has made possible to benefit humanity 
and we want all the world to benefit from it? Why let some private 
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corporation hold these advantages for its own good, for its own selfish 
advantage, if we are going to pay for the basic research? 

Mr. Carter. We have not researched this question and I am not 
in position to make comment on it. 

Senator Lone. Does anyone else care to comment on that? 

The Government has a contract right now with a concern that 
deals with control of weather, which would be a wonderful thing for 
this country and for the rest of the world if it were successful. In 
one of these contracts is a standard Department of Defense provision 
that this development, if it is successful, cannot be used by the Gov- 
ernment to provide services to the general public. Therefore, in the 
event of successful development, one corporation would be in a position 
to be a complete monopolist after the Government, in the first instance, 
paid to develop it. Furthermore, that corporation is in a position 
to tell the Government it cannot use the development for the benefit 
of the people unless it comes through that corporation and pays them 
what the traffic will bear for it. 

Why do we do that? 

Mr. Carter. May [ask one question, sir? Is it not true that where 
patents derive to the corporation that in any case the Government still 
has royalty free rights on those patents? 

Senator Lona. When used for the benefit of Government. For 
example, a device could be used to prevent rain from falling on a mili- 
tary installation, but if you wanted to benefit all the people of the 
Nation who paid for all this, that would be against the contract. You 
would have to pay them whatever the traffic would bear. 

Does that make any sense, if you are trying to benefit humanity 
bio this type of thing? You can just answer the question “Yes,” or 
“ 

0. 

Mr. Carter. Well, to me it does not—I will answer it frankly, to 
me it does not make enough sense to make an answer because I have 
not studied the whole problem. It is not your deficiency; it is mine. 

Senator Lona. Well, the Russians accuse this country of being a 
nation of monopolists and they say we are trying to impose our monop- 
olistic system on the rest of the world. 

Would not that support their argument if we spend $6 billion 
a year of taxpayers’ money to develop things that could benefit 
humanity and then let some fellow have a monopoly on it and over- 
charge the public 10 for 1? Does that not support their argument? 
And can you see where that sort of thing should be recommended by 
somebody who tells us how science could benefit humanity? 

Mr. Carter. I think one thing that is relevant to the report is that 
it brings out the question of the importance of the good and effective 
communications so that we do not take a specific example and gen- 
eralize on it. 

Senator Lone. Well, it seems to me that that is a very funda- 
mental question. When this Government pays to develop all these 
things that could benefit humanity, are we going to let someone hold 
a complete monopoly? In other words, will we say that if certain 
things are used to benefit humanity, clearance for this must be 
through a monopolist for whatever pay he demands? I would just 
like to know if that is consistent with the thought that our research 
and development can be used as an instrument of foreign policy. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Senator Lauscue. Will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Recently I read a pee that was quite convincing. It was to the 
effect that in spite of all our words to the contrary, we are developing 
a philosophy of life that is more materialistic than that possessed by 
the Communists. Everything we do, we approach on the basis of 
materialism. Everywhere among our adults there is a greed to gain 
controls, to exploit, regardless of the means chosen. If there is to be a 
sociological research effort, I would say that it ought to contain a 
study of our way of life to see why this materialistic condition exists 
in the face of our statements that we recognize the work of men and 
advocate the divine and benign words of the Bible and the Lord. We 
are more materialistic, in my opinion, than the Soviets, and I think 
that the constant increase of juvenile delinquency is mainly the _ 
uct of these things which the Senator from Louisiana has put his finger 
on right now. 

Mr. Carter. I think you have seen figures on the cost of crime. 
It runs into the billions of dollars. And I certainly go along with you, 
Senator Lausche, that this is part of the plea we are making for more 
effort to be spent in the field of understanding objectively these 
problems. 

Now, we sometimes get subjective about things which cause us to 
express opinions. 

e, as a research institute, try very carefully to avoid opinions 
(although as human beings we often express them) but it is in order 
that we might get objective answers to these things that we urge 
a study of economics—economic impacts—and they cannot be lim- 
ited by national boundaries now because of the international inde- 
dependence. I think you are putting your finger on part of the reason 
why we are making a plea for a redressing of the imbalance so that 
more effort is put into a better understanding of human sciences. 

Senator Lauscue. Pardon me for interrupting. 

Senator Lone. I am through. Thank you very much. 


MOTIVATION FOR STUDENTS 


The Cuatrman. There are one or two questions that arose out of 
this discussion that I would like to ask. 

Mr. Brode, or perhaps Dr. Burns, mentioned the question of moti- 
vations in the inducement of young men and women to study sciences 
or the proper subjects that the society needs. It is a problem that 
has bothered me. I wonder if any of you might wish to comment 
on it. It might not be too pertinent to this hearing, but there is a 
question that many of the social programs in this country, such as the 
social security and various pension programs, which are generally 
applauded and supported by very large appropriations and which 
make it easy for our people to exist at least, maybe at a low level, 
destroy or at least limit the incentive for the young people to exert 
themselves when they are in school. 

In a society such as the Russians have, as I understand it, life is 
very grim for those who are not educated, and well trained, who are 
not capable of doing something that requires education in the field of 
science or the arts. Therefore the incentive is very great for one to 
exert himself and to enter into that more or less elite group. 
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Whereas, our young people can look about them and see numerous 
people, with no education to speak of, with perhaps only a talent for 
crooning over a loud speaker, making enormous salaries and so on. 
There is no real incentive that they derive from the observance of 
life about them to study and to apply themselves to any hard 
discipline. 

is a anything to that, or did this enter into your considerations 
at 

Mr. Burns. Well, I think it may. And I think, too, that it is 
important in some cases to have support for education. But your 
point that a young person can see people successful without education 
certainly may have some effect. 

I think, however, that the important point that I would stress is 
that of developing an interest in a subject. I believe that a young 
man or & young woman, who has the mental capacity and who has 
(either in the home or in school) a stimulating person knowledgeable 
in a field of science or other knowledge, can he beovabs to an apprecia- 


tion of the study of a hard discipline. The stimulating person can 
do more to excite the interest and determine the desire of these young 
people to go to school. I think this is where we fall down; it is in 
this not having the stimulating environment at the right time to get 
people interested. 


PAY AND PRESTIGE FOR TEACHERS 


The CHarrMAN. What you say is not inconsistent. 

Why is it we do not have the best minds and the best talent in the 
field of teaching in this country? Is it not because we have neg- 
lected teaching because there has been no particular respect for intellec- 
tual achievement, for the teaching profession? 

I have known a number of people who were in my classes, the best 
minds, who often might have liked to teach but they said they could 
not afford to teach. 

One of my best friends was a teacher. He was doing very well but 
finally he married and he could make, at the maximum, around $4,000 
or $5,000 in the public schools. He gave up teaching and bought 
an agency to sell John Deere tractors and made a great fortune. e 
stands as an example that this society cannot afford to pay—he was a 
fine man, with the talents that you speak of, great enthusiasm, really 
an ogiatanding example of an American, and he could have inspired 
people. 

But he could not afford it. But our economy can afford to pay 
him $50,000 a year to sell tractors. He did not even make them; he 
sold them in a retail store. But we could afford to pay him only 
$5,000 to teach. This is why we do not have these inspiring people 
you are talking about. 

Mr. Burns. I am sure you are right. 

The Cuarrman. Why do we not have them? Is it not because of 
the fact that the life of the man who devotes himself to research or 
intellectual activity is not only not rewarded by material means but 
he is not even rewarded by respect? 

Pi Burns. That is right, respect is one of the most important 
ings. 
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The Cuarrman. Probably other things are also important, but the 
approval by people in society is more persuasive in this country. This 
is a problem to which I cannot see the answer. The Congress has 
been presented with two aid-to-education bills. The Senate has 
passed them twice but they have not been passed by the House. They 
have been good bills. Why doesn’t the House pass them? The 
Members have all kinds of arguments. Some of the Members say the 
States should handle this. But the States do not do it. Nobody does 
it. We still do not pay our teachers, even after all this enormous 
increase in our gross national product. But the economy can afford 
to pay Elvis Presley $200,000 a year, and to pay Bing Crosby $1 
million, but we cannot afford to pay a teacher. It all comes out of 
the same economy; does it not? 

Mr. Burns. Quite true. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the answer to that? 

Mr. Burns. I think the answer is that we must somehow in our 
communities create in the minds of the public great respect for the 
teachers. 

The CuarrMan. Where do you start to do that? How do you get 
this off the ground? 

Mr. Burns. I think you have to start in a small scale in each in- 
dividual community. It is a difficult problem, I am sure. 

The CuarrmMan. Who is going to start it? 

Mr. Burns. Well, I believe the thinking leaders of the community 
and, perhaps, the church. 

The CHarrman. You do not think it ought to start with the 
Government? 

Mr. Burns. No;I think it must be started on a local basis actually. 

Senator Lauscue. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Senator Lauscue. I think the answer here implies that we should 
try to find a remedy for the symptom instead of getting to the roots 
of the evil. The chairman has stated that, regardless of effort in 
our system of economy and in the philosophy advocated by some, huge 
rewards are given to the indolent and to the unambitious. I had a 
letter from a group of seventh and eighth grade pupils 2 weeks ago 
which was to this effect: 

We have met and we have decided there is a problem of Government that 
ought to be solved. Our lunches cost 35 cents apiece. In 20 schools in the area 
the cost of lunches is 35 cents. We have to count up our nickels and dimes and 
pennies to bring together 35 cents. Why should not a 35-cent coin be issued by 
the U.S. mint so that it will save us the trouble of doing the counting and putting 
together the money? 

The CuatrMaNn. Perhaps they did not know how to add. 

Senator Lauscun. That is, they wanted the easy way out. 

Mr. Benveniste. Could I expand one second on the statement of 
Doctor Burns? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Benveniste. You have spoken of reward and, when you have 
spoken of reward, I think, you spoke mostly of iene prio. 
In attacking this problem, you probably will want to attack it over 
many different levels, evidently at the community level. But 
probably also the Government could do some things. Some of the 
work it could do, for example, would be to find new nonmonetary 
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rewards. If we just take the example of other societies. If, for 
example, we take the British. The British have an old tradition of 
knighting people. Ido not think we should have knights in the United 
States, but we have to have a similar system to provide a nonfinancial 
reward to the leaders in our society which would stimulate them to 
carry on the task which we would like to have them carry on. 

The CuarrMAN. To try to keep the problem within the realm of 
jurisdiction of this study, the nonmilitary use of science, I would note 
that you have already stressed that you felt social sciences should be 
studied. What I was trying to get at is, how do you achieve any- 
thing? To just say that the local people ought to do better about 
this, it seems to me, is just putting it under the rug. In as big a 
society as this and with the people as distracted as they are by all 
kinds of counterattractions, both of a recreational and business 
nature, it is difficult for the Government to deal with this problem. 
However, it seems to me that somewhere some initiative must be 
taken and, being in the Government, I wonder if it is not proper that 
the Government undertake it? I cannot see any signs of it being 
undertaken any place else. 

I think groups like the Ford, Rockefeller, and Carnegie Foundations 
are trying to do something in this field. Each of them is relatively 
small as compared to the whole Nation, and I am forced to the con- 
clusion that nothing is going to be done unless the one great authority, 
that is the Government, in which all of us are interested, takes some 
measures in this field. 


DETERIORATION IN THE STANDING OF EDUCATION 


I was hoping your research would result in some kind of recom- 
mendation that could get this thing off the ground, and get us to 
reverse our field as far as our regard for education in a general sense 
is important to our society. I have the feeling that for the last 50 
years there has been ‘a great deterioration in the standing of educa- 
tion, as such, in this country, of its importance, of the urge on the part 
of young people to possess it, to develop their minds. I have the 
feeling that it has deteriorated because they have come to conclude, 
“Well it is not very important. We do not have to have education.” 
The concern must be for the quality of education. It is not size and 
numbers, because they have held up. We are faced with a great 
need for classrooms, but I have not seen much evidence, if any, 
that there is any movement toward the improvement of the quality 
of the intellectual disciplines that are taught in the schools. Do you 
not think there is any possibility of a research program in the social 
sciences contributing to this? 

Mr. Carrer. I would like to comment on that, Mr. Chairman. 
We have observed—and this is one thing, I think, we could well 
emulate—that in the approach to the solution of some of our major 
military problems, for example when % new missile is needed, an 
adequate 2 genre is made. It may not always seem adequate 
but it is enough to start, let us say. The first problem is accom- 
plished. Then you bring together people of many disciplines—many 
different abilities—working for the common cause, and the seemingly 
impossible can be accomplished in time. 
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I think you are bringing out something. While you are in the 
very early stages there must be a defining of the problem. A problem 
must be defined. It has been mentioned before, but I do not think 
it has come into focus: but having defined the problem, then you can 
analyze the problem and set up an approach for it. 

hen you ask us as individuals what is wrong, you find we do not 

know the exact answer. Wehave opinions. But we have not made a 

— study to determine what needs to be done and what can 
e done. 

I think this will yield to a research approach, and I think that it 
might well be an idea that we would like to correspond with you 
a little more on, giving you some written comments on what approach 
might be carried out. (See p. 38.) 


COORDINATING AGENCY TO BALANCE RESEARCH FUNDS 


The Cuarrman. As I understand it, you say our research program 
is out of balance, that it is too much in the physical sciences, not too 
much absolutely, but relatively to the social sciences? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, I do not quite agree that we have only 
so much money, that being the amount now appropriated in this 
field. As I have already mentioned, there are many unessential 
extravagances we engage in which come out of the economy. The 
Senator from Ohio agrees to that. 

It is not a lack of capacity to pay more. It is a question of choice, 
is it not? What I mean is that we choose to pay for these other 
activities, rather than putting that money into research. So we 
could increase the total amount available for research if that is 
necessary. 

Accepting your thesis, is there anvthing to the idea that we, as a 
nation, might have a coordinating agency for the study and distribu- 
tion of these funds in order to give greater balance between the two 
broad fields of research? Is it true that in Russia the Academy of 
Sciences, the academicians in that organization, who are considered 
the real intellectual leaders of the country, and who have the positions 
of the highest respect and rewards next to the hierarchy of the govern- 
ment itself, undertake this function, and that they coordinate for the 
whole nation, as a matter of policy, their research programs. Do any 
of you know whether that is true? 

r. Bronz. Yes, generally speaking, this is true. 

The CuarrmMan. Would it be at all feasible in this country to have a 
coordinating agency to give some guidance as to the proportion of our 
assets which we devote to one part of research versus another? 

Mr. Bropg. This is a subject which is being discussed now in the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee and the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology; and one which, I think, will become increas- 
ingly more important as the limitations on supply of material and 
funds occur. This is a problem which we are considering very seri- 
ously in the Government—the distribution of our facilities and the 
priority of problems. 

The CuatrMan. What agency did you say is doing that? 

Mr. Bropr. The Federal Council for Science and Technology. 

The Cuartrman. Are you on that committee? 
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Mr. Brops. Yes, I am. [I sit as an observer on it. 

The CuarrmMan. Does the policy planning staff of the State De- 
partment include scientific members? 

Mr. Bropg. I sit in with some of their sessions and advise in that 
area. Iam an adviser within all of the areas of the State Department 
as well as to the Secretary. 

The Cuarrman. Does that staff function now? Does it meet 
regularly? 

r. Brops. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Does it have a well-developed program? 

Mr. Bropg. To my knowledge it does, and I discussed with them 
the report which I gave here and they were very helpful in their 
discussion. 

INCENTIVES FOR SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Carrer. Mr. Chairman, may I add one more comment? We 
happen to have been visited last week or the week before by Mr. 
Averell Harriman, who spoke at one of our forums, and I bring this in 
because I think it is pertinent. We were discussing the question of 
incentives, and he having been in Russia was able to give a little bit of 
an appraisal of their program. He pointed out something which is 
rather interesting. One is that they do have high incentives both in 
the way of recognition and you might say status for the scientists. 
But he said the very fact they have done so little for the businessman 
and for the management is showing up in deterioration of manage- 
ment. So they are not running the businesses efficiently. It is not a 
free enterprise business, but it is a problem of management. 

That was interesting. He said on leaving: 

I wish that somebody would make a study of the incentive system in Russia. 
I think we could learn a great deal from that. You should go out and seek a 
sponsor and make a study, an objective study of that. 

I think it is apropos to our discussion here because I think it, as it 
has been pointed out, bears on the lack of sufficient incentives or 
recognition for scientists or any other outstanding contributor to our 
national good. And that applies to some of you gentlemen here in 
Washington, many of whom suffer crucifixion in trying to give real 
service. It applies—it certainly applies—in the civil service level of 
pay for Government scientists. 

I have sat on some advisory committees and I know the problems 
of manning some of the laboratories because we cannot attract out- 
standing men at civil service pay levels. 

So I feel that this is something that invites further study and further 
action. 

The CuatrmMan. Did I understand you to volunteer to elaborate, to 
give us a further paper, as a dividend on this study? 

Mr. Carter. I felt not qualified here to extemporaneously cover 
such a very deep subject. 

The CHartrMan. I just wanted to accept your offer that we would 
welcome any further study. 

Mr. Carter. Well, we will not make the study equivalent of this, 
but we will prepare, if you wish, a page or two for the record that 
might make some suggestions. 

; ane CHarrMAN. We would welcome anything that you can offer 
urther. 
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(The following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record:) 


Fesruary 25, 1960. 


An Approach To MotTIvaTIONsS FoR ScrentIFIC EpucATION IN A DEMOCRATIC 
Society 


(By the Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, Calif.) 


Many responsible people in the United States have recently voiced the concern 
that we are not producing a sufficient number of qualified scientists and engineers. 
In the autumn of 1957, the United States awakened to the fact that another world 

ower had succeeded in a scientific feat superior in its field to anything the United 
Btates had been able to achieve. A general react’ was to blame the U.S. edu- 
cational system for failing to produce and train a sufficient number of specialists 
to maintain our society’s power and safety. The Western World discovered that 
the Soviet Union was producing more scientists and engineers each year than the 
United States, and a public demand arose for greater emphasis upon science. 

Thoughtful leaders realize, however, that there is a need for revitalization not 
only of our scientific efforts but of our entire educational process. A desirable 
level of scientific activity cannot be reached until our society as a whole has a 
conscious desire to cultivate wisdom, the pursuit of knowledge, and the art of 
thinking. The basic question is how these values can be imparted to that society. 

In attempting to meet the new scientific challenge, we must not subvert the 
true worth of U.S. culture. An understanding of the role that science and educa- 
tion now play in our society and might play in the future can only be understood 
in the light of contemporary U.S. values and long-range U.S. goals. Recently 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brooklyn College, New York, made this 
observation: 

“If we merely stress the financial and technical side of the Russian challenge, 
we might eventually end up by being as good as they are in the achievement of 
their, and not of our purposes. This is a qualitative challenge and it is, first 
of all, a challenge to the values of American life * * *. We can restore the 
cutting edge of our values only by emphasizing the moral and the value side of 
our cultural life.” 

One of the most critical aspects of the problem lies in the difference between a 
totalitarian society and one based upon democratic principles. A totalitarian 
state need not concern itself with the overall intelligence of its people. It can 
train the bulk of its citizens as narrow specialists in whatever pursuits the state 
deems essential. A democracy depends upon the wisdom of the majority and 
thus needs well-rounded, broadly educated, intelligent citizens. A scientist 
without an appreciation and respect for mankind, without moral sensibility and 
humane sympathy, is a dangerous member of society. The average citizen 
without the knowledge and ability to comprehend the relation between science 
and the everyday world is also failing to fulfill his role in a democracy. 

Here, then, are the two basic premises of this memorandum: First, achievement 
of a more desirable level of scientific activity should be considered as an integral 
part of a general upgrading of U.S. citizens’ jintellectual {abilities; and second, 
such an upgrading can occur in a democracy only when intellectual excellence 
and the art of thinking become prime values for the majority of its citizens. 

The suggestions that follow imply the need for far more than mere tinkering 
with the school system. We believe that the problems facing the United States 
require basic reshaping of public attitudes and a redirection of public energies. 
It is possible that some of the suggestions set forth in this paper could be related 
to the President’s newly appointed Goals Commission whose task is ‘‘to define 
U.S. goals, to identify the great issues of our generation, and to recommend 
national policies for the next decade or more.”’ 

Meanwhile, pending a result of the work of the Goals Commission, some accept- 
able targets for education have already been set by the President’s Science 
eed. Committee in a statement of May 24, 1959, ‘Education for the Age of 

cience’’: 

Americans should attach greater value to intellectual excellence. 

Every school and college should reexamine its curriculum to make sure 
that in every aspect it is giving adequate challenge to the intellectual capaci- 
ties of its students. 

We should do far more than we are now doing to enhance the prestige of 
the teacher and to provide him with more effective support in his efforts to 
improve the effectiveness of his teaching. 
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We should move much further in the direction of adapting our educational 
programs to the widely varying competence of students, and seek especially 
to meet the needs of the most gifted students. 

We should improve our scientific education at all levels, attempting to 
give better understanding of science to the nonscientist as well as to discover 
and stimulate more individuals who have the talents to become scientists and 
engineers. 

In contemporary American society, the scientist and the educator are not 
rewarded for their activities comparable to those of the lawyer, doctor, or business- 
man in either monetary or prestige terms. We know that in the U.S.S.R. and 
various European countries the opposite is true; education and intellectual excel- 
lence are revered and rewarded. Until adequate incentives are built into the 
American value and economic system, we can expect no dramatic shift toward 
the acceptance of the scientist’s role as being highly desirable. 

A number of obvious steps could be taken to motivate a larger number of 
qualified persons to choose scientific and scholarly roles and for better utilization 
of talent already available. Some of these steps would be to allow the scientist 
and teacher reasonable workloads, reasonable salaries, and adequate research or 
scholarly facilities and opportunities; to determine standards of excellence and 
rate of progress of students not by the capacities of the average student but by 
the capacities of the individual student; to speed the discovery of able students 
and to support them financially; to encourage women to enter the field of science; 
to expand and develop technical institutes with considerable attention given to 
the preparation of semiprofessional technical personnel. Awareness of the 
values of education could be injected into all forms of mass media where the hero 
would become less the successful athlete, general, or businessman but instead the 
intellectual scholar; the scientist could be venerated in all Government com- 
munications, with a fair degree of pageantry and reward surrounding notable 
achievements by scientists, teachers, and students. Greater respect for the role 
of the educator and scientist could be immediately created at the Federal level 
by providing urgently needed recognition of significance to the Office of Education 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In a totalitarian society where control and manipulation from the top are 
acceptable practices, none of the above steps poses a problem. However, extreme 
caution must be exercised in a free and democratic society to insure the preserva- 
tion of individual freedom and to make certain that any change made for imme- 
diate purposes is also consistent with long-range values and goals. Leadership 
both at the local and Federal level must be based upon a thorough understanding 
of the inner workings of our democratic society. Knowledge of how we got 
where we are and the discovery and recognition of the vital forces that still are 
within us would furnish some necessary guideposts for the future. 

The studies pertaining to examinations of various aspects of our foreign policy 
requested by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, prepared by 15 private 
research organizations, constitute an approach to national problems that could 
well be emulated by other departments in our National Government. The 
United States would benefit from similarly designed studies in the field of educa- 
tion, sponsored by an appropriate congressional committee or executive agency. 

Some of the fundamental questions to be studied are as follows: 

1. What are the current basic values of the United States relevant to science 
and education in general? A study of these values could be made with respect 
to the U.S. society as a whole, utilizing information on attitudes toward science, 
wisdom, learning, and intellectual excellence. Groups to be included in such a 
sample would be youth (high school, college), teachers and other professional 
persons, businessmen, farmers, government workers, etc. 

Recent studies relevant to this topic include: ‘‘The U.S.A. as Anthropologists 
See It,” American Anthropologist, December 1955; and ‘‘The American Style,” 
Elting E. Morison (editor), Harper & Bros., 1958. 

2. What motivated the many very capable persons who have entered the 
fields of scientific research and teaching? For a small, carefully selected sample, 
depth interviews could be used. Comments from a larger sample could be solic- 
ited through the use of brief questionnaires. An attempt could be made to dis- 
cover what rewards and/or deterrents have been relevant to their careers. 

An example of a recent work on the general subject of motivation for particular 
roles in US. society is ‘‘The Psychology of Occupations’ by Anne Roe, Wiley, 
New York, 1956. 
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3. What stimulates youth to action today? What subjects, thoughts, activities, 
values, rewards, capture their imagination? What are the strengths of various 
major attachments? What discourages youth? What in current U.S. society, 
in science, in education, etc., are targets of youthful criticism? 

Studies of direct relevance to this question are: ‘‘Image of the Scientist Among 
High School Students’ by Margaret Mead and Rhoda Metraux in Science, 
August 30, 1957; ‘‘The Adolescent Subculture and Academic Achievement,” by 
James 8. Coleman in the American Journal of eae January 1960; ‘‘Assess- 
ment of Human Motives,” editor, Gardner Lindzey, Grove Press, 1958. 

4. What is the role of science and intellectual excellence in other selected nations 
including the U.S.S.R.? What are the circumstances and methods used which 
encourage youth to revere education and science? Selection could be made of 
those consistent with democratic principles. 

Discussions of this question with respect to the U.S.S.R. can be found in 
“Soviet Professional Manpower,” National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C., 1955; “Soviet Commitment to Education,’ Report of the First Official 
U.S. Education Mission to the U.S.S.R., Office of Education, Bulletin 1959, No. 

5. What are the long-range U.S. goals for the future? What are the hopes and 

otentialities that could give to the United States a strong national purpose? 
hat will be the role of science in the United States of the future? 

Some of the more notable aspects of this question are discussed in: ‘Education 
for the Age of Science,” statement by the President’s Science Advisory Committee, 
The White House, Washington, D.C., May 24, 1959; ‘““The Contemporary Chal- 
lenge to American Education,’’ Education Policies Commission, National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, 1958; “The Annals,” “Perspectives on 
Government and Science,” The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
January 1960; ‘“The Search for America,’’ Huston Smith (editor), Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959; ‘“The American High School Today,” James B. Conant, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1959. 

Following research and analysis of the above questions, it would be possible to 
select the salient discoveries from each study—i.e., current U.S. values and goals, 
motivations of top U.S. scientists, popular incentives for American youth, and 
incentives for science used in other nations. It would then be possible, in the 
light of our existing government structure, and consistent with long-range U.S. 
values and goals, to suggest practical steps which could be used on a leadership 
level toward the improvement of the status of American science and intellectual 
life in general. 


The positive uses of science 


Effective motivation for scientific education in the United States will need to 
focus on some realistic but inspiring national goals. ‘“The Positive Uses of 
Science,’’ for peace, prosperity, and freedom rather than for war and destruction, 
as outlined in the Stanford Research Institute report, ‘‘Possible Nonmilitary Scien- 
tific Developments and Their Potential Impact on Foreign Policy Problems of the 
United States,”’ might serve as examples of such goals, The effecting of the prac- 
tical steps resulting from the research proposed in this memo, considered in the 
light of the goals referred to in that report, could perhaps serve as a basis for a 
revitalization of science in our society. 


NATURE OF OUR DEMOCRATIC SYSTEM 


The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Lauscue. I did want to make a comment about the chair- 
man’s statement about our Nation having the economic capacity to do 
these things. I agree that we have. But just as others have set bad 
examples, so does the Congress of the United States set bad examples. 

The Cuarrman. I agree with that. 'To comment on what you said, 
I do not think I want to let the record stand that I agree we are more 
materialistic than the Russians. I think we are less coordinated and 
that the very nature of our system has resulted in a rather chaotic 
situation. I do not think we are fundamentally more materialistic. 
We are more misguided and we are more lacking in any leadership to 
direct us and to coordinate our efforts. 
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Senator Lauscue. I think undoubtedly that the Communist philos- 
ophy of government is rooted solely in materialism. That is, the 
say that all things in life are related to material things. Their material- 
istic dialect proves that. But the point I am trying to make, and it 
is a confirmation of what the chairman has said, is that we are offering 
—" not in true recognition of the value of the contributions 
made. 

The CuarrMan. I would agree with that. Our sense of values is 
badly out of balance. It has grown up gradually. 

Senator Lauscue. I think the research ought to be made on this 
question: Why is it in our free society that we have developed an 
attitude that our decisions in life shall be predicated only on what 
material benefits we get out of it, without giving consideration to the 
= and loftier things which have great meaning and full value in 
ife? 

The CuarrMan. Do you have anything further you would like to 
contribute before we call the next witness? 

If not, thank you very much for your time. 

Mr. Carter. Thank you very much. 

The CHartrmMan. Your report has certainly been received, I know, 
with great interest by the committee as well as the country. This is 
the first hearing we have had on this series of reports, I may say, 
and it is a very excellent one. 

The next witness is Mrs. Dorothy Hutchinson, chairman of the 
Policy Committee, Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, we are very pleased to have you this morning. 
Will you proceed? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. DOROTHY HUTCHINSON, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL POLICY COMMITTEE, WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM; ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. 
ANNALEE STEWART, LEGISLATIVE SECRETARY 


Mrs. Hurcuinson. Thank you. 

My name is Mrs. Dorothy Hutchinson of 904 Rydal Road, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. I am chairman of the National Policy Committee of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, which was 
founded in 1915 to exert every effort to put an end to war as a means 
of conducting foreign policy and resolving international conflict 
situations. Hence we have followed with great interest the docu- 
ments produced by the various groups as a result of your review of 
US. foreign policy. 


GROWING NONMILITARY INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom wishes 
to make only three major points in relation to this fascinating and 
provocative document submitted to your committee by the Stanford 
Research Institute. 

First, we call to your attention the light it throws on the growing 
nonmilitary interdependence of nations and what this indicates as to 
the growing necessity for international cooperation through the 
United Nations and for actual curtailment of national sovereignty 
in the interest of security—perhaps even of survival. 
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The technical problems of improving food production and distribu- 
tion in a hungry and restless world; the world’s trade problems due to 
anticipated technological advances; the problems of planning and 
financing world economic development ail providing technical assist- 
ance, including assistance in population control where this is re- 
quested—all these demand the utilization of appropriate United 
Nations agencies planning on the basis of the world’s needs, rather 
than administration by individual nations thinking mainly of their 
own military, political, or economic advantage. 

It is obvious that the way in which technology is opening up the 
utilization of outer space, Antarctica, and the depths of the high seas 
can readily endanger the whole world and cannot safely be left to 
each nation’s sovereign decision. 

These hitherto unclaimed areas are also great potential sources of 
revenue which should be guaranteed to the world organization. 

It seems, therefore, advisable to give the United Nations jurisdiction 
over these areas before any nation claims the sovereign right to exploit 
them either for revenue or aggressive purposes. 

Moreover, other technological advances are creating problems which 
make unlimited national sovereignty look like a dangerous anachro- 
nism. Climate control could conceivably enable any nation, at its 
whim, to make another region of the world uninhabitable. Nuclear 
explosions, even for peaceful purposes, and the irresponsible disposal 
of atomic wastes by any nation can poison this and succeeding gen- 
erations everywhere. Infinitely destructive weaponry makes world 
survival dependent on taking warmaking power out of the hands of 
individual nations and on limiting their sovereignty to this extent, 
while the United Nations takes over the supervision of disarmament 


and the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

Thus one of the major lessons to be learned from this document is 
the increasing need of strengthening the United Nations with authority 
and machinery for dealing with problems which no one nation can 
handle by itself either to guarantee its own security or to safeguard 
the security of the rest of the world. 


URGENT NEED FOR INCREASING RESEARCH IN THE PHYSICAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Our second conclusion from the study of this document is that there 
is urgent need for greatly increasing the amount of research in the 
physical and biological sciences directed toward the solution of antici- 
pated problems which can be met only by nonmilitary scientific and 
technological means. 

For instance, world economic development, so essential for world 
peace, may depend upon new breakthroughs in the means of producing 
both natural and synthetic foods and in developing new safe sources 
of energy (such as solar energy) for industrial purposes. And atomic 
energy cannot be used to any extent, even for peaceful purposes, 
until the problems of safe production and waste disposal are subjected 
to thorough scientific scrutiny. 

Disarmament—even a workable system for such a preliminary step 
as a test ban on nuclear explosions—depends on the development of 
scientific monitoring techniques. The most tragic evidence of failure 
in this connection is the failure to have developed the kind of seismic 
equipment which could have obviated some of the current difficulties 
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in reaching agreement on a nuclear test ban at Geneva. Now is the 
time to undertake extensive research on all the technical problems of 
disarmament. 

Whereas problems of military technology are now rather success- 
fully anticipated and solved, these other problems, relating to world 
development and disarmament, whose solution may actually be even 
more important to our well-being and security, are being relatively 
neglected. 

From this you will see that our organization does not agree that we 
should, as a nation, blindly accept the idea that the military should 
always have priority. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE FORMULATION OF 
FOREIGN POLICY 


The third point we wish to make is that the contribution which the 
social sciences could make to the formulation of wise and successful 
foreign policy is being almost wholly ignored. Charts in this docu- 
ment show that about 95 percent of the research funds made available 
by the Federal Government goes for research in the physical and 
biological sciences, while less than 5 percent goes for research in the 
social sciences, including psychology. This seems to indicate that 
the importance of the human problems relating to both our military 
and nonmilitary foreign policy are considered worthy of almost no 
scientific study. 

One of the most arresting passages in this Stanford document is that 
which offers evidence that the whole basis for the policy of deterrence 
might be proven to be unsound, if it were subjected to adequate basic 
psychological research. If it is even possible that this is so, what a 
dangerous illusion we may have been using as the very foundation for 
our foreign policy. 

Then there are questions of what kinds of technical and economic 
aid are most productive and most acceptable in cultures different from 
our own. Here there is need for anthropological and sociological 
research. 

How can world economic development best be planned to avoid 
disastrous economic and social dislocations here and there in the 
process? Can reconversion plans be made to avoid an economic 
recession in our own country during the process of disarmament? 
These are urgent research jobs for the economists and social scientists. 

How can we set up two-way communication between ourselves and 
the rest of the world so that we not only hear and are heard but under- 
stand and are understood? 

This involves more than installing radios. It involves having 
something meaningful to say from the point of view of the hearing. 

Can the philosopher and the educator develop understanding of the 
values held in common by divergent cultural groups in the world and 
emphasize this in our whole educational system from kindergarten 
on through the possible United Nations university proposed in the 
document before you? 

Since the sovereign right of the individual nation to use the war 
method now threatens total annihilation, how can the world move 
toward the establishment of world law as the sole means for settling 
international disputes? Of course, not of international disputes which 
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can be settled easily by direct negotiations, but those that are resistant 
to direct negotiation, as a method. 

This should be engaging the primary attention of America’s best 
students of history and government. 

Is it not imperative that more funds and attention be promptly 
allocated to these vital research projects? 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


In this connection I would like to bring up, too, the point brought 
up by Senator Wiley this morning because I think it created some 
confusion. 

I am a scientist by training, and my understanding of science is 
that it is a method, the object of which is to find truth; and it is not 
correct to say that if you do not have the know-how you have the 
science. 

The know-how is the incidental result of knowing it. You can 
direct the search by stating your problem so that you know what 
you are looking for; and then, if you are scientific, you have to go 
about it by establishing a hypothesis, which is a scientific guess, by 
experiment, to support or to destroy that hypothesis; and you cannot 
decide first which you are going to do; and then, from your experiment 
and from your observation, you have to deduce a conclusion which is 
absolutely objective, and into which none of the emotion or intellectual 
predispositions of the scientists enter. 

he Cuarrman. What is your field of science? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. Zoology. 

However, the same method can be applied to the social sciences, 
and I think that is the point that was made—or could at least be 
read between the lines of this document—and it is that kind of thing 
which can be directed insofar as you have directed the problem, the 
statement of the problem; but then after that it cannot be directed 
at all. It has to go in the search for truth wherever truth leads. 

The CuarrMan. You mean to say you believe that social problems 
lend themselves to scientific methods? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. Yes. I think there will always be, perhaps, an 
element, since the human element is somewhat unpredictable and 
cannot be subjected to statistical analysis altogether—there may be 
an element of unpredictability about it, but I think we have not begun 
to scratch the surface of what can be done by the scientific method 
in the social sciences—let us put it that way—without ruling out the 
fact that there may be a human element that is beyond analysis—the 
element, let us say, of the spirit. 

Now, shall I continue? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes;I am sorry. Proceed. 


EXPLORATION BY SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Mrs. Hurcuinson. For a number of years now the heads of state 
of all the major powers have publicly recognized that nuclear war is 
impractical for any purpose whatsoever—that it is, in fact, suicide. 
Yet all of them continue to urge preparation for nuclear war and 
indicate that under certain circumstances they would resort to it. 
This may well prove to be a fatal failure of patterns of thought and 
behavior to keep pace with the realities of the situation. 
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Is it really sane obsessively to prepare for national suicide or to con- 
template deliberately committing national suicide under any conceiv- 
able circumstances? Is our current frantic effort to close the missile 

ap and our threat to renew test nuclear explosions in order to develop 
better nuclear warheads the best policy we can devise to meet the 
dangers and to realize the wonderful possibilities of our time? Ma 
this policy not rather increase the likelihood of some terrified miscal- 
culation which would lead to the ultimate catastrophe? 

The chief value of the document you are considering today lies, we 
think, in the wide variety of practical foreign policy alternatives it 
suggests and the practical means it offers for exploring them—explor- 
ing them by scientific research, particularly in the social sciences— 
which might change the course of history by indicating basic changes 
in the US. foreign policy. 

Thank you. 


PROPOSED UNITED NATIONS CONTROL OVER ANTARCTICA 


The Cuarrman. Well, Mrs. Hutchinson, that is a very interesting 
statement. 

I would like to ask one or two questions for clarification. Is it your 
proposal that the United Nations should be given sovereignty, com- 
plete sovereignty, over the Antarctica region? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. It could be done, I think, with profit, before it 
gets carved up into areas which are considered outposts and possessions 
of individual nations. 

Li eran You are familiar with the treaty that was recently 
signed! 

eMrs. Hurcuinson. That is a first step. That simply demili- 
tarizes it. 

The CuHarrRMAN. You approve of that treaty? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. I approve of that treaty as far as it goes. How- 
ever, it does not, of course, in this business of rule, make any helpful 
suggestions at all. 

he CuarrMan. What I want to know is if you are suggesting that 
this area be turned over to the United Nations; is that correct? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. I think, eventually, that would be the best 
thing to do for the reason that if the treaty should break down at any 
time, that area could be of great strategic importance. 

The polar areas are becoming more strategically important all the 
time. I think to take it out of the hands of sovereign nations alto- 
gether, while there is yet time, would be wise, and also would give the 
United Nations actual governmental experience, let us say, in an area 
of the world which it did not have to take away from anybody in order 
to let them have that experience and find what machinery is necessary 
for doing that. 

The Cuarrman. I just want to make it clear that you are suggesting 
that it would be wise that we propose that this region be turned over 
to the United Nations for administration and control, just as if it 
were & sovereign over that area; is that correct? 

Mrs. Hurcuinson. I think that that would be good, and I think 
that that is at least suggested in the document before you. 

The CuarrMan. That is what I wanted to clarify. 
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PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OVER THE HIGH SEAS 


I have one other question along that line, with regard to the high 
seas. 

Recently, we have had discussion in the Senate by one of our most 
distinguished Members objecting to Russia’s using an area for its 
rocket experiments. Of course, we use an area in the Atlantic, and 
we have also used an area in the Pacific. 

Are you also suggesting that the high seas, perhaps, should be 
turned over to the United Nations for control and administration in 
the public interest? 

rs. Hutcuinson. I think that would be wise, too, especially in 
view of the fact that they may be more and more a source of food, 
plankton, algae, and so forth, which may be needed for world develop- 
ment; that they may also be mined; and that a great deal of tension 
and added difficulties between nations may result from all this activity 
unless it is put under international control at the outset. 

The CuarrMan. The difficulties are already developing. 

You are familiar with the effort to agree on the tidal areas—that is, 
how far out the sovereignty of each nation goes; you know about that, 
I assume? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. I know about that. Well, that was, of course— 
that has been a great problem, and some of them claim 3 miles and 
some go up to 12, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. That is still under negotiation. As a matter of 
fact, we are participating in it now, as you know. 


PROPOSED UNITED NATIONS CONTROL OF DISPOSAL OF ATOMIC WASTE 


Did you have in mind this problem of the disposal of atomic wastes? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand it, we and perhaps other coun- 
tries, bottle up some of these hot atomic wastes and sink them in the 
ocean. When those containers corrode and leak, then is it liable to 
contaminate the ocean? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. It is, and the indication is that even if we used 
atomic energy for only peaceful purposes, within a number of years 
there would be sufficient accumulation of atomic wastes to make a 
very dangerous disposal problem. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you studied that problem? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. To some extent. 

The Cuairman, Are you then suggesting that this area should also 
be turned over to the United Nations for control and regulation of the 
a in case it is found to be dangerous to the future health of the 
ocean 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. I think so, because nations in many parts of 
the world depend upon the ocean for their food, to a large extent— 
Japan, for instance. It is hardly the right of any sovereign nation to 
decide to pollute that source of food. 
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IMPROVING COMMUNICATIONS 


The CuatrmaNn. One other question. 

You said, regarding this problem of communication, that we ought 
to find ways to have something meaningful to say; that is a rather 
broad assignment, is it not? How do you expect to move in that 
direction? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. Well, I think that there are various suggestions 
in this document before you for moving in that direction; studies of 
the psychological and cultural climates in the nations to whom we 
address our communications over the Voice of America, and in one way 
or another, to indicate what they are interested in, what their aspira- 
tions are, what their cultural and religious patterns are, what their 
taboos are, and in that way find out what we can say on the subject 
on which we want to address them which they will understand, not just 
hear, but understand and accept. 

For instance, it has proved actually rather useless to address people 
just emerging from feudalism or from some sort of totalitarian 
dictatorship, which has! gone on for centuries, and address them in 
terms of tune democratic political thinking. 


That may be one of the very first freedoms they are interested in, 
which is not political freedom but freedom from want and that, per- 
haps, we have addressed ourselves to the wrong subjects, to begin with. 

Both in our own planning for what we will do for them and also in 
our words that we addressed to them, perhaps we have addressed our- 
selves to the wrong subjects. 

The CuHarrMaNn. I agree with that. But how do you propose to 


solve this problem? How do you attack this problem? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. Well, scientifically you would attack it through 
the social sciences. You could attack it through the psychologists, 
anthropologists, and sociologists who would make very much more 
complete studies than have yet been made for the benefit of the people 
broadcasting to these countries, and for our Government which sends 
official communications to these countries, and also makes proposals 
in the United Nations, which would enable us to gear our proposals 
to the needs and aspirations of the people we want to reach. 

The CuarrMan. Are you suggesting that our Government does not 
understand all these matters now? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. I am afraid I am. 

The CuarrMANn. You think we ought to indulge in some research 
on them? 

Mrs. Hurcutinson. I think so; and I think you could be greatly 
helped really by using the scientists already trained in this field, who 
are raring to go if they had the money to do it with. 

The CuarrMaNn. As you know, our Government has an aversion to 
long-haired intellectuals; do you not? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. No; not if they happen to be scientific in the 
physical and biological sciences, they have no aversion to them. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Lausche, do you have any questions? 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Senator Lauscue. I would just like to make a bit of inquiry about 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. Where 
are its headquarters? 
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Mrs. Hutcuinson. Its administrative headquarters is in Phila- 
delphia; its legislative headquarters is here, and it has an observer 
at the United Nations in New York. 

Senator Lauscue. Is it comprised of individual members? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. Yes. 

Senator Lauscue. Are there members that are associations? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. No. It is unaffiliated with anything else. 

Senator Lauscue. How many members do you have? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. I cannot tell you. It is not a large organization. 
I cannot tell you exactly. 

Mrs. Stewart, do you know how many members there are? It is 
a small group. 

Mrs. Stewart. I am the legislative secretary in charge of the legis- 
lative office here in Washington. Those are records which are kept 
in Philadelphia. 

We are not a large organization. I would say that probably in the 
United States we have less than 6,000 members. We demand a 

eat deal of our organization in terms of study and thinking, so we 
ce never been a mass movement because we have pioneered on 
issues when they have been controversial and unpopular, and we have 
lived long enough to see questions like China and disarmament now 
being discussed widely. 

We are international, interfaith, and interracial. We have members 
in sections of 42 countries. 

Our newest branches are being organized in Ghana and Italy, New 
Zealand, and we have an international office in Geneva. 

Senator Lauscue. Then, with a membership of 6,000, that covers 
the world? 

Mrs. Stewart. No; here in the United States. The Danish section 
has something like 18,000 members, and many more of them. 

Our international president is a member of the Danish Parliament. 

Senator Lauscue. Now then, the purpose of the organization is to 
promote the acceptance of peace throughout the world? 

Mrs. Hutcutinson. Well, by very realistic means. It is not an 
organization which simply says ‘“‘we are for peace.” 

ut I hope my testimony has indicated that we give rather thought- 
ful consideration to a means of achievement. 

Senator Lauscue. I assure you I was very much impressed by your 
testimony. 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. Thank you. 
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IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH IN NONMILITARY FIELDS 


Senator Lauscue. You are of the belief, and I think rightly so, 
that the nuclear and thermonuclear warheads are now at such a 
destructive capacity that they can practically destroy mankind? 

Mrs. Hurtcutnson. We are led to suppose so authoritative 
scientific sources; yes. 

Senator Lauscusz. Do you believe that we can abate our efforts to 
maintain national defense while the Soviet Union is taking its position, 
as indicated by the warheads of Khrushchev, Stalin, Lenin, Marx, and 
Engels, that the Marxian or Communist philosophy shall become the 
philosophy of the people of the world, and that whatever means are 
needed to achieve that shall be adopted? 
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Mr. Hurcuinson. I think that my organization and I, personally, 
are wholly against permitting the Communist philosophy to dominate 
the world. 

Our question is one of method; which will be the most successful 
method of the thwarting of this attempt, granted that it is an attempt 
and a desire. 

We feel that deterrence, based on fear, is more likely to lead to 
miscalculation or the pushing of a button by somebody temporarily 
or permanently out of his mind because of the strain under which he 
is acting, than it is to deter, in other words, to prevent this from 
happening. 

e do not think any nation now is going to use nuclear warheads 
as a conscious and premeditated instrument of national policy. 

Senator Lauscue. I agree with that. 

Mrs. Hurcuinson. Nobody who is sane will do that. But there 
are tremendous dangers inherent in a situation based, as wholly as 
ours is now, internationally on fear, and the possible hopeful deterence 
that that will keep in balance. 

We feel that some of these other things which are suggested in this 
report, some of these other types of research, nonmilitary tactics of 
research, both in the physical and biological sciences and the social 
sciences would, in the long run, be more productive in preventing the 
spread of totalitarianism than anything we are doing militarily at the 
moment. 

We have seen during the cold war totalitarianism spread; we have 
seen it thrive. Democracy shows up best in a peaceful situation. 
Democracy moves slowly, as you people in the Senate know, some- 
—_ Its decisions are not reached by the snap of a finger but by 

ebate. 

Authoritarian governments can make decisions and make people 
toe the mark in a way sometimes you wish you could, but you know 
you cannot, and you are, of course, not even to wish you could because 
it is a disastrous system in the long run. 

But the net result is that we have to have more strings to our bow 
than just the military strength, and some of these masses of world 
development, and our putting major emphasis—this is, I think, very 
important that even though we know in our organization, as you 
know, that overnight arms cannot be eliminated, to put major 
emphasis on finding workable means for world disarmament. 

For instance, to have had before this Geneva Conference better 
seismic equipment, which this paper before us could have developed, 
but it would take now 2 or 3 years to do it,'to have had it on hand 
before all of this trouble came up at Geneva about underground tests 
and how you detect them, would have made all the difference between 
success and failure—maybe. 

Senator Lauscue. I have no further questions. 


REPEAL OF THE CONNALLY AMENDMENT 


The Cuarrman. Mrs. Hutchinson, I appreciate very much your 
giving us this paper. I think it is an excellent paper, and your 
suggestions are certainly worthy of very serious consideration. 

I hope that this treaty on Antarctica is moving in the direction you 
speak of. I think it is a good treaty. 
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Mrs. Hutcuinson. I am in favor of it as far as it goes. 

The Cuarrman. As you know, there is lots of opposition to any- 
thing of this nature in this country. I wish you had been here yester- 
day to attend a hearing and hear the testimony with regard to the 
Connally amendment. It would have interested you, I am sure. 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. I wrote the testimony of my organization on 
that. I do not know whether it was delivered. 

The Cuarrman. But you did not hear all the others, did you? 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. No; but I do know something about it and I 
am very much interested in it. 

The Cuarrman. I think you have given us a very forcefully stated 
paper with very good ideas and observations. I appreciate your 
taking the time and trouble to come here. 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Stewart. May I add, Mr. Chairman, that the reason we did 
not testify yesterday was that they told us they had so many witnesses 
that we were to come if they had another hearing or to file another 
statement, otherwise we had intended to be here yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; we did have many witnesses. We ran until 
5:30 yesterday. We had plenty of witnesses for one day. 

We do plan to have another hearing at a date that will be set later 
on. 

Mrs. Stewart. And because we wish that amendment to be re- 
moved and, may I also say, Mr. Chairman, that we have a special 
interest in the Antarctica since Miss Emily Green Balch, one of our 
founders, who, with Jane Addams, also a founder, are the only two 
American women who ever have won the Nobel Peace Prize, made 
the proposal in 1947 for the international organization of all impor- 
tant waterways and the Arctic region, so we have a particular joy in 
seeing that the Antarctica Treaty has been signed, and we hope very 
much that the Senate will ratify it when it comes before your body. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 

The next hearing on this series of studies will be on Thursday, 
February 11, and the subject will be ‘‘Worldwide and Domestic 
Economic Problems and Their Impact on the Foreign Policy of the 
United States.” The contracting party was the Corporation for 
Economic and Industrial Research. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was adjourned at 12:50 p.m., and will 
resume on February 11, 1960.) 
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Worldwide and Domestic Economic Problems 
and Their Impact on the Foreign Policy 
of the United States 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1960 


Unitep States SENATE, 
ComMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a.m., in the com- 
mittee room, room 4221, New Senate Office Building, Senator J. W. 
Fulbright (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Fulbright, Green, Mansfield, Morse, Lausche, 
Hickenlooper, Aiken, Carlson, and Williams. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The Cuarrman. Will the meeting come to order. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations this morning is conducting a 
public hearing on the study prepared by the Corporation for Economic 
and Industrial Research which is entitled ‘“Worldwide and Domestic 
Economic Problems and Their Impact on the Foreign Policy of the 
United States.” (Study No. 1.) 

This is the second in a series of open hearings being held in connec- 
tion with the foreign policy studies prepared at the request of this 
committee. The Corporation for Economic and Industrial Research 
is being represented today by its president, Dr. Herbert W. Robinson. 
He is accompanied by Dr. Arthur E. Burns, consultant, project direc- 
tor, and chairman of the CEIR advisory board which reviewed the 
study, and Mr. David Steinberg, staff director for the study. The 
executive branch will be represented by Mr. Edwin W. Martin, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

The only scheduled nongovernmental witness is Mr. Noel Hem- 
mendinger testifying for the United States-Japan Trade Council of 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Robinson, I believe you have a statement to present. 

Dr. Rosrnson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I suggest that after you and Mr. Martin give your 
statements the committee will ask questions. 

Dr. Roptnson. Yes. 

The CuatrMAN. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. HERBERT W. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT, COR- 
PORATION FOR ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, INC. ; 
ACCOMPANIED BY DR. ARTHUR E. BURNS, CHAIRMAN, ADVI- 
SORY BOARD; AND DAVID STEINBERG, STAFF DIRECTOR, CEIR 
STUDY 


Dr. Rosinson. Mr. Chairman, our study was intended to cover 
developments over the next decade. As might be expected, our 
analyses, conclusions and recommendations remain basically as 
presented in our report dated July 20, 1959, and are unaffected by 
the major developments since that date. 

These developments have been, first, the stress by the Soviet on 
“peace,” disarmament and ‘coexistence,’ and second, their obvious 
concern to promote their interests in the underdeveloped countries 
of the world at an accelerated pace. 

These developments are in line with the broad projections which 
we made, and the conclusions we drew regarding Soviet and United 
States foreign policy in the years ahead. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


I will now go over the conclusions and recommendations given on 
pages 8 and 9 of our report, noting how these developments fit in. 
We will then be pleased to answer any questions you may have on 
our whole report. 

1. The Soviet intention is to attempt to take over the world for 
communism, and its latest economic plans show that it is mobilizing 
its rapidly growing industrial strength for precisely this purpose. 

2. While the income of the Soviet bloc will, we estimate, grow by 
120 percent by 1970, that of the free world will grow by only 83 per- 
cent, and that of the United States by less than 70 percent. In 
industrial output, if we exclude industrial production for consumers, 
such as automobiles, washing machines, refrigerators, and so on, the 
Soviet might overtake the United States before 1970. 

3. Soviet cold-war efforts are now being focused increasingly on the 
economic arena, and they have selected as targets the underdeveloped 
countries and will soon have substantial capital goods production to 
support their campaign. I might add, in this connection, that, as 
mentioned in our report, modern defense technology is becoming 
increasingly expensive. With the 3 to 1 economic superiority in 
economic resources of the free world, an arms race in the 1960’s 
would, therefore, become a disastrous contest for the Soviet. 

It would absorb the resources they require to finance their con- 
tinued pace of economic expansion. We must not rule out the 
possibility that this increase in the military cost is the basic factor 
oo ‘hs ostensible peace and disarmament policy of the Soviet 

nion. 

To take the cold war into the economic arena is a strategy which 
fits in conveniently with their internal economic expansion program 
and their international objectives. 

4. World population will rise rapidly (22 percent) by 1970. This 


is an unprecedented rate of increase. That of the free world under- 
developed countries will be almost 30 percent. Because of this, 
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disparities in per capita income will grow even greater between the 
rich and the poor countries of the free world. 

This is shown on the chart which we have displayed here on the left. 
(The chart appears on p. 104 of these hearings.) Blue circles show 
population, the green show income. The inner circles show the pres- 
ent size of population and income, the outer rings show the level by 
1970. I think the chart speaks for itself, but it shows the tremendous 
present and future disparity in population and income all over the 
world. According to these trends, the per capita income of the under- 
developed countries will fall behind, relative to that of the more de- 
veloped countries. 

5. The underdeveloped countries are stirring under a worldwide 
dissatisfaction with present conditions and methods, and impatience 
for rapid economic growth. Unless the free world can make a dis- 
tinct change and create soundly based hope for rapid economic im- 
provement, the underdeveloped countries might fall prey to the 
“orowth without consumption” formula of the Communist system. 

We have pointed out in our report that the key to growth in the 
Soviet bloc is nothing mysterious—no greater efficiency—merely 
the repression of consumption in favor of investment. 

Unfortunately the underdeveloped countries have such a low per 
capita income that with present levels of consumption they cannot 
support much growth unless there are heavy injections of capital 
from outside. 

This is shown in the second chart on the right. (The chart appears 
on p. 103 of these hearings.) You can see quite dramatically there 
the huge proportion of income going into investment in the Soviet 
Union. In our own economy, where savings and investment are left 
to the choice of individuals, we are not achieving anything like this 
amount of investment relatively, and our rate of growth therefore is 
much lower. 

We have stressed here that our philosophy is heavy consumption 
with moderate growth, that the Communist formula is heavy growth 
with little consumption. 

Unfortunately in the underdeveloped countries of the world the 
position is even worse. They have such a low per capita income that, 
even with their present low levels of consumption, they have few 
resources available for investment and they can only achieve growth 
if they receive heavy injections of capital from outside. 

6. Loss of the resources of the underdeveloped countries to the 
Communist community would completely change the world balance 
of power in favor of the U.S.S.R. 

7. The United States and Western Europe together have a much 
better system, namely “growth with consumption,” as well as three 
times the economic wealth of the bloc. They can, therefore, if they 
have the wisdom and the will to act, win this contest in the under- 
developed areas. 

8. This will require, however, capital investments in those areas 
far transcending present rates. ‘The rapid rise in the great populations 
inhabiting the underdeveloped countries, and their small margin 
above subsistence requirements which is presently available for 
investment, demand a completely different order of magnitude of 
foreign aid provided by the industrialized countries of the free world. 
We have suggested a level of economic aid to underdeveloped countries 
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of about twice that of the 1950’s; i.e., economic aid of some $15 billion 
a year from all sources. This may seem high. 

Nevertheless, we have to face the fact that it is the order of 
magnitude required and that the growth in output and income in the 
industrialized nations over the next decade makes such aid econom- 
ically feasible. 

In the United States alone we estimate a rising annual income from 
our present level of $500 billion to $750 billion 10 years from now. 
That is an increase in annual income of $250 billion. 

9. For these reasons the free world needs— 

(a) To continue to promote the growth of the industrialized 
countries at faster rates, with coordination of efforts; 

(6) To embark on a long-range free world program, con- 
centrating on decisive growth of the underdeveloped countries 
under the formula of “growth with comsumption,” financed with 
long-term loans. 

The last 11 years in Europe have demonstrated the efficacy of 
broad imaginative action in the field of foreign aid. 

We have here another chart which is a companion chart to that on 
the right showing the rate of progress in Western Europe. (The 
chart appears on p. 102 of these hearings.) The record of economic 
development in Europe in the 1950’s is one which is just as impressive 
as the Soviet’s own growth performance but has been “growth with 
consumption.” 

A similar dramatic achievement should be feasible for the under- 
developed countries, through a broad imaginative program of free 
world economic development promoted by the United States and the 
free world industrialized nations. We must realize that an economic 
strategy with ambitious objectives for real progress of the under- 
developed countries is just as essential as the common military strategy 
which seems, for the present at least, to have contained the Soviet 
within their present perimeter. 

We stress here that a program must be long-range in outlook so 
that it results in real hopes of substantial improvements in living 
standards in the foreseeable future for the underdeveloped countries. 

Plans should therefore be made for long-term loans by the many 
organizations in the free world now equipped to make them. Above 
all, it is necessary that complete coordination be made of all these 
programs by all the national and international agencies involved. 
The underdeveloped countries themselves should participate in this 
effort. To confine such joint planning to the industrial nations 
alone would accentuate the already troubling division between the 
“haves” and the ‘‘have nots’. Common strategy should embrace 
not only the giving of aid but also the cements of recipient 
countries to follow sound and well-coordinated economic policies 
within which the capital provided can be used most effectively. 

10. The United States must become increasingly “growth con- 
scious” and policies and laws should be examined from the point of 
view of their impact on our growth. Old ones need revamping and 
new ones need fashioning. Domestic economic policy, from this 
point of view, has most important foreign policy implications. 

We should stress here that in the light of the struggle for world 
power by the Soviet, and the fast pace of their growth, our own growth 
is no longer purely a question of domestic policy but a defense prob- 
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lem. Moreover, if we postpone facing up to this problem, it may 
reach dimensions over a period of the time that a delayed drive to 
achieve a survival rate of growth might impair our traditional eco- 
nomic freedoms. 

11. Recent balance-of-payments deficits of the United States have 
favorable as well as unfavorable aspects. Insofar as they portend 
wider convertibility they will ease free world trade and payments 
problems. Large lending programs to the underdeveloped countries 
need not exacerbate the problem; if it persists, such loans could be 
related more closely to the export of U.S. goods. The recent decision 
to tie developmental aid to U.S. goods, while possibly helpful in reduc- 
ing our balance of payments deficit, seems to us premature at this 
stage and not worth the unavoidable deleterious side effects. 

12. Confidence in the U.S. dollar is a key factor. Sound domestic 
economic and financial policies, public and private, are essential to 
maintain stable prices and the international competitive position of 
US. goods. 

13. The United States should aim at maximum liberalization of 
trade in the free world and set an example through the removal of its 
own restrictions. We should also use our influence to assure that the 
various groups of nations forming customs unions or similar arrange- 
ments, which in themselves are developments in the right direction, 
should not become restrictive trading blocs vis-a-vis the rest of the 
world. Trade liberalization by all concerned is also essential to the 
most rapid growth of the underdeveloped countries and the industrial 
countries as well. 

14. All U.S. domestic economic and financial policies should be 
carefully considered from the point of view of their compatibility 
with our external foreign and economic policy. There should be a 
unity of purpose and unity of approach in our domestic and foreign 
economic policies. 

All in all, the people of the United States and the free world need 
to realize that they are at an important juncture in world economic 
history when right decisions right across the board must be made. 

Basically our need is to face up realistically to our danger, which 
stems from the rapid growth of the Soviet bloc, and to replace what 
is in fact term insurance with an endowment policy. 

The free world has a 3 to 1 superiority over the Communist bloc in 
economic resources. It has greater basic assets in its “growth with 
consumption” philosophy and its moral and religious values. Its 
only handicap is that it is an assembly of many nations, all free, in a 
contest with a monolithic group of captive nations directed from the 
Kremlin. The obvious need is for the free world, first to find a way 
to act together, and second to act decisively enough. 

It is encouraging that, in recent months, steps have been taken to 
coordinate the economic aid programs of the industrialized countries 
and to increase the flow of capital to underdeveloped countries from 
national, international, and private sources. 

This is a very brief sketch of the challenges to the legislators and 
administrators of America today. We must all realize, I feel, that 
the fate of the free world in a very short space of time may well rest 
on their energy, courage, and wisdom in the years immediately ahead. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Dr. Robinson. I believe it would be 
more useful if we could have the statement of Mr. Martin and then go 
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to questions, because I expect there will be considerable overlapping. 
Mr. Martin is the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 


airs. 
Will you proceed, Mr. Martin? 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN M. MARTIN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Martin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I proceed may I make one minor personal correction because 
it has been a cause of past confusion. I think you put in the record 
my name as Edwin W. Martin. He is head of the Office of Chinese 

airs in the Department of State and I am Edwin M. Martin. 

We have gotten our mail mixed up for 15 years and I thought this 
might be corrected for the record. 

he CuarrMan. I appreciate it very much. My notes have you 
here as Edwin W. Martin. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate in the Department of State the 
opportunity to comment on this report. I would like, Mr. Chairman, 
with your permission to file a statement for the record and, rather 
than read it, make a few general comments on it and outline the 
main points which are in it. 

4 The Cuartrman. I think that would be very helpful and that will be 
one. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


STaTeMENT By Mr. Epwirn M. Martin, Deputy Assistant SECRETARY OF 
Srate ror Economic AFFAIRS 


I welcome the specrtentty to comment on the report on ‘‘Worldwide and Do- 
a Economic roblems and Their Impact on the Foreign Policy of the United 
tates.’’ 


ENDORSEMENT OF POLICY CONCLUSIONS 


The Department of State is happy to endorse what it conceives to be the five 
main Fag A conclusions of this report: 

1. The importance of sustainable rates of economic growth with stable prices, 
both to our domestic well-being and the success of our foreign policy. 

2. The continued need, in this and other matters, to recognize and allow for the 
increasing impact on the success of our foreign policies of decisions taken on pri- 
many. domestic economic issues. 

3. The value of a continued liberal approach to our policies on trade with our 
friends in the free world. 

4. The essential contribution to our peace and well-being which can be made 
by an expanded flow of — and private capital from the industrialized coun- 
tries to those still struggling to reach economic maturity and independence. 

5. The significance for their political aims of the recent increased capacity of 
the Soviets to engage in foreign aid and other economic programs in areas of 
special interest to them. 


GOAL OF ECONOMIC GROWTH AT HOME 


The goal of economic growth at home is closely related to success in assisting 
in securing an adequate rate of growth in the newly developing parts of the 
world by providing large capital resources from outside. Growth at home makes 
it easier for us to allocate the resources we need to devote to fostering growth 
abroad. It facilitates the internal adjustments we need to make to meet foreign 
competition without taking restrictive measures that would hurt our friends 
and neighbors as well as ourselves. It provides a growing and stable market 
for the countries of the free world who depend on trade for growth. On the 
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other hand, periodic slumps in our economic activity are hurtful not only to our- 
selves but particularly to the less developed countries whose economies are 
susceptible to even relatively small declines in demand for their export products, 
And not unimportantly, confidence in the United States as a country competent 
to manage its own affairs, confidence in the dollar as a reserve currency, confi- 
dence in a free enterprise economy as a system for organizing economic activity, 
in sum, confidence in the United States as a country worthy of emulation and 
leadership is affected by our ability to maintain steady growth. 

Parenthetically, one might get the impression from the report that it is the 
reported high rate of Soviet growth that makes stable, steady growth at home 
important. Whether the income of the Soviet Union is growing at 3 percent or 
6 percent or 9 percent is not a matter of indifference to us since a high growth 
rate enables the Soviet Union more effectively to pursue policies inimical to our 
interests. But we are not in a competition of growth rates. Achieving steady 
growth without inflation was a persistent problem for us in the postwar years 
before we were alerted to the high growth rate of the Soviet Union and it is a 
problem we would want to come to grips with even if there were no Soviet threat 
at all. We want a high and sustained level of economic activity to enable us to 
fulfill objectives of our own choosing. 

How to achieve an advancing level of economic activity without inflation in 
the United States is not properly within the purview of the Department of State. 
= y primarily concerned with the problem of fostering economic growth 
abroad. 


IMPORTANCE OF ACCELERATING ECONOMIC GROWTH IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


It is not necessary to dwell at any length on the importance in political and in 
human terms, of accelerating economic growth in the vast underdeveloped areas 
of the free world. The countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America are part of 
the free world, but they are not committed irrevocably to freedom. They are 
committed to economic growth. The question is whether they can achieve the 
economic growth they so urgently desire in an environment of freedom or whether, 
overwhelmed by massive problems, they turn to totalitarian rule at home and 
aggression abroad. Whether the free world contracts or expands, whether the 
United States is forced back on itself in a hostile world or maintains its free and 
open character in a world society of likeminded nations rests in large part on the 
direction the less-developed countries take. Today, they are numerous but weak. 
In the years ahead they will count more heavily in the world balance. They will 
affect importantly the political shape of the world of the future. 

It takes no special act of imagination or sympathy to grasp the human meaning 
of economic growth, to appreciate the tyranny that poverty and disease can exer- 
cise over man. But the relationship of economic growth to political develop- 
ments is less direct and obvious. Political developments have a momentum of 
their own, and it would be unduly optimistic to believe that just so long as our 
aid is large and our trade free, all will be well, or just so long as the less developed 
countries achieve an increase in income of 2 percent or 4 percent or 6 percent a 
year, they will establish and maintain democratic governments and respect for 
international law. The relationship of economic growth to political development 
is not so simple as that. 

But we know that there is a relationship. We know that frustration with back- 
wardness and poverty is widespread in the less-developed countries today. It is 
felt by the landless laborers who want land, by the unemployed who want jobs, by 
the peasants who want security of tenure and a larger share of the fruits of their 
labor, by students, lawyers, and journalists whose talents have outrun their oppor- 
tunities. We know also that if present moderate governments can offer their 
people nothing but continued stagnation, they will not long survive. Demagogues 
of one stripe or another will come forward to capitalize on discontent and frus- 
tration. 

IMPORTANCE OF WHAT WE AND OUR ALLIES DO 


If, on the other hand, there is economic progress, if the unemployed can hope 
to find jobs, the peasants can hope to acquire land, if schools are being established 
and health clinics organized, if local leaders in towns and a are encouraged 
to undertake the small and large community improvements that hold out hope 
for future betterment, in a word, if opportunities are opening up, we could expect 
morale to be good. People are not likely to seek radical solutions in societies 
where morale is high because they have hope for the future, a sense of opportunity, 
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the feeling that tomorrow will be better than today, that their children will enjoy 
opportunities they themselves have been denied. It does not matter that prog- 
ress may seem slow in an overall statistical sense. The important thing is the 
direction, the trend, the sense of forward movement. 

Whether the governments of the less developed countries operating within the 
framework of free institutions can meet the challenge of growth successfully de- 
pends in no small part on what we and our more industrialized allies do or fail to 
do. Wecannot bestow economic growth or export it ina package. The countries 
concerned must establish the social and political institutions on which growth 
depends, must organize and administer and inspire their own people. But our 
help can make a difference, perhaps a critical difference. It is, in any case, im- 
portant that we try. If they fail because we have failed them, the loss will be as 
much ours as theirs. 


STEPS IN LINE WITH APPROACH TAKEN IN REPORT 


As a result of its studies of this subject, the report makes suggestions for future 
action. We believe important steps which are in line with its approach have been 
and are being taken. 

When it became clear that loans by the International Bank were reaching a new 
high level and that further resources would be needed, we proposed an increase of 
100 percent in Bank subscriptions. When it became clear that the technical 
assistance program of the United Nations was unable to provide the systematic 
and sustained assistance in basic fields that was needed, especially in the survey 
of resources and the establishment of training institutes, we proposed the estab- 
lishment of the U.N. Special Fund. We set up the DLF to meet the need for loan 
sagt’ on more flexible terms, and we will shortly come before this committee to 
ask support for the establishment of an international development association to 
fill the same need. We have established together with the countries of Latin 
America a regional development financing institution to provide capital for de- 
velopment in the Americas. We poopesee an increase in quotas in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to put the Fund in a better position to tide countries over 
temporary balance of payments difficulties arising from unfavorable turns of trade 
and other events. e are continuing to explore new ways of expanding the flow 
of private investment to the less-developed countries. 


MEETINGS OF DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE GROUP 


The current outflow of capital and technical assistance from private and 
public sources in the free world is in the neighborhood of $6 billion. Clearly 
the current outflow is not enough. There are meritorious projects that would 
give momentum to growth that are not now being financed for lack of funds; 
there should be a rising curve for the period ahead. 

To meet this need it is, as the report notes, essential that other of the wealthier 
nations enlarge their role in providing capital to the less developed areas and 
that all of our programs be made as effective as possible in promoting sound 
economic expansion. 

With this in mind in January in Paris, Under Secretary of State Dillon pro- 
posed that the industrialized free nations who are in a position to make sig- 
nificant bilateral contributions to development meet together as a development 
assistance group, on an informal basis but with some regularity, to have full and 
frank discussions on how we can do a larger, more sustained, and more effective 
job. The development assistance group would be a consultative forum for the 
discussion of appropriate national measures, such as the establishment or ex- 
pansion of national agencies to provide long-term development capital, and for 
the exchange of views and information on aid policies, procedures, and operations. 
The 20 nations meeting in Paris agreed to this proposal, recognizing a wider 
interest in and responsibility for the continued economic growth of the less 
developed areas of the world. 

At the first meeting of the development assistance group which we hope will 
be held in Washington in the first half of March, we would hope to provide in- 
formation on our own lending, assistance, and investment guarantee operations 
with the thought that our experience might be useful to others in considering 
their own programs. Subsequent meetings may be held in the capitals of other 
members of the group. Our approach will be flexible and pragmatic. 
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SOVIET ENTRANCE INTO THE AID FIELD 


Before leaving this subject, there are several points raised by the CEIR re- 
port on which comment seems desirable. 

The first comment has to do with Soviet aid. The thrust of the report would 
appear to be that we must do much because the Soviets are doing much. It is 
important to emphasize that the Soviet Union’s tardy entrance into the aid field 
is not the reason for our effort to promote the development of the less-developed 
countries and the Soviet Union’s exit from the aid field—should they conclude, 
as they might, that the cost exceeds the benefit—cannot be the occasion for any 
slackening of effort on our part. It is not Soviet aid, as such, that will subvert the 
less-developed countries. Soviet aid is only one of a range of techniques that the 
bloc uses to make friends and influence people; it is not necessarily the most im- 
portant tool in their kit. It supplements local diplomacy, the exchange of vis- 
iting dignitaries, the Russian ballet, study tours in the Soviet Union, the flood 
of books and pamphlets, the Voice of Moscow presenting the image of a benevo- 
lent but powerful U.S.S.R. on the march in science, in industry, in military weap- 
onry, in space exploration, the enemy of colonialism and the friend of aspiring 
peoples. The danger to the developing countries is less the volume of Soviet aid 
than it is that their own efforts, the essential foundation of any successful program, 
even reinforced by external aid, may still be inadequate, that growth will lag too 
far behind aspirations, and that discontent will push extremist leaders to the fore. 
So long as the uncommitted countries are aware that the West shares their as- 
pirations for economic and social progress in freedom and independence, and is 
prepared to give them timely and substantial aid; so long, that is, as they have a 
real alternative to dependence on the bloc, they can resist any improper pressures 
that the Soviets might seek to apply. 


“GROWTH WITH CONSUMPTION” 


The slogan “Growth With Consumption” that is used in the CEIR report is in 
the end only a slogan and as such of rather limited usefulness. Growth with con- 
sumption is an obviously desirable system, but the real issue is always how much 
of each. The temptation is always to sacrifice the savings necessary to growth in 
favor of consumption. The objection to the Soviet system is more the police- 
state manner in which saving is forced and used for militaristic purposes than the 
proportion of income which goes into saving. The less-developed countries will 
need to plow back into investment a substantial part of their incremental income if 
they are to move forward. They will have to invest in schools, in community 
development, in health facilities, in training institutes, in power plants, factories 
and roads. But investment in these basic facilities, although undertaken at the 
expense of current consumption, will increase current opportunities and offer the 
promise of greater opportunities to come. 

Nor does it seem possible to say at what particular rate the less developed 
countries must progress so that community morale will be high. Many mathe- 
matical models have been constructed which, starting with a magic target of X 
percent increase in per capita income, derive the investment requirements associ- 
ated with such an increase—abstracting from the economical and social environ- 
ment in which growth is taking place—subtract from the requirement the local 
savings likely to be generated, and arrive thereby at the investment gap that must 
be provided by external sources. The CEIR suggests a 5-percent increase per 
annum in total output and an associated external capital gap of $10 billion to $15 
billion a year. This overall approach is apt to prove an unrewarding exercise. 


IMPORTANCE OF AN EXPANDING WORLD TRADE 


To turn to trade, there is not much new to be said or to be added to the report 
on why continued efforts to expand world trade are vital for the United States. 
For most countries of the free world, trade, expanding and unrestricted trade, is 
vital to their well-being. It is not a marginal matter. They must export to 
import. For the less developed countries, trade is critical. To import the in- 
dustrial materials and capital equipment which they need for growth, the develop- 
ing countries must find markets for their products. Typically, they are depen- 
dent on the export of a few mineral and agricultural products whose prices 
fluctuate widely in the world market. In the years ahead, as they begin to 
modernize their economies and diversify their output, they will move increas- 
ingly into fabrication of consumers goods and light industries of a labor intensive 
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kind; and they will’seek to market these products abroad. If we are seriously 
concerned to promote their economic growth, we cannot put up barriers to the 
output of their mines and factories. The United States is too large and too criti- 
cal a market to take such action without doing serious injury to its friends and 
to its foreign policy purposes. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEM 


Intimately related to trade policy is our balance of payments problem to which 
the CEIR report also addresses itself. The Economic Report of the President 
goes into this question in considerable depth and there is no need to repeat what 
is said there. Preliminary reports suggest that our payments position has im- 
proved somewhat since the CEIR report was issued; it is expected to improve a 
bit further in 1960. Our main reliance for closing the payments gap must be the 
expansion of world trade, especially U.S. exports. In 1959, as recom- 
mended in the report, we intensified our efforts in the GATT and the IMF and 
bilaterally toward this end. Partly as a result, many countries have recently 
taken important steps to reduce their barriers against U.S. exports. We expect 
this trend to continue. Over the long term, with steady stable growth at home 
and abroad, we have good reason to expect an increasing income from our in- 
vestments abroad and a large growth in U.S. exports, permitting us to retain 
world confidence in our economy and to continue to carry on those overseas 
programs so essential to our security and well-being. 

In conclusion may I express the appreciation of the Department of State for 
the action of the committee in arranging for this series of reports to be prepared 
and published and for giving the Department this opportunity to express its 
views. 


FIVE PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS 


Mr. Martin. As we read the report, Mr. Chairman, it seemed to 
us that there were five main points or conclusions which were reached 
in it, all of them conclusions which we thought desirable and well 
worthy of consideration by the Congress and the executive branch. 

In the first place, there was the emphasis on the need for more rapid 
domestic economic growth, coupled with economic stability, stable 
prices. Secondly, the report pointed out the increasing importance 
of considering the foreign implications of our domestic policy as the 
world gets smaller and smaller. 

Thirdly, there was the very great importance to U.S. interests of 
maintaining and improving and, if possible, expanding the contribu- 
tion of the free world to the less developed countries in the form of 
long-term capital assistance. 

ourth, was the need to keep and maintain the trade policy which 
we have had, looking to freer and freer trade in the world, and en- 
courage our friends and allies in the free world to do the same. 

And lastly, there was the desirability of keeping a very careful 
watch on the political implications of the increased Soviet ambition 
to engage in economic aid and other economic activities in the less 
developed countries. I should like, Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission to make some brief comments on each of these points. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMIC GROWTH 


With respect to domestic economic growth, it seems to us very clear 
that it does contribute substantially to our ability to conduct a 
successful foreign policy. 

On the other hand, and this is something for which I am thankful, 
the Department of State is not responsible for the precise measures 
by which we insure continuous and sustained economic growth with- 
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out price instability and other difficulties of this character, and I 
would like to be excused from commenting on the specific measures 
proposed in the report to this end. 

e have enough problems of our own. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we did get the impression 
from the report that the emphasis on the need for economic growth 
in the United States was due to the high rate of Soviet economic 
growth. Certainly this is a factor and must influence the tempo at 
which we move. On the other hand, a rapid growth rate would be 
important to the United States even if there were no Soviet Union, 
for our own domestic purposes and for our foreign policy. It is part 
of the American image both to ourselves and, | think, to the world 
in general. We have been a growing country ever since the first 
Europeans landed here, and if we should stop growing, we would be 
something different from the United States as it is today. 

It has been suggested that it is important not only that we grow 
but that the other industrial countries stimulate their rates of growth 
and become more capable of conducting effective foreign economic 
policies. We are now attempting, in conjunction with the European 
countries, to set up a new organization in which we would be full 
members to replace the OEEC. Its purpose would be to provide a 
forum for concerting our economic policies and making them more 
effective. 

FOREIGN IMPLICATIONS OF DOMESTIC POLICY 


With respect to the second point, I don’t think it is necessary for 
anybody at our end of the avenue to call your attention to the prob- 
lems and difficulties of ae account of foreign policy while consider- 


ing domestic economic problems. 

his is something that is wrestled with all the time. It does seem 
to us quite proper, however, to have attention again called to it. 
We must constantly realize that as the world gets smaller, it becomes 
less and less easy for us to make domestic decisions without looking 
carefully at how they will look to others and how they will affect 
others in the world. 


NEED FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Turning to point 3, the need for expanding economic growth, this 
committee, I know, in connection with mutual security hearings and 
other investigations has had a great deal of testimony on its impor- 
tance. There is not much I can add to it that you do not already have 
in your record. I would like, however, to make a few comments on 
specific points that are made in this report. 

I do think again here that one must be careful not to put too much 
emphasis on the need for our doing more because the Soviets are in 
this field. The less developed countries of the world would be a prob- 
lem, the rate of their growth would be important to the United States 
even if there were not a Soviet Union. These countries are important 
markets. 

They are important sources of raw materials. We could not live 
the way we like to live in a world of unstable governments and econo- 
mies which are not making orderly progress. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME BETWEEN CONSUMPTION AND SAVINGS 


I would like also to suggest that we have some question as to the 
value of the phrase ‘‘growth with consumption” as opposed to ‘“‘growth 
without consumption.” 

I am not clear what problems this solves. It seems to us that the 
real issue is how one regulates the distribution of income between con- 
sumption and savings which are used to promote growth. This will 
vary from place to place. On the whole, one of the principal problems 
that we have in seeing to it that our capital assistance is used with 
the most effect in the less developed countries is to make sure that they 
don’t use up all their own resources on consumption. 

We can’t do the total job for them. It is quite true, as the report 
points out, that their incomes are low, their capital resources limited. 
Nevertheless, it is important that they do everything they can to 
save and sacrifice for their future development, and that the oppor- 
tunity which this offers for future well being is made clear to them. 

The real distinction as we would see it, between our economic 
system and that of the Soviet Union, is that we would hope that in 
our country and in the less developed countries the choices that are 
made between consumption and saving are made by free democratic 
processes. We think that the use to which savings are put should 
also be decided in a democratic way. 

In the Soviet Union it is the police state which makes the decision, 
which not only decides what people may consume but also decides 
what portion of savings go into military expenditures as distinct from 
economic expenditures, which would ultimately benefit the people. 


BETTER COORDINATION FOR LONG-TERM AID 


I would like also to comment very briefly on the question of better 
coordination of our long-term aid. This isa problem. The meetings 
to which Mr. Dillon went in Paris the middle of last month set up a 
group of 8 countries plus the Common Market to consider means by 
which our policies can be better coordinated and by which we can 
secure more assistance from these other countries which are now 
wealthier than they once were. 

This seems to us to be a useful first step in this direction. The 
inclusion of the less developed countries in coordinating bodies has 
already been realized to a very considerable extent, Mr. Chairman, 
I believe through the International: Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

The Bank includes most of them, and operates in the long-term 
lending field. ‘The Monetary Fund provides a forum in which they 
can consult and from which they can get assistance in regularizing 
their domestic economic policies and secure the kind of sound eco- 
nomic growth we all want. 

Whether there are useful ways in which we can go beyond this is 
a matter which I think we would want to study further with great 
care. The more people you get into an organization, the more 
difficult it is to make prompt and effective decisions. In many 
senses, and I know this tends to be the view of the International 
Bank, the best place to coordinate the aid that goes to a particular 
country is in the country itself, through training of people there who 
are good and sound planners. Their ability to use the various re- 
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sources that are made available to them effectively is perhaps the 
best answer to this problem. 

We have real reservations about how far one can go beyond this in 
doing centralized planning of this kind. 


TRADE POLICY 


With respect to the fourth point, the trade policy, again this is not 
a new subject for this committee. It does seem to us, as it did to the 
gentlemen preparing the report, that it is essential that we continue 
to do everything we can to keep trade flowing as freely as it can. In 
particular I think it is important to see the connection between this 
and the development of the less developed countries. For the time 
being, they are to a very considerable extent dependent on outside 
capital assistance. Some day they will have to pay back that assis- 
tance, however. Some day they will want to stand on their own feet. 
They can only do this by exporting to us. For the present a large 
proportion of their exports is in primary products, in foods, which are 
not particularly competitive with our own production. 

This will not last forever, as their industrialization progresses. This 
will present us with serious and difficult problems without any ques- 
tion. But it is a problem which we must address squarely. We must 
appreciate the fact that we may face again, as we did in the case of 
Europe some years ago, the issue of trade versus aid. It will be impor- 
tant to them I think politically as well as otherwise that we face up to 
this in the spirit which is suggested by the report. 


SOVIET ACTIVITIES IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Lastly, with respect to the Soviet activities, it is certainly true that 
the Soviets, with their increasing wealth, have expanded them sub- 
stantially in the less developed areas in recent years. The danger of 
these activities is the dependence which they may create on the Soviet 
Union for om for assistance: the opportunities they may give for 


political influence in these countries to persuade them that the Soviet 
method of growth is the better method of growth. 

While we must watch these activities with great care and do what 
we can to keep their effectiveness to the mjnimum, it does seem to us 
that the best way to do this is not by direct competitive measures, but 
by having sound programs of our own, both in the aid and the trade 
field. These must stand on their own feet as effective mechanisms to 
give the peoples of the less developed countries a feeling that we are 
inteeeatdl in their welfare, that they have opportunity for the future, 
and that their well-being is improving. They will have to feel that 
opportunities for growth do exist by means and with the assistance of 
the free world countries rather than being forced back into the hands 
of the Soviets. 

It is a matter less of looking over our shoulder at what the Soviets 
are doing all the time, but going ahead ourselves and doing the best 
job we know how. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think that we feel that this series of 
reports is providing a very useful mechanism for the executive branch 
in raising questions which it is worthwhile for us to study again. 

We appreciate this opportunity to comment. 
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IMPORTANCE OF LONG-TERM FINANCING OF AID PROGRAM 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Martin, do you think that the executive 
branch appreciates the importance of long-term rather than short-term 
financing of our aid program? 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, my impression is that the executive 
branch has for some time felt that long-term assistance was essential 
to the effectiveness of our aid program. 

The Development Loan Fund is a long-term lending agency es- 
sentially. We have taken new moves recently to expand the resources 
of the International Bank and to establish, subject to future con- 
gressional approval, the International Development Association, the 
new Inter-American Bank, all agencies to give long-term loans. We 
have also indicated to the other members of the new development 
assistance group which was set up in Paris, and which we hope will 
meet here early next month, that we see the purpose of this group is 
to develop long-term lending by these countries, and that short-term 
lending does not meet the job. 


ARMAMENT COMPETITION WITH THE SOVIETS 


The Cuatrman. May I turn now for a few questions to Dr. 
Robinson. 

In the third conclusion of your report I wonder if you could clarify 
what you mean about the competition in the arms race becoming a 
disastrous contest for the Soviets? 

Do you not think that it will also be disastrous for us? Is it more 
disastrous for the Soviets than it is for us? 

Dr. Roxsitnson. Mr. Chairman, the idea which is being presented 
there is this: That as we move into space, and I think we are deluding 
ourselves if we don’t recognize that space is going to be the neat 
weapons system, the costs are growing tremendously. The kind of 
budgets that will have to be devoted to this system are tremendous. 
Now if you look at the chart, it is quite obvious that the Soviet growth 
depends upon their having the resources to continue to put into invest- 
ment. If the defense part of this had to grow to match efforts of the 
United States, they would have to eat into either consumption or in- 
vestment. They cannot eat into consumption because this is being 
kept down to such low levels. 

In our own case, it is also true that such a defense program would 
be very expensive. But absolutely we are growing faster. In 
other words, each year we are getting a bigger absolute increase in 
income, and we could better afford to channel that increase into 
defense. Even if what we put into defense transcended such an 
increase, our consumption levels are such that I believe the relative 
impact on us would be very much less than on the Soviet Union. 

It would hardly disturb our economic progress in the 1960’s, 
whereas for them it would set it back tremendously. 


SOVIETS MORE EFFICIENT IN APPLYING RESOURCES 


The CuHarrmMan. That leads me to the next question. You, | 
believe, stated in conclusion No. 5 that the progress of the Soviet 
Union is due to repression of consumption and not to greater effi- 
ciency of the application of the assets. 
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I have noticed some articles and comments recently, one specifically 
by Seymour Melman in the Listener, suggesting that in the develop- 
ment of rocketry and these missiles, some of the Soviet scientists are a 
little more accomplished, particularly in what are called nonlinear 
equations, than the free world scientists, and suggesting that perhaps 
they may be much more efficient in the application of their resources 
to the achievement of these particular purposes than the free world is. 
What is your comment on that? 

Dr. Rostnson. I believe that they are ahead in certain technical 
fields today, especially those focused on defense. I think the reason 
is that they are approaching these problems with a fierce determination 
to mobilize their resources methodically and systematically. 

We have to do it through our whole free enterprise method. Our 
scientists are not working at all as hard individually. We are suffering 
from our own advantages, so to speak. We are a lush society, and 
we are not getting the work out of our scientists that the Soviets are 
getting out of theirs. That is my own personal belief. 

The Cuarrman. Then you would agree to some extent, I gather 
from your comment, that they are applying their resources more 
efficiently to the accomplishment of these ends than we are? 

Dr. Roptnson. In some cases. 

The CuarrMaNn. If that is true then, this cost of armaments might 
not necessarily be more disastrous to them than to us if they are 
more effective in the use of their resources; is that not so? 

Dr. Rostnson. I agree with you that they could probably do more 
per dollar. 

The CuarrMan. That is what I mean. 

Dr. Rosrnson. But if the quantity of dollars is big enough it still 
cannot affect 

The CuarrMANn. One suggestion was that we use the trial and 
error approach. We experiment at a very heavy cost, and perhaps 
the Soviets dispose of many of the errors on the blackboard with much 
less cost and come out with the correct result without having to spend 
so much money on the errors. Do you believe that is true? 

Dr. Rostnson. No, I don’t think it is. 

The Cuarrman. You do not? 

Dr. Rosinson. I don’t think so. I think it is quite possible that 
they could have made great progress in certain areas, by paying 
concentrated attention to certain techniques, but I think basically 
they are using the same methods we do. 

The Cuarrman. You think so. 

Dr. Rosrnson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. You don’t think they have any superiority in 
scientific talent? 

Dr. Rosrnson. No. I think it is purely a question of intensity of 
effort, purposeful effort. 


SOVIET AND U.S. MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRIES 


The Cuatrman. One other article interested me very much and 
I would like your comment on it. It was by Mr. Melman of Co- 
lumbia who is a well-known economist. He studied the machine 
tool industry of Russia and wrote this article which said that the 
Russians have now applied to the production of machine tools the 
well-known methods of mass production that we apply to automobiles. 
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However, we have never applied these methods to the machine tools 
for reasons which don’t seem to be very good, and now today the 
Russians can produce standard machine tools, and very elaborate 
ones for that matter, at substantially less cost. He specifically 
states that the reason for this is not because they use lower paid labor, 
but because they use substantially fewer hours of labor for a given 
number of men. They are offering these tools at very low prices 
compared to ours, which would indicate the application of well- 
known methods to the solution of a problem which is very important 
to this field. Do you have. any comment to make on that? 

Dr. Rosrinson. I can well understand this. In our society the 
machine tool industry is perhaps the prime example of one that suffers 
from ‘‘boom and bust.’”’ When you have rapid economic expansion, 
they are extremely busy. But when there is a recession, immediately 
they fall to very low levels of activity. Now I think the reason the 
Soviets are able to tackle this problem in the manner they do, and 
look at it from a mass production point of view, is the fact that they 
can set their own volume of output, very large output, and go into 
operation on the basis of continuous production, as far as possible on 
a mass basis. We can’t do that. 

The CHarrnMan. But it seems to me we ought to find some way to 
do it because he makes the point that they have machine tools not 
only to equip their own factories but available for sale in these under- 
developed areas. These are supplied at far less than our cost, and 
this is a very serious handicap if we don’t find some way to overcome 
it. They could come into these new countries and offer the basic 
machine tools, the lathes, at about 50 percent or 60 percent of what 
we offer them for and still be competitive because of their application. 
This seems to me to be a very serious handicap. 

Dr. Rosinson. Yes, and I would point out the stress we have 
placed on our own growth, in other words stepping up our own growth 
which needs more investment goods, plus our stress on a heavy pro- 
gram of development of the underdeveloped areas, which again needs 
capital goods. These are two programs that could lead to a much 
higher and steadier rate of demand in our machine tool industries, 
and yield these economies of scale. 

The CHarrMan. We have to do both, don’t we? If we are in a 
position of furnishing the capital, then they go out and shop for the 
machines; they will be buying the Soviet machines with our capital 
if we are not competitive. Otherwise we have to make the entire sale ; 
they won’t be very happy with that if they know they can buy the 
machines elsewhere for less. It seems to me that that presents a 
very difficult problem. 

Dr. Rosinson. Yes, I think this question of tied loans is very 
fundamental. Obviously if our money is spent to buy Soviet ma- 
chines, we just can’t allow it to go on. 

The CyHarrMan. It has been suggested already that we do that 
because of our balance of payments. 


DOUBLING THE LEVEL OF AID TO UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


One or two other questions: In your conclusion No. 8, you suggest 
$15 billion a year from all sources as a level of economic aid to under- 
developed countries. Could you tell us what the current amount is 
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from all sources, in order to make a comparison of what we are now 
doing with what we ought to do? . 

Dr. Rosinson. It has been running at about $8 billion a year from 
all countries. 

The CuarrMAN. So you are suggesting approximately doubling the 
amount. 

Dr. Rozrinson. Yes. 

The CuarrMaNn. And would that be in the form of loans and not 
grants? 

Dr. Rosrnson. I think that grants should not be ruled out. I 
think that you have to consider each individual case. It is just like 
helping an individual family. If the family just can’t repay a loan, 
one is just deluding oneself to think in terms of loans. The more 
depressed countries probably should be helped in a much more realis- 
tic manner than by trying to lend them money that they have to repay. 


IMPACT OF AUTOMATION ON OFFSETTING SHORTAGE OF SKILLS 


The CHatRMAN. One other question with regard to No. 9. You 
say the experience in Europe with the Marshall plan has demonstrated 
the efficacy of broad imaginative action in the field of foreign aid. 

One question in this connection bothers me very much. In Europe 
you had an economy and a fabric of society, and well-established 
traditions of doing business, which had been affected by the war, and 
you had your basic knowledge and skills to build upon. But if you 
go into these newer developing countries, for example in Africa where 
there is a terrific manpower shortage, that is, of trained personnel, 
it seems to me that the example of Europe, which has been a successful 
program of rapid development, might not be applicable. What is 
your comment on that? 

Dr. Rosrnson. I think this is one of the basic problems in speeding 
up the growth of the underdeveloped countries. However, I think 
one should not forget the possible use of automation to offset the short- 
age of skills. I think automation may well be our salvation in achiev- 
ing more rapid industrial growth of the underdeveloped countries. 


USE OF SOVIET ENGINEERS 


The CuarrMan. Does this other aspect of this concern you? We 
are told that last year the Russians graduated 3 times as many en- 
gineers as we did, about 106,000 I believe. There were several 
reports. One report put the number as high as 120,000. They will 
use these engineers after they start this program—and they have 
already started it in Egypt for example—as a part of their economic 
penetration of the free world. We have so few engineers that we 
cannot match this. Is there anything to this? 

Dr. Rosinson. Definitely. I think that the large number of 
engineers is again the concomitant, just like the machine tool is the 
concomitant, of their rapid economic growth, and of the Soviet effort 
to penetrate the underdeveloped countries. 

They are planning the output of engineers to support their plans, 


and this to me is a disturbing symptom, when you see these numbers, 
of what they have in mind. 
The CuairMAN. What do you think we can do about this? 
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Dr. Ropinson. goin I think that we have to face the problem 
that we are in a really serious competition, that we need to develop 
our own economy as fast as we can within a free framework. 


NEED TO “THINK BIG”? AS A NATION 


At the same time we have to realize that to have an impact on 
the underdeveloped countries is going to require a very big program. 
In other words, to put it bluntly, as a nation we have to “run scared”’ 
and we have to “think big.” 

This is my personal view. 

The CuatrmMan. To be more specific about the engineers, it seems 
to me that on machine tools we may be in the position to furnish 
the money, but they will be furnishing the technidiahs and engi- 
neers. hen it comes to which is more influential in influencing 
the country, my first guess would be the technicians and engineers. 
The people on the scene would be more influential than the money. 
Is that true? 

Dr. Rostnson. I think you are right. I have seen that myself 
in Poland. 

The CuarrmMan. You have seen it yourself? 

Dr. Ropinson. Yes, because I was with UNRRA in Poland and 
I could see the impact that individuals have on the attitude toward 
the lending and giving country. 

The CuarrmMan. When you say “thinking big,” do you mean think- 
ing big in regard to doing something about our educational system? 

r. Ropinson. Yes, I do. I feel that there is a danger that we 


are passing now from the sense of urgency we felt during the Korean 


war and its immediate aftermath; there is a real danger of sinking 
back to something like the philosophy of the thirties. 

We have to watch this, and in my mind unless the people who are 
leading the free countries think big about our problems and how to 
solve them decisively, we will definitely be in a terrible position 10 
years from now. 


ADVANCING LEVEL OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY WITHOUT INFLATION 


The Cuarrman. Senator Green, do you have any questions? 

Senator Green. Yes. Mr. Martin said in his statement: 

How to achieve an advancing level of economic activity without inflation in 
the United States is not properly within the purview of the Department of State. 

That is an extraordinary statement. I wish you would comment 
on this, Dr. Robinson. 

Dr. Rosinson. The statement was that it was or was not the 
concern of the Department of State? 

‘ Mr. Martin. It was not the responsibility of the Department of 
tate. 

Dr. Roxsrnson. I agree it is not their operating responsibility 
as an agency. I think that it should be a real concern of the State 
Department. 

Senator Green. That modifies it considerably, does it not? 

Dr. Rostinson. Right. 

Senator Green. Mr. Martin, do you wish to amplify your state- 
ment! 
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Mr. Martin. I think that in agreeing to the recommendation of 
the report, that there should be a more rapid economic growth at 
home, we have evidenced our concern with the problem. What 
we intended to say, was that we could not comment on the spe- 
cific means to accomplish this since it was not in our competence or 
operating responsibility. 

Senator Green. You are not free to offer a suggestion? 

Mr. Martin. I don’t think it would be worth offering, Senator. 
We are not informed in this field. 

Senator Green. The Department would comply with the policies 
already established? 

Mr. Martin. I don’t know whether they would conform or not. 

I just haven’t given any thought to this particular issue. It is 
beyond my field of competence. 

Certainly I would feel, Senator, that it is imperative that growth 
in the United States be maintained at a rate probably higher than it 
has been in recent years. It is equally important, it seems to me, 
for a great many of our objectives that this be accomplished without 
any substantial price inflation. This means restraint in some fields 
and it also means stimulation in others. It seems to me it is very 
difficult to make generalizations, and one has to be precise about what 
one does in particular areas in this field. 

On the whole, it seems to me that the policy which has been gen- 
erally followed of trying to balance out to get sustained growth with 
the minimum dips and swings will, in the long run, produce the best 
results. But particular techniques to be used for this, whether they 
are fiscal or whether they are monetary, is just not something that I 
am competent to discuss. 


EXTENT OF STATE DEPARTMENT’S CONCERN WITH ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


Senator Green. You state in the next sentence that the State 
Department is — concerned with the problem of fostering 
economic growth abroad. 

Mr. Martin. We have an interest, as I have indicated, in seeing 
that growth does take place. But our primary concern, on which we 
have, I think, some expertise, is on the particular foreign policy sub- 
jects discussed in the report. 

Senator Green. Then you are concerned to some extent with other 
matters? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. But is not this other problem one of the other 
matters? 

Mr. Martin. We are concerned [ think in the sense of pressing in 
a direction, but we are not concerned with techniques. 

Senator GREEN. Will you state the extent of your concern? I 
would like to get it clear. It isn’t clear at all in my mind. 

Mr. Martin. I’m sorry. I think our concern is that in order to 
have the resources available to the United States to carry on the kind 
of defense policies which we think necessary for the security of the 
United States, in order to have the resources which are necessary to 
provide the volume of foreign aid that we think is necessary, and in 
order that the United States may continue to be a stable and an ex- 
panding market for the products of the less developed countries whose 
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growth we are trying to encourage, we feel and would press, I think, 
in discussions of policy for those measures which will provide a con- 
tinued and stable growth of the U.S. economy. Now I mentioned 
stable because we are also interested in the security of the dollar. We 
think that confidence in the U.S. economy and our ability to handle 
it and the stability of the dollar are important to our role of leader- 
ship, to the willingness of the less developed countries to look to us as 
a pattern rather than to the Soviets in conducting their economic 
affairs. 

It is also important because a great many countries of the world 
hold their reserves in dollars, and their economies would be seriously 
damaged with political effects on us if the stability of the dollar was 
prejudiced so that their reserves were in jeopardy. 

Senator Green. It is then within the purview of the Department of 
State to some extent? 

Mr. Martin. We do have a concern about it for these reasons. I 
was merely suggesting that I didn’t think we were in a position to 
comment on any particular techniques that might be suggested for 
securing greater economic growth. For example, the report I believe 
mentions that it would be desirable to cut taxes in order to have 
larger savings. This is one possible technique. I am not in a posi- 
tion to say whether this is the right one at any particular time or to 
what extent it should be adopted. This was what I was bowing out 
on. 

Senator Green. All you mean to say now is that there are limits, 
but that the State Department is interested? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Senator Green. But you are not in a position to express that in- 
terest; is that it? 

Mr. Martin. I think we are in a position to express the interest in 
general terms, yes. 

Senator Green. An advance in the level of economic activities 
without inflation—is that not a proper subject to take into considera- 
tion? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, and as I think we have indicated we think that 
is a desirable thing to have done. 

Senator Green. If it is, you would say now that it is within the 
purview of the Department of State? 

Mr. Martin. What I was trying to suggest is that the particular 
means that may be used to secure this end are not within our com- 
petence. 

Senator GreEen. I am glad to have that explanation because it 
would be unfortunate if the Department of State limited itself and ex- 
cluded this matter, which is really very important, is it not? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, it is. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Hickenlooper? 


ADVANTAGE OF SOVIET POLITICAL SYSTEM IN ECONOMIC COMPETITION 


Senator HickenLooper. Mr. Robinson, I am very interested in 
your views on this expansion of the Russian economy along certain 
ines, especially with reference to the increasing volume of engineers 


and the application of line production to machine tools and things of 
that kind, 
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What causes the Russians to be able to accomplish that? 

Is it superior skill; is it a social system; is it a political system? 

Dr. Rostnson. It is the political system, the fact that they can set 
— objectives, then do almost anything they wish to implement 
them. 

Senator HickENnLooper. In other words, they can regiment their 
resources and concentrate them in any particular field of endeavor 
that they want to, even to the detriment of other segments of their 
economy; is that correct? 

Dr. Ropinson. Yes. They can make a conscious decision that the 
consumer will just not get as much increase in income and in goods 
and services, and that all the resources are going into their major 
objectives, and that they will put people into the sectors and areas 
they are interested in. 

Of course, they will do this through incentives, but they can make 
these decisions without regard to profit or loss which is one of our 
problems, and without regard to balancing the budget or any consider- 
ations of that type. 

We are restrained by the fact that we always have to consider 
balancing the budget. Taxes are a big issue. Also we have to leave 
it to people’s desire to make money—which I think personally is a 
good thing—but we have to leave it to this mechanism. 

This means that our methods of achieving national objectives have 
to be also far more subtle and complicated in our system. They have 
a much simpler job. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. In other words, under a dictatorship such 
as they have in Russia, they could determine that they will devote 


their efforts to a certain line of economic activity, and if it requires the 
diminution of activities along certain other lines, such as comfort, 
convenience, consumers’ goods, and things of that kind, as long as 
they have the power to enforce their edicts they can do it; is that 
correct? 

Dr. Rosinson. Exactly. 


ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES IN A FREE SOCIETY 


Senator Hicken.ooper. Is there any question but what the United 
States could at least be equally successful in rapid expansion in any 
particular field if we had the type of government where we could say 
to the public in general, ‘‘ You will have to go without iceboxes, our 
women will have to go without cosmetics, and we won’t have fashion 
shows and we won’t have so many different kinds of automobiles, but 
we will all be regimented and our concentrated efforts will be on engi- 
neering and scientific things for heavy industry or for war production.” 

Is there any question but what we could do that? 

Dr. Rosinson. If we were willing to do all those things it is quite 
possible, and if you look back, this is precisely what we do in a war. 

Senator Hicken.Loopser. I was going to get down to the point as 
to whether we are willing to do that or not. That was the next 
question I asked you: pom we? 

Dr. Rosprinson. Yes. 

Senator Hickentooper. I am just making an assumption. 

Dr. Rosinson. I say technically it is possible. Politically I think 
it is impossible. 
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Senator Hicken.Looper. Do you think the American people would 
stand for that kind of thing? 

Dr. Roztnson. No; I think politically that it is impossible. 

Senator HickENLoopEeR. Except in wartime? 

Dr. Ropinson. Except in wartime, yes; and the trouble is that we 
are in wartime really. But it isn’t as obvious. 

Senator HickenLooper. Well, the physical threat, the physical 
danger is not apparent at the moment. 

Dr. Rozinson. No. 

Senator HickeNLooperR. But as a matter of fact the American 
industry and engineering and scientific genius did some rather remark- 
able things during the war, didn’t they? 

Dr. Rosinson. Definitely. 

Senator HickenLooprer. And they did because they had the full 
authority to concentrate their effort on a particular line of activity 
without question. I refer particularly to what I think is the fantastic 
accomplishment of the development of the atomic bomb in about 2 
years’ time—from the point of theory to an explosion. But in war- 
time we had to go through many sacrifices, did we not, and we gave 
up a great many things that we feel in a free private enterprise society 
we are entitled to? 

Now it does pose a serious question, doesn’t it, as to how we are 
going to compete in accomplishment in certain lines when we have to 

e responsive to the very insistent demands of the people that they 
retain freedom, that they retain private initiative, and that they retain 
the right to choose their own line of activity rather than to have the 
Government tell them what line of activity to go into; isn’t that 
correct? 

Dr. Rosinson. That is correct. I think this is the basic problem. 
It is quite obvious that if nothing is done, you can’t expect the people 
of this country to give economic aid to underdeveloped countries 
themselves, you can’t expect them to build defense forces sponta- 
neously, so that the Government has to come into the picture. 

Now the issue is then one of degree, and I deplore the fact, as we 
implied, that what we are doing really is taking out term insurance. 
We are paying the price, but not the price for an endowment policy, 
only for term insurance. 

In other words, we are almost unconsciously saying we can’t really 
— to win this cold war. We can only afford to keep it a permanent 

raw. 

Senator HickenLooprer. Of course, term insurance is a protection 
but it doesn’t have any protection unless you happen to die and beat 
the company. 

Dr. Roxsrnson. And the premium rises every year. This is the 
point we are making. 

Senator Hickentooprr. That is very true. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND PURCHASES TIED TO AMERICAN GOODS 


Now I haven’t gone through your entire statement, but I wonder 
if you touched on this subject. Have you expressed yourself as to the 
olicies laid down some time ago respecting the Development Loan 
‘und, that that money should be used to purchase American goods? 
Have you expressed yourself on that? 
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Dr. Rosinson. We have. While we feel that the balance of pay- 
ments is a problem, we think it is one that is manageable through 
normal methods that any country applies in such a case. We point 
out that certainly foreign aid, if given in money, can lead to a serious 
problem if the money is not spent but used instead, say, to buy our 
gold or to buy other countries’ commodities, which then gets used by 
them to buy our gold. But as long as people have confidence in the 
U.S. dollar, they could very well hold dollar balances here. That 
wouldn’t hurt us a bit. If we give heavy foreign aid, a very serious 
balance of payments position could possibly result. The real thing 
we need to worry about is heavy buying of U.S. gold. So long as 
they are willing to build up dollar balances, we shouldn’t worry. 
In other words, if we lend India say $300 million and they spent it in 
Britain and the British simply build up dollar balances here, why 
should we worry? In fact, it has made the aid less painful. The 
British have really provided the aid physically. 

Senator Hickentoorer. That is a little difficult for me. 


INFLATION DAMAGING TO CONFIDENCE IN THE DOLLAR 


Dr. Rosinson. The real danger is that there may be lack of confi- 
dence in the dollar and foreign holders of dollars say ‘‘We want gold. 
We are not content to keep balances.” 

Senator HickENLooprer. What causes lack of confidence in the dol- 
lar? What factors will create that? 

Dr. Rosrinson. The fear of inflation, the fear that the price level is 
going up. Therefore, if I have $50 million to spend in the United 
States, if I spend it now I think I will get more than if I spend it in a 
year’s time when the prices have gone up. Thisisthe problem. Now 
if I don’t want to spend it now, then I will say I will take gold. 

Senator HickenLoopsrr. Did you notice any indications that there 
is such fear on the part of a lot of people that prices are going to be a 
little higher in future years than they are now? 

Dr. Rosrnson. I think most people feel that we are faced with a 
very difficult problem, that inflation is probably going to be with us, 
and the problem is to eradicate it. But not many people are confident 
that we can. I don’t want to exaggerate that. 

Senator Lauscuz. Repeat that. Not many people are confident 
that we can regulate it? 

Dr. Rosrtnson. Yes. I believe that many people feel that the po- 
litical pressures, the cold war pressures, are such that it is a terribly 
difficult problem for a government such as ours today to prevent some 
inflation. Now I don’t mean a runaway inflation, but some inflation. 
And as long as you have that feeling, people are going to do the sort 
of things they do. For instance, the inflation in growth stocks is pre- 
cisely for this reason, plus the tax factor. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPANDED EXPORTS 


Senator HickENLoorer. From the international economics stand- 
point, do you agree that we are in fact in many lines pricing ourselves 
out of the world markets today because of prices and costs in the 
United States? 
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Dr. Rosrinson. I think that we have a price level in certain areas 
which makes it very difficult to keep foreign markets. In our report 
we mentioned that expanded exports is probably the major method 
of correcting the balance-of-payments problem. The problem is to 
somehow keep costs down for U.S. exports, and thereby increase 
exports. 

Senator HickenLoorger. How are you going to increase exports 
if you have to charge more for them than what other people will 
furnish them for to purchasing countries. 

Dr. Roprinson. I think we simply have to go out and see that our 
prices are competitive with the prices of the other countries. If we 
can do that, I think we will have the sales. Our quality is very good. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. That is a desirable goal, but how are 
you going to do it? That is the point. If it costs $1.50 to make 
something here in this country and to sell it abroad and if Britain, 
Japan, Belgium or somebody yh can sell it for $1.10 to that customer, 
how are we going to correct that? 

Dr. Ropinson. Well, it can only be corrected I think by a many- 
pronged approach, by keeping down costs. Some of the efforts have 
to be governmental in the sense of preventing inflation. Many neces- 
sary measures are very difficult. For instance, there should be some 
restraint in asking for wage increases by the unions. If they try to 

et more than productivity increases can support, the increase will 
just be an illusion. We will give more money wages, but actually the 
prices must rise to come back to reality. There are many problems 
attached to this method of achieving a balance. Of course, the prob- 
lem again is that the Government finds it very difficult to apply the 
influence that it would like to exert. In our society it is very difficult. 
Taxes perhaps are one means of doing it. If we raise taxes—if we 
are willing to face that—I am sure you could get a reduction in prices. 


EFFECT ON PRICES OF A TAX INCREASE OR DECREASE 


Senator HickrenLooper. You say that if we raise taxes a reduction 
in prices would result? 

Dr. Rosrnson. Yes. 

Senator HickENLoopPEeR. How would that happen? 

Dr. Rosinson. Well, take any individual purchaser, if you are 
taking more out of his pocket in withholding, he has less to spend 
on goods, and the effect on prices would be very rapid. 

Senator Lauscur. Would the Senator yield? Is the converse of 
that true, that if you operate on a deficit basis, you contribute to the 
inflation? 

Dr. Roxsinson. Exactly. For instance, if you reduce taxes today 
substantially, then the tendency would be to raise prices, because the 
consumers would have more in their pockets to spend. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. Wait a minute. How do we get it both 
ways? I understood you to say a minute ago that if you increased 
taxes 

Dr. Rozinson. They have less to spend. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Now you say—— 

The CuarrMan. He said if you increase taxes you lower prices. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. I’m _ sorry, I misunderstood you. I 
thought you said if you increased taxes you would raise prices. 
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Dr. Rosinson. No; if you raise the taxes you tend to depress the 
prices. If you reduce taxes, you tend to increase the prices. 
Senator Hicken.ooper. I think that is all. 


CONSIDERATION OF CEIR REPORT 


The CuarrMAN, The Senator from Oregon? 

Senator Morse. I want to say before I ask my first question that 
I think your report is a very valuable contribution to the work of this 
committee. 

Dr. Rosrnson. Thank you. 

Senator Morsr. I have gone through it once in a scanning fashion, 
page by page, however, and I intend to study it in great detail because 
[ think it contains not only a great deal of very valuable data, but I 
think that some of its policy premises need to be very carefully weighed 
by this committee, particularly as we come to deal again with this 
whole matter of our mutual security program, our trade policies, 
particularly the need for a long-term development loan program in 
regard to which the chairman of this committee has exercised such 
able leadership. 


ECONOMIC EFFECT OF AN ARMS RACE 


I want to take you back to the third point you made, because as I 
have scanned your report, it seems to me that you have not developed 
what appear to me to be some very significant implications in this 
connection. They are implications that not only disturb me but raise 
many questions in my mind as to whether or not we aren’t sticking 


our head in the sand about this as a people and really evading what 

[ consider to be a great responsibility to history. 

As you say in the middle of that point: 

I might add, in this connection, that, as mentioned in our report, modern defense 
technology is becoming increasingly expensive. With the 3 to 1 economic superi- 
ority in economic resources of the free world, an arms race in the 1960’s would, 
therefore, become a disastrous contest for the Soviet. 

It would absorb the resources they require to finance their continued pace of 
economic expansion. We must not rule out the possibility that this increase in 
the military cost is the basic factor behind the ostensible peace and disarmament 
policy of the Soviet Union. 

To take the cold war into the economic arena is a strategy which fits in con- 
veniently with their internal economic expansion program and their international 
objectives. 

_I would like for a moment or two to look at some of the implica- 
tions, because in reply to the chairman you pointed out that really 
the new defenses in the years immediately ahead are going to be in 
space, and they involve costs, as we know, that stagger even our 
imagination. 

Now am I to imply from this language in point 3 that maybe we 
ought to continue this nuclear armament race as an economic weapon 
against Russia in the cold war; that that might be one way to 
weaken her economically and thereby remove the danger of her 
successful competition with us on the economic front? 

__Dr. Rozinson. Senator, I think what we have done here is to 
identify some of the factors at work. To reach a positive decision on 
this idea is, I think, a tremendous responsibility for anybody. I think 
that to face the prospect say of a great diversion of resources into a 
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military effort, perhaps even not being able to stop an arms race 
from actually becoming war, these are grave problems, and I feel per- 
sonally that this is one that deserves tremendous thought, as to just 
what the U.S. policy should be in regard to its effects. 

The real question is, What should be our policy on defense? I am 
not sure it should be used as an economic warfare weapon. These 
are questions I am raising. I don’t begin to suggest that I have any 
answers to this. 

Senator Morse. Suppose I relieve you of all responsibility of com- 
menting on the question of policy and we just confine ourselves to a 
question or two, to the economic effect of the continuation of an 
armaments race. 

When one starts dealing with the problems of the economy of our 
country, I don’t see how we can overlook a couple of vital statistics. 

We are spending now between $40 to $41 billion on our own na- 
tional defense out of a total in round numbers of some $76 billion of 
the national budget; more than half the expenditures that the Ameri- 
can people are making today goes to an armaments race. That I 
don’t think is emphasized in your report in regard to the economic 
problem that confronts us. 

That is nonproductive. You can’t eat any of it. It does not 
clothe you. It does not shelter you. It is outside of the civilian 
economy, and yet we keep talking about a free economy in the United 
States. We once had it, but not today. We can’t possibly have a 
free economy with $40 to $41 billion being spent on noncivilian pro- 
duction. But if we continue this armaments race, economically 
speaking, short of war—we will come to that in a minute—your report 
would seem to indicate that it might be to our economic advantage and 
Russia’s economic disadvantage as far as the resulting strength of the 
two nations following the next decade, and you speak of the next 
decade of expenditure for an armaments race; is that correct? 

Dr. Rosrinson. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Morss. Does that therefore not provide some basis in 
support of the argument of those who discourage disarmament? 

Dr. Rosrnson. Well, I think that what we are pointing out is the 
necessity for considering that, in effect, like the game of poker, the 
stakes are going up very rapidly, and perhaps one of the players 
might feel that he would like to drop out at this point while he is ahead. 
Now the other player has to decide whether he is going to let him drop 
out at this point. This is the issue that is raised, I think, for the 
United States. This is difficult politically because obviously every- 
body in the world wants peace, so disarmament is very attractive to 
anybody. ‘The real problem is should we drop our defenses if Russia 
is willing to do the same, especially if the motivation on their part 
is that the defense stakes are getting too expensive to keep up. 

Senator Morse. That raises a good question. Assume the hypo- 
thetical that we decide to continue this armament race on the basis of 
protecting our security, which is the reason given for it, although I 
think we are becoming more insecure year by year because of the 
armament race, and also on the basis, implied I think in your point 3, 
that we would come out in an economically advantageous position 
over Russia because we could stand the cost better than she could. 
Have we any right to assume that she is going to face that problem in 
a@ vacuum and not so recognize that if that is going to be our position 
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and we are not going to join in world disarmament, her best risk is to 
take a chance now in a nuclear war, and instead of our armament race 
being a preventive war, it ment be the very thing that causes it. 

Dr. Rosinson. That could be. In fact I think that is a part of 
this problem. What is the right policy? That is a decision that 
involves a crucial decision. At this point of time, if we make the right 
decision, we may come through very well. If we make a mistake here, 


one way or the other, it might be disastrous. 


ECONOMIC EFFECT OF DISARMAMENT 


Senator Morss. With that answer from you, then may I raise this 
question? 

Why does not your report contain any discussion of what our 
economic posture would be in an economic competitive race with 
Russia if, according to my sights, reason should finally enter the heads 
of mankind and in the next decade we do disarm. Assuming that we 
do, that we get sure-fire inspection programs that will make disarma- 
ment feasible, what would be the economic posture of the United 
States, in your opinion, in a disarmed world in competition with Rus- 
sia, if we could pour just 20 percent of the $42 billion, including our 
national defense and our military aid, including defense support, 
abroad? 

If we could only pour in the next 10 years 20 percent, one-fifth of 
it into civilian production, what would be our posture then, in your 
opinion, in relation to Russia? 

Dr. Rosrinson. I think that would be a much superior posture 
economically. I think that there is no doubt that releasing these 
resources, if we can achieve the transition to employing them pro- 
ductively and, if it doesn’t result in unemployment—if the Govern- 
ment in other words would choose’ the right internal economic 
policies to see that the resources do become productive—what this 
means is that we could afford a faster rate of growth, we could afford 
a better living standard, we could afford a much bigger program of 
foreign aid and development for the underdeveloped countries. 

All these things would become feasible, and I think in this respect 
we would show up very well against the Russians. I think that we 
would be doing better than they could in any of these areas. 

Senator Morse. I hope you will permit me to heave a sigh of relief 
because what you have said seems to me to have put your report in 
an entirely different position, because I think we have to look at the 
problem from the standpoint of the economics of a disarmed United 
States, because without a disarmed United States I hold the view 
there won’t be one anyway in 10 years. 

It seems to me that we need a very important supplement, even 
though it may involve a lot of hypothetical premises on what our 
economic posture will be with Russia in a disarmed United States. 

I happen to believe that if we return to a free economy in this 
country, we would so outstrip Russia once we started pouring 42 
billions of nonproductive defense dollars into a civilian economy, 
if we had that kind of money available for capital investments abroad 
to increase the productive power of the people in the underdeveloped 
countries, that she could not possibly compete with us. What worries 
me, Dr. Robinson, is that I am afraid she can compete with us in a 
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nuclear war but could not possibly compete with us in a competitive 
struggle on the economic front, and I don’t know whether we are 
going to get enough people in the United States to recognize that fact 
in time. 

I think the viewpoint for more and more armaments, including 
now what you referred to, armaments in space—and space ought to 
be used not for armament purposes but for peaceful purposes—is the 
great question facing our generation, and I am not sure the American 
people will confront themselves with the right answer, which is dis- 
armament. 


TRADE POLICIES WITH THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


One more point, one more question. What about the economic 
needs of the people in Communist areas of the world that we are 
trying to reach, spending millions of dollars to reach through our 
Government? 

What about their economic needs in this next decade? Should 
we follow the course of action of trying economically to coerce them 
into submission to our views by refusing to trade with them, refusing 
to reach them economically in the hope that by economic coercion 
we can force them into an overthrow of their governments? 

I find nothing in your report that indicates any viewpoint as to 
what our trade policies ought to be with the Communist world. 
The report limits itself to a discussion of our trade policies with the 
people in the underdeveloped countries of the world whom we assume 
are not yet Communist. My question is this: 

Do you think we ought to give any consideration at all to trying to 
reach the people in dictatorship countries by some trade intercourse? 

Dr. Rorinson. Having been once on the Advisory Committee on 
Export Policy of the Secretary of Commerce, I know the difficulties 
of deciding export policy. In the abstract if we export, we are going 
toimport. If they import, they have to export to pay for it. I think 
that you must be right back to the question of whether we are trying 
as a national policy to reduce, or let’s say to prevent, an increase in 
the Soviet economic power. 

If you start from that premise then certain things follow about 
export policies and it varies with individual commodities. Some 
commodities you don’t care about; others you are very concerned 
about. I think this is tied up with your earlier remarks really, and 
this again stems back to the question of Russian intentions. If 
we felt that we could, so to speak, trust the Russians, and almost 
ignore them in all our policies, then of course the trade with the bloc 
would be just as desirable as trade with anybody else. 

Senator Morsr. They obviously can’t be ignored. You obviously 
can’t trust them. But they obviously have to be lived with in spite of 
all our suspicions about them. 

Dr. Rosrnson. Yes. 

Senator Morsr. You and I have been reading in the papers in 
recent days about the possibility of the importation of a small Russian 
car. I wish they’d send it over, because I saw some of their products 
in South America also when I was down there recently. They sent 
over some tractors and some other farm machinery, and they are the 
best advertisements for American production that we could possibly 
have. I am just not afraid of Russian competition, and it is about 
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time for us to demonstrate more faith in our free economy. We 
ought to get back to it. 

There are other questions, Mr. Chairman, but I won’t take any 
more time except to say I think this report is just full of some very 
rich data for this committee to consider when we come to determine 
our economic policies on our next mutual security program bill. 

The only further comment I have, and I don’t mean it as a criticism, 
is that I wish you had had a chapter on what would happen to our 
economy if we returned to a free economy. 


SOVIET EMPHASIS ON CAPITAL GOODS 


The CHatrMan. The Senator from Vermont? 

Senator Arxken. Yes. Mr. Robinson, I noticed that you said 
Russian production might overtake us by 1970 except in the matter of 
consumer goods. In other words, Russia is putting the emphasis 
on support for the Government rather than more goods for consumers. 
Isn’t that going to help in a way defeat the purpose which Mr. Khru- 
shchev has announced of raising the living standards of his people, 
and isn’t it going to defeat his political purpose to a considerable 
omen if he puts the emphasis on heavy goods rather than on consumer 
x00ds? 

' Frankly I think he has got to put more emphasis on consumer goods 
to keep his government operations in line with their announced polit- 
ical philosophy. 

What do you think? 

Dr. Roxsrnson. There is no doubt that their program includes higher 
consumption levels for the population. But the rate of growth they 
are aiming at is such that relatively they have to produce more and 
more capital goods. By that I mean steel mills, machine tool plants 
and so on. The only way their growth goals can be achieved is to 
increase their production of these goods tremendously, and relative to 
the production of consumer goods this would be almost the whole 
program. 

They will produce more consumer goods, but relatively it is a small 
part of the increase. 


PER CAPITA INCOMES IN 1970 


Senator Arxen. I notice from your chart 4 that the increase in 
their per capita income is not going to be any more in Russia than it 
is in Western Europe, according to your estimates. That would leave 
Western Europe with still close to four times the per capita income of 
the Russian people. Is that going to help the Russians to win a big 
victory over the democracies in your opinion? 

Dr. Rosrnson. Perhaps I could ask Dean Burns to talk on this. 

Mr. Burns. Senator, our estimates indicate that at the end of 10 
years the Soviet per capita output will be a good deal less, far less 
than that of the United States and below that of Europe. 

In my view they will certainly not be in a position to have a dom- 
inating influence in international economic affairs. If you will notice 
elsewhere in this report we indicate that their international economic 
influence is very likely to increase. Their present volume of trade 
and investment islow. They will have the capability of increasing it 
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by a factor of two or three. I believe we indicated that, but at the 
end of 10 years the United States and Western Europe will still be 
the overwhelmingly dominant international economic influence. 

Senator A1keNn. Your estimates, according to chart 4, show that by 
1970 the per capita income of the United States would be roughly 
$3,500, Western Europe $2,000, Russia $530 and the underdeveloped 
countries will go up to about $180, leaving a disparity not exactly as 
it is now. Maybe percentagewise the Russians would gain a little 
more, but we would still have a per capita income of around $3,500 
compared with their $530. These are figures, rough figures as I have 
calculated them. 

Mr. Burns. Yes, these are orders of magnitude. We will still 
have a vast superiority. 

Senator Aiken. And even Western Europe would still have a 
boat ila consumer purchasing power compared with the Russian 
people? 

Mr. Burns. That’s right. 


TAX CONCESSIONS TO INVESTMENTS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Senator ArkeNn. Well, don’t these figures that you have brought 
out indicate that we should concentrate on encouraging our capital 
investment in the underdeveloped countries and our export of industry 
to underdeveloped countries so far as possible? 

I realize the difficulty in this because so many of the underdeveloped 
countries have such small purchasing power that there is no incentive 
to do this. But if we are going to give any concessions or incentives 
in the form of tax concessions or guarantees of any kind, shouldn’t 
that emphasis be put upon the underdeveloped parts of the world? 

Mr. Burns. That was a specific recommendation we made. The 
export of capital by American industry goes mainly to the developed 
areas of the world or to the oil-producing areas of the world or to some 
of the countries that are in the underdeveloped category but moving 
ahead very fast. 

There are some sections of the world where our investments are 
very small. We suggest instead of a general tax concession for all 
foreign investment, which has been suggested many times in the past, 
that if we want to encourage American capital to go to the under- 
developed areas important to us, the concessions be limited spe- 
cifically to investments going to those places. 

Senator Arxen. I think that is a correct position to take. I was 
also interested in what Senator Morse said about not being afraid of 
the Russian competition. I duplicated his trip to a certain extent, 
and while there is undoubtedly some Russian competition in South 
America on such items as farm equipment which probably had been 
assembled there or in Czechoslovakia and places like that, most of 
our competition is coming from Western Europe. Some of the 
competition I am afraid was coming from American producers who 
have established branch plants in western Europe where they can 
compete a little better in the world markets. 

So it doesn’t look to me as if they need much further encourage- 
ment or concessions on our part. 
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Mr. Burns. They have plenty of normal incentives to go to some 
of those areas without having any special concessions. 

Senator A1kEN. We shouldn’t pay them to do what they plan to 
do anyway. 

Mr. Burns. That is right. 

Senator Aiken. So they can make more money. 

Mr. Burns. I agree with you. 

Senator Arxen. I won’t take up any more time. 


RATE OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The CHarrMan. The Senator from Ohio? 

Senator Lauscus. Yes. Mr. Robinson, I direct your attention 
to page 34 of your report dealing with gross national products, and 
I find that you report that the non-Communist nations, including the 
United States, Canada, West Europe, Japan, India, and others, in 


1957 had a total gross national product of $1,063 billion; is that 
correct? 


Dr. Rosinson. $1,063 billion, yes. 

Senator Lauscue. And that the combined Communist lot, the 
Soviet, European satellites, China and Asian satellites, had an aggre- 
gate gross national product in 1957 of $286 billion; is that correct? 

Dr. Roxsinson. That is correct. 

Senator Lauscue. That would mean that for every one dollar of 
gross national product in the Soviet nation’s bloc, there are $4 of gross 
national product in the free nations approximately; is that correct? 

Dr. Roxsinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscur. Now then you project it into 1970, and in 1970 
the total gross national product will be $1,940 billion in the free 
nations as against $633 billion in the Communist nations. Their 
proportion is reduced about 3 to 1 instead of about 4 to 1. Now 
isn’t it a fact that on the basis of the backwardness of those nations, 
that it is to be anticipated that their growth in percentage would 
be larger than our growth? 

Dr. Rosinson. Senator, I don’t think backwardness has any real 
relationship to growth. The major factor is how much you are 
going to invest. 

Senator Lauscur. Maybe I used the improper term. Isn’t it a 
fact that a nation that is very low in economic development can grow 
much faster percentagewise than a nation that is extremely strong 
in economic development? 

Dr. Rosinson. Well, it can but there is nothing automatic about 
it. For instance, if you have the United States on the one hand and 
a very underdeveloped area on the other, to my mind the major 
factor in the growth of each is the percentage of investment. 

If we invest equal percentages in investment, both should grow 
at about the same rate. There will be a slight difference if they tod 
unemployed people whereas we have full employment. In other 
words, the underdeveloped country may have an edge insofar as 
people who are not productively employed there may be put to work. 
This is about the only edge they have in growing any faster than we do. 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Senator Lauscue. I don’t think I am making my question clear. 
Let me illustrate. 

If I start out with nothing today and I save $1, and you start out 
with a lot and save $1, the percentage of increase in savings is much 
different, isn’t it, in proportion? 

Dr. Rosinson. That is correct. I think your point is correct, that 
if we have an equal amount of investment in two places, the percent- 
age of increase in income would be much greater in the lower country, 
but actually you have to think that this is going on in percentages 
rather than in absolute amounts. 

Senator Lauscue. Isn’t the potentiality of percentage increase 
in India far greater than it is in the United States? The gross na- 
tional product of India is $27 billion. Don’t they have a potential for 
economic growth far greater there than we have here? 

Mr. Burns. I think I should say that under present circumstances 
and under the circumstances that are likely to prevail for some time, 
the answer is no, because with low incomes and a rapidly rising popu- 
lation they cannot save much of their income, not as high a percent- 
age as we can in this country. 

I believe at the present time they are saving out of their net national 
pooh something like 7 percent, and ours is considerably higher than 
that. 

Senator Lauscue. Let me put it a different way. If they have a 
$27 billion gross national product now, and increase it by $27 billion, 
they will have a 100 percent increase. 

Mr. Burns. Right. 

Senator Lauscue. In the United States where we have a gross na- 
tional product of probably $440 billion, if we increase it by $27 billion, 
we will have only about a 5 percent increase. 

Mr. Burns. That’s right, the percentage change would be as you 
suggest. 

Dr. Rosrnson. I think the difference is, Senator, that it is much 
harder for the other country than for the United States to actually 
obtain the $27 billion increase. In fact, it is impossible. 


RATE OF U.S. ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Senator Lauscure. Now you say that we should be conscious of the 
need of an economic growth. May I have your views on what you 
think our economic growth ought to be taking into consideration our 
experience through the whole history of our country? 

And I refer to the second paragraph on page 25 of your report. 

Here you say: 
There are numerous estimates of future U.S. economic growth, ranging from a 
low of 2 percent per annum to as high as 5 percent per annum. But over the 
decades for which satisfactory data are available, this country has never main- 
tained for long a rate of growth as low as 2 percent per annum, nor one as high as 
5 percent. 

Now what do you think our expectation should be on the matter of 
the rate of growth? 5 i : ; 

Dr. Rozinson. Well, I think this is a difficult question to answer 
because it is essentially a matter of judgment. Let me say this: If 
the Russians were no problem to us, I would say why not leave it to 
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what everybody wants and let it fall where it may, so that the most 
urgent reason in my mind for saying that we should aim at a higher 
rate of growth is the threat of Russia and her intentions. 

Then the question arises, what level is adequate to give us enough 
margin of safety that we should not worry about the future? 

The interesting thing, I believe, is this: If you are growing at 3 per- 
cent a year over a decade you grow a certain amount. If you grow at 
5 percent a year, the impact on the geometric progression is tremen- 
dous. The difference in the level at the end of the decade is tremen- 
dous, so that you might say that an increase of 2 percent per annum 
over the present rate, let us say from 4 to 6, would have a tremendous 
effect on the future. This is the sort of thing we are talking about, 
the sort of dimensions we are talking about, growing at say 6 percent 
rather than 4 or 7 percent rather than 4; this is the kind of change 
that is envisaged. 


METHODS TO INCREASE U.S. ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Senator Lauscue. You recommend that we increase our growth. 
How would you proceed to do it? 

Dr. Rosinson. Dr. Burns, would you comment on some of the 
recommendations we make? 

Mr. Burns. We indicated, Senator, that the United States has not 
had up to now, and doesn’t have now, any comprehensive growth pro- 
gram or policy. It is very difficult in this kind of economic and 
political and social system to have the kind of growth policy such as 
the Soviet Union has. 

We recommended and described in some detail this: That the first 
step should be for the Congress and perhaps the executive branch to 
examine present legislation and present practices in industry and 
labor and elsewhere, to find the possible deterrents to our normal 
forces of growth. 

This would be a question of looking at our tax system to see if it is 
limiting growth as against, let’s say, a period of 50 or 40 or 30 years 
ago, and to see what effect some of our pricing policies in industry 
and Hee wage policies might have as possible deterrents to economic 
growth. 

The first step we suggest for the Congress in looking at this problem 
is to remove whatever deterrents that might be found in the way of a 
relatively rapid degree of economic growth. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, there are two steps that you have 
outlined thus far, first, removing tax deterrents that might exist? 

Mr. Burns. Right. 

Senator Lauscue. And two, the claim that we are pricing ourselves 
out of world markets because of prices as they are now fixed by the 
practices of labor and management? 

Mr. Burns. That would bear looking into. I think the statement 
“pricing ourselves out of world markets’ is an exaggeration and a 
very substantial exaggeration. 

Senator Lauscuz. You say that in your report, but I think you 
modify it somewhat. But I will get to that in a minute. Now what 
other methods would you use in increasing our economic growth? 

Dr. Rosinson. I would like to mention two important factors in 
my mind. First, we hear some talk about a 35-hour week. To me, 
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if we want to achieve the sort of economic growth that we think 
we have to have to meet the Soviet situation, this is something I 
think that we ought to realize is a luxury we can’t afford. It would 
certainly slow down our growth. 

Another example of a basic fact, wages are going to increase. 
Our figures show that the average income is going to go up in this 
country. The figures show that our per capita income is going to 
rise considerably. Now in what form are people going to take this 
income? 

If they have an increase in wages, if you take it in the form of money 
in the pocket today and it is spent, it goes into consumption and not 
into investment. But if more emphasis is placed on retirement 
benefits, increasing the retirement benefits, this is going to stimulate 
the kind of seowth that we have in mind, because that money will 
be saved and the savings will be invested, the funds will be available 
for investment. 

Senator Lauscue. Now then we have four steps: eliminate tax de- 
terrents, eliminate practices which are raising prices beyond justifi- 
cation and creating inflation, three, beware of getting into the 35-hour 
week; is that correct? 

Dr. Rosrnson. Yes. 

Senator Lauscus. That does not increase economic growth. 

Dr. Rosinson. No. 

Senator Lauscue. And four, you think it would be helpful to 
become more liberal in pension payments and retirement payments. 

Dr. Rosinson. That is, instead of an income in the pay package 
immediately, to have the increases in wages paid in the form of 
retirement benefits. 

SOVIET EDUCATION 


Senator Lauscur. Now we discussed the education in Russia. 
Have you made a study of that subject? 

Dr. Rosrnson. No, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. This study doesn’t embrace it? 

Dr. Roxrnson. No. 

Senator Lauscur. We had a study made by another group. I 
would like to mention this for the record at this time. 

On page 28 of the Columbia University study this statement 
appears: 

Although the Soviet Union now has about half as many college graduates as 
the United States, it now has at its disposal about 1,750,000 scientists and engi- 
neers, aS against 1,540,000 in this country. 

In other words, our population has twice as many college graduates 
as the Soviet, but in the face of that, the Soviet has 250,000 more 
engineers and scientists. 

"I think that corroborates the fact that their educational system, 
probably through regimentation, is producing more engineers and 
scientists. 

CONFIDENCE IN THE DOLLAR 


Now I would like to ask a question about establishing the confi- 
genes of the public in our dollar. You feel that that is very important, 
0 you? 
r. Rosrnson. Definitely. 
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Senator Lauscnre. And that whatever we do by depreciating 
the confidence of the public in the dollar is inimical to our country? 

Dr. Rosrinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Are you at all alarmed that there might come 
a time when our foreign creditors, instead of being content with having 
paper dollars at their command, may say ‘‘We don’t want your paper 
dollars, but we want gold.” 

Do you have a fear of that? 

Dr. Rozsrnson. I have no fear of it actually, because I think we 
are going to keep the dollar stable. 

Senator Lauscue. What is that? 

Dr. Rostnson. I think we are going to keep the dollar under 
control. But certainly this is the danger you face if there isn’t the 
right financial policy in keeping stability of the dollar. But I don’t 
believe that we are going to fail in this effort. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, you feel that we are going to keep the 
dollar stable and you are of that conviction even though it has fallen 
43 cents in its purchasing value from 1940 down to today? 

Dr. Rosinson. Yes, I do, because I think most of that was because 
of the war and the Korean war. 

Senator Lauscue. Well, what about the deficits in 24 of the last 
29 years. Do you feel that they have had any influence upon the 
depreciated buying power of the dollar? 

. Dr. Rosinson. Certainly they have been factors in an inflationary 
direction. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Senator Lauscur. Now then, getting down to the balance of pay- 
ments that exist between our creditors and our debtors, they are run- 
ning against us according to the present exchange; is that correct? 

Dr. Rosinson. Well, you have to remember too that the deficit in 
the balance of payments would not really be there if we had no foreign 
aid. The point is that some of the money that we give is being spent 
elsewhere, and we are facing the fact that it is not being spent here. 

Senator Lauscue. Yes. 

Dr. Rosinson. In other words, if we stopped the foreign aid pro- 
gram tomorrow I think we would have a balance of payments surplus. 

Senator Lauscue. I think that is correct. The figures show that 
it is 16 billion of exports as against 14 billion of imports, but when you 
consider the dollars that we are spending through our military and 
foreign aid, the deficit is against us. 

Dr. Rostnson. Right. 

Senator Lauscue. Isn’t it a fact that we have lost $414 billion of 
gold in the last half decade and that it has dropped from $22}, billion 
down to 18? 

Mr. Burns. It was about $24 billion and now is down to about 
$1934 billion. 

Senator LauscHe. That would be $41 billion. 

Mr. Burns. Yes. 


GOLD RESERVE REQUIREMENT 


Senator Lauscue. Who can answer this question: As against the 
currency that we have in circulation in the United States, what amount 
of gold ought we to have in our reserves? 
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Mr. Burns. Under the present—are you asking what it would be 
under the present law? 

Senator Lauscue. Yes. 

Mr. Burns. It would be one-quarter of about 

Senator Lauscue. $40 billion? 

Mr. Burns. No, there are about $27 billion of Federal reserve notes 
outstanding, requiring a little less than $7 billion of gold reserve. 

Senator LauscuHe. Do you have a different view on that? 

Mr. Martin. My understanding is that the present legislation 
requires that between $12 and $13 billion of our gold reserve be held 
as a reserve against currency outstanding. 

Senator Lauscuz. Now I would like to have that checked, if you 
will, because it is my understanding that there is $40 billion of paper 
outstanding and you have to have one-quarter of it, and that it is 
at least $10 billion that we ought to have in gold under the law. 

Mr. Burns. May I clear up what | think is a slight confusion here? 
The gold requirement under the law is a requirement behind currency 
and the member bank deposits or reserves in the Federal Reserve, 
both of which require 25 percent reserve in gold. 

When we take both of those liabilities, the currency outstanding 
and the member bank reserves in the system, we must have approxi- 
mately $12 billion as the required gold reserve out of approximately 
$19.5 billion of gold we now have in our system. 

Senator Lauscuse. Now what are the claims that our foreign credi- 
tors have against us at this time? 

Mr. Burns. Official foreign reserves held by central banks and 
governments come to about 8 or 9 billion dollars, and the total claims 
against us come to approximately $17 billion. 

Senator Lauscue. Seventeen. So that if there was an immediate 
demand made by our foreign creditors for the payment of their $17 
billion in obligations, we would have only $934 billion in gold to meet it. 

+: eaten The entire amount of claims against us is not payable 
in go 

r believe we are obliged only to pay, honor in gold, the official bal- 
ances held by the foreign governments. 

I think even here we have a considerable amount of discretion on 
our part. I think it would be a most unlikely situation that all of these 
claims would be presented to us for payment in gold. 

Senator Lauscne. You have the identical situation that occurs 
when there is a run on a bank. 

If he loses faith in the ability of the bank to pay, the depositor 
makes the run. 

Mr. Burns. Right. 

Senator Lauscuer. And the only way it would happen is if the for- 
eign creditors lose faith in our dollar and say, “Instead of paying us in 
dollars we want you to pay us in gold.” 

Mr. Burns. I think we are all in agreement that their confidence 
in our dollar is most essential and we should take all steps necessary 
to assure that they maintain that confidence in the U.S. dollar. 


RECOMMENDED LEVEL OF CAPITAL FLOW 


Senator Lauscne. You recommend $15 billion a year in the overall 
in ag n aid. Where would you get it? 
urns. This isn’t quite what we said. 
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We said by the end of the present decade we thought that foreign 
capital flows to underdeveloped countries should approximate, as an 
order of magnitude, $15 billion from all sources. That is, some part 
from the U.S. Government, some from the governments of the indus- 
trial countries of Western Europe, some from the international agen- 
cies, and then of course there are large private capital flows. 

So that the $15 billion is only partly ours, and of the part that is ours 
only a small part is Government. 

Senator Lauscue. I think our foreign aid is now about $3 billion. 

Mr. Burns. Approximately that, yes; of all sorts. 

Senator Lauscusr. Do you contemplate an increase of that accord- 
ing to your study? 

Mr. Burns. We didn’t make any attempt to estimate what Con- 
gress might do, in the next year or two in this connection. 

Senator Lauscue. So your $15 billion covers aid through the exist- 
ing banks and aid through our foreign aid program? 

Mr. Burns. And Western European governments, with their aid 
program. 

Senator Lauscue. That is all I have. I want to commend this 
group for this study. It contains valuable information. There may 
be some parts of it with which I disagree, but that doesn’t depreciate, 
in my opinion, the value of your report. 


U.S. MONETARY CLAIMS AGAINST OTHER COUNTRIES 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Burns, before I call on the next Senator, I 
don’t think we should overlook offsetting these claims against us. We 
have extremely large claims against all these other countries, running 
to many times more than they have against us, just as the bank has 
against its creditors, too; is that not so? 

Mr. Burns. Yes; we have very substantial claims against them. 
They are for the most part not the liquid claims that they have 
against us. 

The CuatrmMan. Not liquid, but at least it should be noted that 
last year three‘of,these’governments dispensed some payments. Ger- 
many, France, and England all paid very substantial amounts in 
gold I believe to our Government in an effort to be friendly and help 
this situation, I think in advance of the due date. 

Mr. Burns. That is right. In addition last year I believe we re- 
ceived nearly $3 billion in repayment of debt, debt service and divi- 
dends on private and public investment. 

The Cuairman. I didn’t want the record to be left as if we were 
subject to all this and there was nothing the other way. 

Senator Williams? 


NATURE OF FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS TO OTHER COUNTRIES 


Senator Morse. If Senator Williams will permit me to supplement 
this with one question, because the Senator from Ohio made a very 
persuasive argument here on the basis of a run on the bank and [ 
want to get this additional observation into the record. 

Although in the case of a run on a bank the bank is subject to 
immediate withdrawal on the part of the depositors, is it not true 
that in connection with these foreien obligations there is not an 
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analogous situation at all because these are not sight drafts in many 
instances, but they are based upon time obligations that do not permit 
the foreign country to demand immediate payment. 

Senator Lauscue. I don’t care to answer, but I can’t agree with 
the Senator from Oregon. These are obligations that are demand, 
and if they are made at one time they will exceed the gold which we 
should have to meet them. 

Senator Morss. That is a question of fact that we ought to get 
clear in the record as to the nature of these obligations, first whether 
or not they are in excess of the obligations owed us by the same 
countries or by a combination of countries, and second, whether or 
not they can be demanded and must be paid on sight. 

Mr. Burns. The official reserves normally are demand or short 
term. 

Senator Morse. Are those the obligations the Senator from Ohio 
is talking about or is he talking about the debts that we owe these 
foreign governments on the basis of loans? 

Senator Lauscne. The Senator from Ohio is talking about the 
demand obligations that we have, and I recognize that we have a lot 
of contractual credits that are payable in the future to us. Last year 
these foreign debtors, realizing the gold demands that were made upon 
us, on their own volition said ‘We will give you a part of our gold so 
you won’t further deplete the reserves which you have.” That is 
correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Burns. They paid some of their obligations and bought 
dollars with gold for their IMF subscriptions. 

Senator Lauscue. It wasn’t $214 billion. I think it was about 
$300 million as I recall it. 

Mr. Burns. Their repayments to us on the long-term obligations 
owed the U.S. Government came as I remember it—I would like to 
check this—to something like $1.2 billion. Their gold payments to 
us were to obtain dollars. 

Senator Morse. I want to get clear for the record, if Senator 
Lausche will permit, this point: That I think the record now stands, 
if you read it, as seeming to indicate that we are at a great disadvan- 
tage in relation to the foreign countries in that we owe more than we 
could have brought in. The Senator from Arkansas has just pointed 
out that we are not in that unfavorable position, but the balance is in 
our favor really when you take up all the obligations, that we owe and 
that are owed to us. 

We are in a very strong position. 

Senator Lauscue. I don’t agree that we are in a strong position 
but I agree that they owe us more than we owe them. 

Senator Morse. That is the only thing I wanted to get clear. 


U.S. SHORT-TERM OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE IN GOLD 


The Cuarrman. The Senator from Delaware? 

Senator WiiuraMs. In line with that same question, is it not a 
fact that out of this $17 billion of credits which are held against the 
U.S. Government, about $12 or $13 billion of them are direct obli- 
gations to the U.S. Government, which are short-term securities, very 
short, and which are callable on demand of those nations in gold. 

Mr. Burns. They hold much of their official reserves—— 
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Senator WiuuiaMs. Is that statement correct, or is it not? 

Mr. Burns. I can’t say that the figure you give is correct. 

Senator WiuuiaMs. Is there anyone here that can give us that 
figure? I am speaking now not of obligations we have in general. I 
am speaking of the direct obligations to the U.S. Government, which 
are in short-term securities, which are payable upon maturity on 
demand in gold. 

It is my understanding from the testimony before the Finance 
Committee that that amounts to around $10 to $12 billion which could 
be called in a relatively short time. I am not anticipating it but I say 
the possibility is there; is that not correct? 

Mr. Burns. It is conceivable. As I say, I can’t verify the figure 
you give, but the foreign governments and the foreign nationals do 
own a substantial amount of short-term U.S. Government obligations. 

Senator Wiuu1aMs. Is there anyone in the group here that can give 
a different figure than this which has been suggested of around $10 to 
$12 billion in short-term securities? 

Dr. Rosinson. Not offhand, sir. I think perhaps we could send 
something in on this too. 


OTHER COUNTRIES’ OBLIGATIONS TO UNITED STATES NOT PAYABLE 
IN GOLD 


Senator WittrAMs. Now another question. It is pointed out that 
some of these same nations have obligations which they in turn owe 
the U.S. Government which may be an offsetting factor. Now do we 
have the right on those obligations to demand payment in gold? Or 
are those obligations payable in currency or in paper? 

Mr. Burns. Most of the obligations are payable in dollars to the 
United States, except Public Law 480 and DLF loans. 

Senator Wituiams. Are they payable in gold on demand or in 
dollars? 

Mr. Burns. No, the contracts are not written that way. Except 
for Public Law 480 and DLF loans, the foreign government agrees to 
pay interest and to repay principal in dollars to the United States, not 
in gold but in dollars. 

enator Witu1AMs. That is my understanding. I am not anticipat- 
ing arun. I am not that pessimistic. But I felt that the record 
should be clear that the obligations which these foreign governments 
hold against the United States are payable upon their demand in gold. 
The obligations in many instances which we in turn hold against those 
same governments are not payable in gold. 

Mr. Burns. The obligations that we owe to the foreign governments 
in the sense that they have these balances here are not contractually 
payable in gold. They may convert those dollars into gold and take 
the gold back with them as they did in 1958 and to some extent in 1959. 

But we do that because we are internationally on the gold standard. 

Senator WiuuraMs. I am not questioning that and the mechanics of 
it are as you point out. But I think that the record should not be 
left here that we are going to sit back in a secure spot where these 
nations owe us as much as we may owe them, and that we can merely 
cancel out debts. 

Our obligations are payable upon their demand in gold. Their 
obligations are not payable to us in gold upon our demand to the 
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same extent. If that is not true, I would like the record to be corrected. 

Mr. Burns. The statement generally is correct, Senator. Many of 
the obligations owed to us are long-term obligations and some are 
repayable in foreign currencies, not dollars: I think what we are dis- 
cussing here are the short-term obligations which are claims that they 
have against us. 

Senator Wiitrams. What we are discussing, as the Senator from 
Ohio pointed out, is what could happen in the next 4 to 5 years and 
that is the situation we are dealing with. 

Dr. Rostnson. I think there is this point too, Senator. If we have 
a claim which is payable in dollars we could use the dollars to buy 
gold if we wanted gold. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Will you explain that to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, because I don’t think he has the same understanding. 

Dr. Rosinson. I would have thought we would only have to go 
into the world market to buy the gold in that case. 

Senator Witurams. You think we would have no difficulty in raising 
that amount of gold if we had a sudden call for 8 or 9 billion you 
mean? We could take the same dollars and go out and get that? 

Dr. Rostnson. I think there might be some problems as to whether 
it would put a strain on the price of gold. 

Senator Wixturams. If you put a strain on the price of gold you are 
immediately unable to fill it at $35 and then you are confronted with 
the situation of a devaluation of the dollar in order to do it; is that 
correct? 

Dr. Rosinson. Right. 

Senator Wiiurams. And that is what we are fearful of? 

Dr. Roxsinson. Yes. 

Senator Wiuu1ams. So we are speaking of what can be done without 
devaluation of the dollar? 

Dr. Ropinson. Exactly. 


PROJECTED $15 BILLION YEARLY FOR FOREIGN AID 


Senator Witu1ams. Now if I understand one of your recommen- 
dations here, you are recommending that foreign aid be increased to 
$15 billion per year. As I read the statement I thought you meant 
that to be as early as possible. Now from later discussion I gathered 
you meant that at the projected date. When do you think it should 
be increased to $15 billion, next year, 10 years from now? 

Mr. Burns. No, we stated Senator, that over the decade, by the 
end of the decade, and again this is an order of magnitude, something 
of that size probably needs to be sent from all sources; this is the 
amount of capital that needs to be sent to these countries. 

Senator Witurams. To the extent that we increased it, how would 
you recommend that we raise that additional money—in the form of 
increased taxes, or would you suggest that we borrow it? 

Mr. Burns. The probability is that over this period of time, the 
increase in the income of this country as well as the European countries 
that we suggest should participate in this, and with present tax levels, 
very likely there will be funds for this purpose. 

Senator Witu1aMs. That is a good bit like my prediction on rain. 
It is probably going torain. What would you say if it does not develop? 

Would you suggest that we curtail foreign aid or raise taxes or what? 
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Mr. Burns. I think at that time if we don’t have the current re- 
ceipts to cover this, Senator, the administration and the Congress 
would have to look at the situation, the alternatives. 

It might be that the alternative, given the world situation, is that 
we borrow it to provide the funds. I don’t think at this point we can 
say 10 years from now whether we ought to drop foreign aid rather 
than borrow the money to provide foreign aid. 

Senator Wiit1aMs. Let’s not go to 10 years. If you are going to 
increase it by $8 billion over a period of 10 years you are going to 
increase it at the rate of about $800 million per year. If you are going 
to increase it $800 million per year and you don’t have that money 
next year, would you suggest we increase it by the $800 million next 
year and raise the taxes or what? 

Now I speak of next year only. Or would you suggest that we 
postpone any consideration of this recommendation for increases until 
such time as we do have the money? 

Mr. Burns. The $800 million average per year on these figures is 
from all sources, not just from the U.S. Treasury. 

Senator Wiuuiams. That’s true. 


COORDINATED PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN INVESTMENT NECESSARY 


Mr. Burns. Whatever is required from the U.S. Treasury might be 
a couple of hundred million or $500 million, and would partly depend 
upon how much the Western European countries are also contributing 
to the economic development problem. 

That is why we suggested in our report the necessity for some kind 


of a coordinated program. 

We would know what they are doing and we would perhaps urge 
them to do more, and accordingly design our own foreign aid program 
in the light of what they are doing also. 

Senator Witu1AMs. Do I understand that you would suggest that 
Congress not give any favorable legislative approval to this suggestion 
until after we had acted and found out what they are going to do; or do 
you suggest that the Congress proceed affirmatively? 

Mr. Burns. I think the Congress ought to proceed, even in the 
absence of a coordinated program, in the light of its evaluation of the 
need for aid to these countries, and take whatever steps might be neces- 
sary to speed up the process of coordinating our activities with the 
other countries. 


QUESTION OF INCREASED TAXES OR BORROWING FOR FOREIGN AID 


Senator Wiui1ams. That is an excellent answer in general terms, 
and I respect it. This is an excellent report. But if you are going to 
implement these recommendations, you have to be specific. And 
if you are going to be specific, the question arises: Are you going to then 
approve next year’s increase or postpone it? 

Now, if you are going to approve next year’s increase as recom- 
mended, projected over the next decade as you suggest, then I just 
merely ask this question: Should that be done on borrowed money 
or increased taxes, or if we don’t have the money to do it out of the 
general fund, should we just postpone its adoption, because as Mem- 
bers of Congress, we are confronted with those specific decisions. 


51773—60—pt. 1——-7 
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We either accept your recommendation and implement it or we re- 
ject it. 

Mr. Burns. The fiscal 1961 projections indicate a surplus, so that 
the added funds will come out of current taxes. 

Senator WiuuiaMs. It does at this moment, but it may not at the 
next moment. And I am just asking if you would suggest increased 
taxes if it is necessary to finance? 

Mr. Burns. Not necessarily. We could borrow the funds rather 
than raise taxes for this purpose, because as you know, we have 
periods of deficits. Currently we are having a small surplus. 

Next year we are expected to have a larger surplus, and presumably 
we could take care of the problem by borrowing when we run into 
deficits. Of course when funds are coming in, when tax revenues are 
substantial, we pay for it as we go. 

Senator Wiuu1aMs. As the Senator from Ohio pointed out, in the 
last 29 years we, have run a deficit for 24,4but I won’t pursue it further. 
I have the same reluctance that there is among all of us to advocate 
increased taxes. 

NEED TO REVAMP TAX LAWS 


Now in Dr. Robinson’s 10th suggestion, this statement is made: 


The United States must become increasingly “growth conscious” and policies 
and laws should be examined from the point of view of their impact on our growth. 
Old ones need revamping and new ones need fashioning. 

Now, first I would like to ask you what old laws need revamping 
and what suggestions would you make? 

Dr. Rosinson. I think Dean Burns should answer this. 

Mr. Burns. Some of the old laws that need revamping I suggest 
would include the Internal Revenue Code. 

Senator WituiaMs. Please be more specific. 

What specific suggestions would you make in revamping that? | 
agree with you that many of the laws need revising, but I am sure 
that in making that suggestion you could give us specific examples 
of what you would suggest. 

Mr. Burns. Yes. There are some specifics here, and although 
we have not gone into this in great detail, our income tax, corporate 
income tax, and some of our other revenues, and the rates were 
adopted during periods of war or other kinds of emergency. 

It is a good idea to take a look at some of the tax laws which were 
adopted ein a period of war or other emergency, and see if they 
fit into the present context and do not discourage economic growth. 

Senator WriutaMs. In taking that look we find that the corporate 
rate is 52 percent. 

Mr. Burns. Yes. 

Senator WituiaMs. Now after looking at it, would you recommend 
it to be raised or lowered? 

Mr. Burns. That depends on what you see after you look at it, 
Senator. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. You see 52 percent. 

Mr. Burns. If the rate seems to be one that is a deterrent, then a 
reduction of the rate seems called for. 

Senator WituiaMs. The reason that I asked this is I thought in 
your study you may have had some specific recommendations as to 
whether you think the present rate is too high or too low, or whether 
you had any other recommended changes. 
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Mr. Burns. We didn’t enter into the specifics on this, partly 
because it wasn’t our mission to do so under the committee’s arrange- 
ment, and furthermore that involves a very, very detailed examina- 
tion of tax and other legislation. 

We merely indicated possible areas where the Congress might find 
legal or legislative deterrents to economic growth. 

Senator Winu1ams. When you made this statement ‘‘old laws need 
revamping,” you don’t have anything specifically in mind, but you 
meant that as a general statement rather than as a specific statement? 

Mr. Burns. Yes. You asked for an example and I suggested the 
tax laws as an example. 

Dr. Rosinson. Senator, I think it is obvious that the area that 
needs approaching here is all the tax rates and policies which influence 
savings and investment. In other words, it is clear what we would 
like to do here, to change them in the direction of encouraging savings 
and of encouraging investment, so that what we are proposing is that 
a systematic review be made with the subject in mind to see what 
changes can be made to promote the savings and investment process 
which is the basis of growth. 

Senator WiuuiaMs. I am not disagreeing with you. I recognize the 
need in that, but I just thought in making the recommendation you 
must have had something specific in mind rather than just a general 
broad statement, and that is what I was trying to find out, that is, if 
you had studied this and if you had any recommendations? 

Dr. Roxsrnson. I have one which I wouldn’t hesitate to give you. 
Take the savings side of the problem, if you look at the income dis- 
tribution of the American population, the big bulk of the income is the 
middle and lower middle range of the incomes, so that the problem 
here is how can we induce people to save more? 

It is very odd that as a nation we save much less proportionately 
although we are so much better off than almost any other country. 

Now one idea that occurred to me as something to look into would 
be, why not let everyone have the first thousand dollars of income 
from investments of any form tax free, putting a limit, of course, on the 
amount of tax relief. So that you don’t just present the millionaire 
with $900 a year, have some ceiling, but at least this kind of thinking 
I think is what we have to do. 

Senator Witu1aMs. That is a very constructive suggestion. But 
I am reminded that just a few days ago the Secretary of the Treasury 
before the Finance Committee pointed out that if we increased the 
exemptions of individuals by just $200 over and above what it is 
now, which would only make it $800, that the loss in revenue would 
be $534 billion. 

Dr. Rosinson. But that will include the higher income groups, 
wouldn’t it? 

Senator Wituiams. Well, it would include $200 for everybody, and 
as you say, 74 percent of them are in the lower income groups, so it 
wouldn’t mean too much. 

Dr. Rosinson. I agree that this is not easy to do and it has to be 
done properly. I think the objective ought to be to provide the in- 
centives without any undue cutting back of our total revenue, simply 
to try to redistribute it to encourage saving. 
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Senator Wiuuiams. I am agreeing with everything that you say 
and I am trying to find a solution as to how to do it. 
Dr. Rostnson. This is of course not easy, but I believe it is soluble. 


INCREASING TAXES ON LUXURY ITEMS 


Senator Wiiurams. Would you have any alternative suggestions 
where we could go to raise this $5.5 billion if we did do it? 

Dr. Rosrnson. Well, it seems to me that another concomitant of 
this growth idea is that we might say the most wasteful forms of 
consumption which take resources should be discouraged. We might 
increase taxes on the various luxuries that are taking resources and 
we can then divert them to the growth process. 

Senator Witur1ams. I don’t think I quite understand you. 

Dr. Roxsinson. What I am thinking of is to raise the taxes on 
luxury items to offset the tax relief that came out of such a policy of 
encouraging savings. 

Senator Witu1ams. What would you describe as luxury items? 
Could you name a couple of them. 

Dr. Rosrinson. An expensive fur coat. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Raise the taxes on it? 

Dr. Rosrnson. Or an expensive Cadillac, diamonds. There are 
many things that obviously are luxuries. 

I don’t think the people who buy them would be too much dis- 
couraged from buying them by higher taxes. 

Senator Wruuiams. You would suggest that taxes be raised on 
those items and reduced on some of the other items. 

Dr. Rosrtnson. Well, not on the other items, but if you use the 
method of encouraging savings that I suggested we would have—— 

The CHarrMan. Will the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

I really believe we would have to have another session if we go into 
the tax bill. 

Senator WiuuraMs. I didn’t intend to go into the tax bill. 

The CuHarrMan. I have a lot of suggestions on taxes too, but | 
don’t think we can take them up now. 

I have to go shortly and so does the Senator from Oregon. I 
gather everybody has to go. If Dr. Robinson wishes to stay it is 
quite all right with me. 

I wonder if you would yield long enough to let Mr. Hemmendinger 
put in his testimony? 

Senator WiiuraMs. I yield for that. 

I didn’t bring this up. I think Mr. Martin over here, both of these 
gentlemen in their testimony, suggested that we should have a tax 
reduction. I think Dr. Robinson’s statement said he would advo- 
cate a reduction in taxes to encourage savings and I was just trying 
to connect the two. 

But if the question embarrasses anyone, I will withdraw it. 


PROCEDURAL INQUIRY 


Senator Morsz. Mr. Chairman, may I make a procedural inquiry. 
We are anxious to hear this next witness and I think other people, 
members of the committee who are absent, would too. 

We only have 15 minutes. Would the chairman think that it 
would be inconsiderate of us if we asked this witness to appear at 
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another time when he can be examined when there are more people 
here? 

The CuHatrMan. Mr. Hemmendinger, are you available here in 
Washington? 

Mr. HEMMENDINGER. Yes, sir. I should be glad to defer to the in- 
terests of the committee. 

The CuarrMAN. Unfortunately I have a meeting at 1 o’clock with 
a number of people and I have to be there. 

If you can stay 

Senator Morss. Unfortunately I have my annual luncheon with 
the clerks of the Supreme Court at 1 o’clock where I will be subject 
to more cross-examination than there has been going on here this 
morning. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I can suggest a 
solution. Our testimony is rather a footnote to this big subject 
today, and when you take up your Asian report I think we should 
like to be heard, if that should be feasible, more fully. 

The CHarrmMan. Would you like to insert your prepared state- 
ment in this record and then come before us for oral examination 
and discussion later? 

Mr. HemmenpinG_er. I should be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. If that meets with your approval, then we will in- 
clude Mr. Hemmendinger’s statement in the record at the end of this 
colloquy. 

Senator Lauscnr. Mr. Chairman, I thought he said he could 
well fit his testimony into our consideration of the Asian study. 

The CHarmman. I thought he would also wish to have it for this 
study? 

Mr. HEMMENDINGER. Yes, we have so tailored our statement. 

The CuHartrMan. It is a short statement of only four pages. I 
think that would be very useful and then we would welcome you at 
the hearing on the Asian study if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. If these gentlemen are willing to sit here longer 
with Dr. Robinson, I have no objection. 

I only wish to announce that I have to leave. 

Do you wish to continue or can you stay a few minutes longer? 

Dr. Ropinson. Certainly I can stay. 

The CHarrMaNn. Do you wish to continue? 

Senator Lauscun. I have only one question that I would like to ask. 

Senator Morse. I want to ask one question. 

The Cuarrman. I will turn the meeting over to you. I asked the 
clerk to insert in the record at the end of the hearings a letter from 
Mrs. Dorothy Robinson relating to this study. 

Senator Morse. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that these professors 
have just taken me through one of the most beneficial seminars I have 
attended for a long time here in the Senate. 

This has been a great education to me this morning and I want to 
take this opportunity to thank each one of you gentlemen. 

The CuarrMan. I wanted to do that too. Ihad forgotten. On my 
own behalf I want to thank very much the organization and Dr. 
Robinson, Dean Burns, and Mr. Martin. 
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Senator Lauscue. If it has meant so much to you and Senator 
Fulbright, think how much it has meant to Senators Williams and 
Lausche. 

ELIMINATING TAX LOOPHOLES 


Senator Morse. Dr. Burns, I am so glad that you raised the Internal 
Revenue Code. Are you familiar with the report of the majority on 
the Joint Economic Committee that recommended the filling up of 
loopholes, tax loopholes in our revenue code, that if we did that we 
would make a saving of some $2 to $3 billion ? 

Are you familiar with that report? 

Mr. Burns. Senator, I have heard about the report. 

Thaveit. I haven’t gotten to it as yet. 

Senator Morss. I was wondering if you had in mind when you 
suggested that we pay some attention to the Internal Revenue Code, 
that we do something about the tax dodgers of America now who are 
cheating the American people out of we don’t know how much money, 
but probably two or three more billions of dollars. 

I think the Senator from Delaware, whom I follow very much on 
these tax matters, has suggested in times past that a few additional 
internal revenue agents may make the American people a little more 
honest in regard to paying taxes, because the fact is there is a lot of 
dishonesty among the American people in regard to paying taxes, 
isn’t there? 

Not very many politicians are willing to say that, but it is true. 
And then we could save a lot if we could just eliminate the liquor bills 
as a tax exemption, couldn’t we? Just the liquor bill, these inexcus- 
able entertainments that the big boys get by with at the present time 
in their tax exemptions. 

And so I want to commend you for raising this matter of the 
Internal Revenue Code, because there is one place that if we just 
plug the loopholes, then you might not have to be thinking about 
raising taxes, 

I have other specific suggestions but I will make them on the floor 
of the Senate in due course of time, but I want to thank you for the 
leads you have given me this morning. 

This has been very fruitful for me, and my good friends here 
will find me following those leads, because seriously now—I have 
been speaking half jocularly—seriously I do think the Senator from 
Delaware is on the right track here when he suggests that we have got 
to pay some attention to this tax problem, and the suggestion that 
you are making would be very helpful to us. 


CHANGES IN TAX LEGISLATION 


Senator WiuuiaMs. If the Senator will yield, I want to emphasize 
that I was in all seriousness asking these questions. 

I noticed that you make a recommendation that old laws need 
revamping and new laws be enacted. 
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I thought maybe we could get some specific suggestions. and some 
support for some of that which I and others think needs doing. 

I was wondering if you could be more specific because it in general 
terms is all right as a statement, but if you are going to correct any- 
thing legislatively, if you are going to do anything affirmatively, 
you have to do it in specific cases, in a specific direction. 

I was wondering if in your study you had anything in mind when 
you say that new laws need fashioning, whether you had anything 
particularly to recommend. 

That is the point I bring up. 

Mr. Burns. There is one point, that we said might be done. 

Again it has to do with tax legislation, because, as Dr. Robinson 
said, basically the major part of the problem is the saving and spend- 
ing behavior of the American public. It was very generally suggested 
in the report that certain tax incentives to savings might be adopted, 
that there might be certain incentives provided for encouraging in- 
vestment, possibly by a fast depreciation or whatever careful study 
would indicate as a tax means of encouraging investment. 

But beyond that we didn’t really—in preparation of this report we 
did not have sufficient time to go into the details of this type of 
legislation. 

QUESTION OF SPENDING ON CONSUMER GOODS 


Senator Lauscue. I would just like to get an explanation of this 
chart 1. Does what looks to be a brownish lavender or purple here, 
from this line down to the bottom, cover what our consumption is? 

Dr. Rosinson. Yes; this is our consumption. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, it is about $300 billion we spent on 
consumer goods in 1957? 

Dr. Rosrnson. Yes. 

Senator Lauscne. How much is the gross nationally for 1957? 

Mr. Burns. About $440 billion for that year. 

Senator Lauscue. So in the United States we spent $300 billion 
on consumer goods against about maybe $90 billion or $95 billion 
by the Soviets? 

Mr. Burns. That is about right. 

Senator Lauscue. So we spend practically three times, three and 
a half times more in consumer goods than does the Soviet, so that if 
we got into real trouble, our ability to contract the spending in con- 
sumer goods is far greater than that of the Soviet? 

Mr. STEINBERG. That means total consumption of all goods and 
services by both consumers and Government. Of course most of 
that would be consumption by consumers themselves. 

I want to explain the technical point that it is total consumption 
as against investment. That would include Government consump- 
tion of goods and services also, as well as consumption by consumers 
like the Senator and myself. 

Senator Lauscue. Don’t you practically say that for the purpose 
of securing our country by providing adequate defense and protecting 
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the underdeveloped countries from subversion and conquest, we ought 
to be spending less of our money on this and more up in here in 
defense and investment? 


Dr. Rosinson. Yes. 
Senator Lauscue. Is that correct? 


Dr. Roxsrtnson. Yes, definitely and especially for the future when 
we have a big increase in income coming. All we do really is divert 
the increase into these directions. 

In other words, it should not be so painful. 

Senator Lauscue. Divert the increase? 

Dr. Rosrtnson. The increase. 

Senator Lauscue. In our product? 


Dr. Rosinson. Yes, as this goes on increasing, that is to have 
much more going into the investment and, if it is necessary, into 
defense. 

Senator Lauscuse. Now, that is, if you did increase the taxes, it 
would come out of spending in the consumer’s area. 

Is that right? 

Dr. Rosrinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. That is all I have. 

Thank you very much. 

(The statement and letter referred to follow:) 


Testimony OF NoEL HEMMENDINGER, COUNSEL, UNITED StTaTEs-JAPAN TRADE 
CounciLt, Wasuinetron, D.C. on a Sruvy oF Wor.LpWIDE AND DomgstTIc 
Economic PrRoBLEMS AND THEIR IMPACT ON THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
UnITEep States, PREPARED BY CORPORATION FOR ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
ReEsEARcH, INc. 


My name is Noel Hemmendinger. I served in the Department of State from 
1946 to 1956 and am now a partner in the law firm of Stitt & Hemmendinger of 
this city. I appear here today in the capacity of counsel to the United States- 
Japan Trade Council, an organization of over 200 firms engaged in trade between 
the United States and Japan. 

The study before the committee is of great interest to us because of the frequent 
references to United States—Japan trade relations and because the CEIR has come 
to many conclusions regarding international economic problems which are in ac- 
cord with our own views. While the study addresses itself primarily to challenges 
of growing Communist power and the needs of the underdeveloped areas, it states, 
“The position of Japan merits special attention in U.S. foreign policy.”” We 
would like to invite the committee’s “special attention” to some points relating 
directly to Japan. 

This committee will probably wish to consider U.S. policy toward Japan more 
fully when the Conlon report comes up. Today we limit ourselves to a few brief 
observations. 

1. As the report stresses, in the long run Japan must find adequate opportuni- 
ties for trade in the free world, or it will have to turn elsewhere. 

The report says on pages 17 and 18: 

“Tf restrictionist policies in the United States and in other free world countries 
curb Japanese exports to the West, such policies are likely to give much in strength 
to those in Japan who feel a rapprochement between Japan and Communist China 
is Japan’s only long-term salvation. This issue is growing in Japan; her foreign 
trade problems are inevitably building up. Should this become a crisis through 
Western trade restrictionism the United States would have a foreign policy crisis 
of the first magnitude on its hands. Japan is an important source of industrial 
production, an example of the growth possible in the underdeveloped countries. 
The free world should not find it difficult to allow her to play a most important 
role in a free, worldwide program of economic development.”’ 
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2. Japan has a great role to play in the development of South and Southeast 
Asia, the importance of which is correctly stressed by the CEIR report. Japan is 
today participating in this development in many ways—through the IBRD, the 
IDA, and the ECAFE. In addition to participation in international organiza- 
tions Japan in its own programs is extending long-term loans and investments in 
less developed areas. Reparations agreements with some Asian nations are also 
aiding in development. Japan is providing technical assistance under various 
programs. Itstands ready and anxious to augment these activities in cooperation 
with the United States and international bodies. Japan is a supplier of many 
capital goods to these countries and needs many of their raw materials. Its ex- 
perience in industrialization and methods of agriculture suited to Asian conditions 
can be of inestimable value. 

3. The slow expansion of the so-called underdeveloped countries, compared 
with the industrialized areas—again stressed by the CEIR report—means that 
Japan cannot possibly find there the expanding markets which it requires. Again 
I quote (p. 68): 

“Japan, like the United Kingdom, must ‘export or die,’ and the national inter- 
est of the United States requires that we avoid trade restrictions in our response 
to the success of Japan’s efforts to expand her exports to the U.S. market. This 
expansion is necessary to pay for the increasing amounts of raw materials, fuel, 
and manufactured goods Japan will want to buy from the United States and 
which U.S. producers naturally want to sell to Japan.”’ 

4, The continuation of U.S. liberal trade policies and continued leadership in 
this area, are essential to the solution of the serious challenges discussed by the 
CEIR report. As the report points out (p. 89) the pressures upon the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments could lead to protectionist drives which would worsen, not 
improve, the international position of the United States. The balance of pay- 
ments of the United States has been the subject in recent months of tremendous 
interest and investigation. We have read, we think, most of what has been said 
and written. Many different views have been expressed, but on one point there 
is a concensus of all the Government and professional commentators: Import 
restrictions would be a great mistake. 

5. The formation in Europe of the inner six and the outer seven poses a serious 
problem for U.S. merchandise exports, as noted by the CEIR (p. 85). It is impor- 
tant to realize that this threat extends to many other countries too, notably Japan, 
and they look to U.S. leadership to assure that European markets are not closed. 
Already European discrimination against Japanese products has tended to make 
the American market more important. If European regionalism serves to further 
a against Japan there will be even greater pressures upon the U.S. 
market. 

In closing, I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to make this 
modest contribution to an extremely important subject. When you come to con- 
sider Asian policy we would hope to make a more rounded presentation upon the 


importance of keeping open the avenues of trade between the United States and 
Japan. 


WoMEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
LEGISLATIVE Orrice, UNITED StrarEs SECTION, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1960, 


Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Futsricut: The Legislative Committee of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom requests that you include the enclosed 
letter in the record of your hearings on study I, February 11,1960. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNALEE STEWART, 
Legislative Secretary. 
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WoMmEn’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM. 
LEGISLATIVE Orricg, U.S. Section, 
Washington D.C., February 11, 1960. 
Senator J. W. Fu.pricut, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Futsricut: The Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom commends the policy of the Senate in providing for studies to supply a 
fund of information to your committee. 

We wish to make the following comments on the first study: ‘‘Worldwide and 
Domestic Economic Problems and Their Impact on the Foreign Policy of the 
United States”: 

1. We commend the clear distinction made between growth with consumption 
in the United States and Western Europe and the Soviet’s growth of production 
with a minimum of consumption. 

2. We commend the recommendation that the protection of domestic industries 
and groups be resisted, and that foreign competition should be met by American 
ingenuity and adaptability in a worldwide competitive market. 

3. However, the report ignores the possibility of shaping foreign policy toward 
peaceful coexistence with the Soviet Union and its satellites. The first sentence 
of the report sets an unfortunate tone: ‘‘The fundamental fact which dominates 
our foreign policy problems is the determined, relentless intention of the Soviet 
Union to control the world.” It may well seem to the policymakers of the Soviet 
Union that the United States has also a “determined relentless intention” to con- 
trol the world. In an atmosphere of such rigidity of thinking, war may seem 
the only solution. Cannot our policy be one that would allow for coexistence, in 
the hope that the objectionable features which exist in both the Communist and 
the capitalist systems may be mitigated? 

4. We recommend that aid and Joans to the developing countries be made 
through the United Nations and its subsidiaries, so that these countries are not 
made pawns in the struggle for power of the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dororuy MreppErs RosINson, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


(Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m. the hearing was adjourned.) 
(The charts appearing in the CEIR Study follow:) 
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CHART 3 
INVESTMENT TO ACHIEVE FURTHER GROWTH 
INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 


INVESTMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL OUTPUT OF GOODS AND 
SERVICES IN THE UNITED STATES, THE SOVIET UNION, AND W. EUROPE. 
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United States Foreign Policy—Africa 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1960 


Unitep States SENATE, 
ComMMITTEE ON Foreien RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m., in the committee 
room, room 4221, New Senate Office Building, Senator J. W. Ful- 
bright (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Fulbright, Green, Gore, Lausche, Hickenlooper, 
Aiken, and Carlson. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations this morning is conducting 
a public hearing on a study entitled “U.S. Foreign Policy in Africa,” 
(Study No. 4) submitted by Prof. Melville J. Herskovits, Director of 
Northwestern University’s Program of African Studies. 

This is the third of a series of open hearings which is being held 
on the series of foreign policies studies prepared at the request of 
this committee. Professor Herskovits, the principal author of the 
study, will be the first witness today. 

The executive branch will be represented by Mr. Joseph C. Satter- 
thwaite, Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs. 

There are also a number of public witnesses. For the information 
of those assembled, I might note that this excellent report is the one 
described in Communist bloc broadcasts as a sinister American plan 
to penetrate Africa under the code name “Investigation No. 13.” 

Moscow Radio, in the best scholarly tradition, listed its source: 
namely, the British press—less euphemistically known as the Daily 
Worker of London. 

Professor Herskovits, I believe you have a statement to present in 
connection with this provocative study. Would you please come for- 
ward and take the witness stand ? 

I hope that other members will be able to come here, although this 
is a day in which other committees are meeting. We may have a 
very small attendance this morning. I hope it will be better this 
afternoon. 

You may proceed, Mr. Herskovits. 

105 
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STATEMENT OF MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM 
OF AFRICAN STUDIES, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Herskovits. Senator Fulbright and gentlemen, events in Africa 
in the 6 months that have elapsed since our study was submitted to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations underscore the need for imple- 
menting the recommendations made there. 

The rapidity of change, particularly in political developments 
looking toward the attainment of self-government, demonstrates how 
important it is that U.S. policies be “guided by expectation of the 
primacy of Africans in all sub-Saharan Africa” (recommendation 
1), and how essential it is that these operations be flexible, imagina- 
tive, and positive (recommendation 2). If, as is commonly said, 
1960 is a year of destiny for Africa, we must be ready to cope with 
the shifts in its power structures with wisdom, understanding, and 
generosity. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 


The most dramatic and perhaps the most far-reaching of these 
developments concern the Belgian Congo. It will be recalled that in 
January 1959 there was rioting in Leopoldville, just before proclama- 
tion of a new plan that was to bring the Congo to self-government in 
what then seemed the very short period of about 5 years. This was 
to be preceded by a series of reforms calculated to give the Congolese 
increasingly wider responsibility, thus preparing them to take over 
the government of their country. 

Today, this plan is an item of interest for historical study. In the 
face of increasing pressures of African demands, the governing power, 
here as elsewhere, has discarded earlier blueprints. The only difference 
in this case is that the constantly accelerating tempo of change has 
even further compressed the span of time from the impact of a deter- 
mined nationalism on the preexisting system of colonial controls, to 
full self-government. At the Brussels roundtable conference held 
last January and February, the Belgian Government acceded to the 
demands of Congolese leaders for much earlier independence, setting 
the date for June 30 next. 

No expert on African affairs anywhere in the world would have 
predicted this realization of a self-governing Congo by mid-1960. For 
the United States its special significance is the unequivocal demon- 
stration that we must be prepared quickly to adjust our policies to un- 
foreseeable circumstances. The question on which we must now center 
our attention concerns more than method and mode of transfer of 
power. We must predicate possibilities and seek to anticipate solu- 
tions. 

How is responsible African government to function in a country 
in which, for more than half a century, Africans were permitted ac- 
cess only to the lower levels of administration, managerial and tech- 
nological skills, and where university education is so recent that the 
first of its two institutions of higher learning graduated its first class 
only a few months ago? In the light of the close economic ties be- 
tween Belgium and the Congo, what will happen in the field of in- 
vestment? To what extent will continuing aid to expand the estab- 
lished infrastructure, particularly in the fields of management and 
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administration, be given by the metropole? In a country so vast and 
heterogeneous, how will present unities be maintained ? 

If a federal system is established, can an effective form of centralized 
government continue to weave these many different strands into a 
cloth of national unity ? 

Given the nature of our historic associations with both Belgium 
and the Congo, the importance of maintaining good relations with 
both countries must see us ready to mobilize our resources to meet 
contingencies arising out of these happenings. Recent moves indicate 
that serious attention is being given this problem. 

Of particular importance is the program of inviting Congolese 
leaders to visit the United States. What must be envisaged in the 
coming years—more particularly, in the next few months—is a readi- 
ness to respond to such calls for advice, particularly in matters of 
economic and technical cooperation, as may be directed toward us 
by this new state. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TRUST TERRITORY OF RUANDA-URUNDI 


Developments in the Congo are linked to those in the Belgian Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, in which the United States is more 
directly involved by virtue of membership in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. Already, the status of the Vice-Governor-General has been raised 
to that of Governor-General, foreshadowing the administrative sepa- 
ration of this territory from the Congo. Moves looking toward early 
self-government are to be anticipated. 

The way here, however, is obstructed by problems arising from the 
pre-European political structure of the country. Ruanda and Urundi 
were separate kingdoms; they have been held together during the past 
half century by outside European controls. Within each kingdom, 
under the indigenous system, the BaHutu agriculturalists, who make 
up the bulk of the population, were ruled by the WaTutsi, a cattle- 
keeping aristocracy who had imposed their hegemony on the country 
by force of arms. 

The traditional relationship between these two elements in the 
population, which can roughly be compared to that between master 
and serf in medieval Europe, was modified, but by no means liqui- 
dated, under Belgian administration. With approaching self-gov- 
ernment on the horizon, the BaHutu are determined not to return to 
WaTutsi absolute control. Their 1959 uprising, when many of the 
dominant group were killed, and others sought refuge in the neighbor- 
ing country of Uganda, was the overt expression of this determination. 

In participating in the decisions that will have to be made by the 
Trusteeship Council and other organs of the United Nations in bring- 
ing this territory to self-government, the United States will be ad- 
vised not only to seek African and Belgian counsel but also to move 
without further delay to make its own expert independent appraisal 
of the complexities of the situation. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CAMEROONS REPUBLIC 


On January 1, the French Trust Territory of the Cameroons be- 
came the Cameroons Republic. <As such, it will shortly be a member 
of the United Nations, the body under whose tutelage it has lived 

51773—60—pt. 18 
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since the Second World War. The difficulties which this new Govern- 
ment has experienced since its establishment, because of unresolved 
internal strife, have beclouded its beginnings, though the fact that 
the constitution it submitted to the people received a good majority 
in the recent vote may somewhat smooth its way, though no lasting 
solution is yet in sight. 


PART OF THE CAMEROONS UNDER BRITISH TRUSTEESHIP 


What will happen in that part of the Cameroons under British 
trusteeship remains unsettled, but the approach of independence for 
Nigeria, scheduled to be granted on October 1 next, makes an early 
decision as to its future essential. Factors that come into play in 
dictating the position that we took in the debates over the question 
whether the French Cameroons was to have a preindependence vote, 
under United Nations supervision, do not enter here, particularly in 
view of the differences between the British and French positions. 

Whether the southern portion of the British Cameroons will choose 
to unite with the peoples of the same ethnic and cultural stocks in 
the Cameroons Republic, or become a region of Nigeria—the two 
choices on which they are to express their desire—will be decided by 
plebiscite. 

The future of the northern part of this territory is similarly in 
doubt. Earlier balloting there, to the surprise of those who had fol- 
lowed the situation, rejected a proposal for amalgamation with the 
northern region of Nigeria. At its last session, the General Assembly 
agreed to hold another plebiscite, offering a choice between union 
with Nigeria or with the Cameroons Republic. 


IMPORTANT CURRENT IN AFRICAN THINKING 


These events and others have brought into focus an important cur- 
rent in African thinking that was obscured earlier, perhaps because it 
ran too deep for expression while colonial controls were effective. 
If we look at the disturbances in Ruanda, at the conflicts between 
Africans in the southern part of the Belgian Congo and in Brazza- 
ville, the capital of the Republic of the Congo, at the tensions in 
Uganda over the challenge of Baganda domination, and at the re- 
sults of the northern Cameroons vote, we find that they all have one 
thing in common. 

Each move can be interpreted as expressing a determination not 
to exchange European domination for control by what in each in- 
stance is seen as an alien indigenous group. At this stage, this de- 
velopment is not a matter of direct concern of U.S. policy. It is, 
however, an increasingly relevant aspect of the changing African 
scene that must be held in mind in interpreting the events that guide 
the framing of policies. 


TRUST TERRITORIES OF TOGO AND TANGANYIKA 


Of the remaining three trust territories, one of them, Togo, will 
receive full independence on April 27 next. The suggestion that it 
become a part of Ghana, advanced by the Prime Minister of that 
country, has been coldly received. The other two, Tanganyika and 
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South-West Africa, present no new problems. Indeed, in the case 
of the former, substantial steps have been taken toward establishing 
responsible government. With the difficult question of interracial 
adjustment faced, and in considerable measure resolved, the road 
toward full Tanganyikan independence within a few years lies clearly 
ahead. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


The other territory, South-West Africa, however, ceaselessly 
plagues the United Nations. The Union of South Africa continues 
to persist in its refusal to accept the role of trustee and has, to all 
effects, incorporated it into the Union. The more positive position of 
the United States on this issue has had favorable repercussions among 
the independent African states, the uncommitted nations elsewhere, 
and on informed opinion in our own country. It should be followed 
by even firmer action where issues of racial discrimination and the 
denial of opportunity on a racial basis are raised. 


U.S. VOTING RECORD ON AFRICAN QUESTIONS IN THE U.N. 


In our study, it was pointed out that an analysis of our actual vot- 
ing record in the United Nations on African questions involving 
colonialism and racial discrimination refuted the derogatory asser- 
tions made by critics of our policies concerning colonial issues. From 
the point of view of our moral position in the world, especially as 
regards the picture of us held by the uncommitted peoples whose 
respect and friendship we seek, this is a matter of the highest im- 
portance. 


NECESSITY FOR STATING A CLEAR POSITION ON SOUTH AFRICAN RACIAL 
POLICIES 


The position we take on questions involving the multiracial states 
is regarded as the test of our intent against which our acts and 
our statements are to be projected. The favorable world reaction 
to the forthright statement of Prime Minister Macmillan giving the 
British position on South African racial policy underscores the point. 
We would be well advised to make our own position clear emphati- 
cally, and in any event to range ourselves at his side whenever and 
wherever opportunity offers. 

Certainly, at the very least, we can refrain from identifying our- 
selves with multiracial countries whose practices are such that close 
association with them must handicap us in the current world struggle. 
When a responsible U.S. diplomat, speaking over the radio in the 
Union of South Africa last October, called for the United States and 
the Union to be “partners” in Africa, this cannot but give support to 
— who are ready to attack the motivations of U.S. operations in 

rica. 

Our friends, moreover, cannot but be the more confused when they 
read of this radio address and contrast it with the statement made 
by the U.S. representative in the Special Political Committee of the 

nited Nations on December 9 last, in the debate over the treatment 


of the Asians in the Union, in which he rejected practices involving 
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“maladjusted ethnic relationships of which those in South Africa 
are an unfortunate example.” 

With the ever-growing strength of African nationalism, the im- 
portance of consistency in statement and act becomes greater since, 
as predicted, this strength is more and more making itself felt in the 
multiracial African states. The realism with which Belgium has 
faced the imperatives of African aspirations in the Congo has al- 
ready had its repercussions to the east, and must already have been 
felt in the Portuguese territories of Mozambique and Angola. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


It is no secret that one of the strong arguments advanced when the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was in process of formation 
was the fact that the existence of a politically stable Congo, con- 
trolled by Europeans, would act as a buffer and give time for building 
the multiracial state that, as it was phrased at the time, was to be an 
example for the rest of Africa, and for the world, of how this end 
could be achieved. . 

This buffer has now disappeared, and the time it purchased has been 
dissipated by failure to implement the doctrine of partnership. Nyas- 
aland continues to be restless, and Northern Rhodesia as well. The 
fact that popularly supported African leaders were not asked to serve 
as members of the Monckton Commission has not helped allay ten- 
sions. The Kenya constitutional conference, in contrast, has given 
hope for developments which will satisfy the aspirations and safe- 
guard the legitimate interests of all elements in her population. 

It is obvious that in both these areas the diplomacy of the United 
States must be marked by understanding, delicacy, and, where pos- 
sible, a willingness to bring its full influence to bear in the interest 
of peaceful resolution of conflict. 


NUMBER AND SIZE OF POLITICAL UNITS 


The question of the number and size of the political units with which 
we will be dealing in the near future continues to be an area in which 
prediction remains precarious. The Ghana-Guinea union has lost 
much of its initial drive. It may be noted that the recent action of 
Guinea in withdrawing from the franc zone has not meant a move 
to establish a common currency for both countries, since Ghana re- 
mains in the sterling area and will remain in the Commonwealth as a 
Republic. Nigeria, at the present time, is disinterested in political 
amalgamation with other countries. 

The position of the Bakongo and other self-conscious ethnic ele- 
ments of the Congo has by no means been resolved. The centrifugal 
tendencies in the Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland that we 
have noted continue. Nor is there any sign in the three states of 
British East Africa of moves toward closer union. 

Yet many indications point to developments in a contrary direc- 
tion. Negotiations now underway in Paris assume that the new state 
of Mali, comprising the earlier French provinces of Senegal and the 
Sudan, will soon have full independence as a single country. The 
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entente cordiale between the four remaining territories of what was 
French West Africa may well develop into a single political entity. 

Liberia and Sierra Leone have begun to speak of closer association, 
envisaging the abolition of customs barriers, and a road which will 
facilitate communications between them is nearing completion. One 
hears less and less of disunion in Nigeria; should all parts of the 
Sameroons unite, this would create a political unit of some size and 
considerable resources. 

The four autonomous Republics of what was French Equatorial 
Africa announced on February 23 their intention eventually to seek 
independence as a united federation within the French community. 
From the neighboring Congo one hears disclaimers from African lead- 
ers of separatist tendencies. The possibility of the territories of Brit- 
ish East Africa uniting after the fear of settler domination in Kenya 
has been removed remains, at least, a possibility. 


THE PATTERN OF GOVERNMENTAL FORMS IN NEW COUNTRIES 


The governmental forms with which we shall be dealing, it seems 
clear, will be African versions of the various European types to which 
Africans have been exposed. With the probable exception of Ni- 
geria and, perhaps, of the Congo, it is reasonable to assume that, in 
the immediate future, we shall see governments with powers vested 
in a strong executive, and where one-party systems predominate, if 
only because the need to mobilize resources and labor for develop- 
ment along the lines which mark African aspirations today calls for a 
political dynamic which is inimical to the process of debate that in two- 
party and multi-party systems must precede decisions as to policies 
and their implementation. 

The caution in our study (p. 27), especially its implications that 
African one-party systems are not to be equated with totalitarianism, 
must not be forgotten. It is clear that in the systems thus far estab- 
lished the controlling party has great popular support, and that there 
is room for the expression and resolution of divergent views within 
the party. 

MODES OF GRANTING AID 


Developments of major importance for U.S. policies concerning 
modes of granting economic and technical aid must be noted. Recom- 
mendation 11 of our study had to do with the desirability of imple- 
menting this through multilateral arrangements, particularly through 
groupings organized in accordance with the pattern of the Colombo 
Plan. 

In recent months the European Economic Community has become 
more active in promoting African loans and grants, while Secretary 
Dillon has brought together the nations of Europe for the purpose 
of formulating a joint approach in helping the underdeveloped coun- 
tries raise their standards of living by improving educational re- 
sources and technological competence. On March 7 a new aid pro- 
gram for Africa was announced by the Secretary General of the United 
Nations. 
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In private conversation, African leaders have expressed consider- 
able reserve when the first two of these developments have been dis- 
cussed, because of their political implications. At the second All- 
African Peoples Conference, held during January, in Tunis, EEC pro- 
posals were subject to criticism on the grounds that the aid to be given 
by this group represents what is termed “the new imperialism.” It 
is also claimed that evidence that the economic integration of Europe 
and Africa—‘Eurafrica” as it has been called—has been planned since 
the end of World War II by Western Germany, to give her scope for 
economic expansion with the sanction of multilateral action. 

This is to be seen, for example, in the book by Anton Zischka, en- 
titled “Afrika, Europas Gemeinschaftsaufgabe No. 1” (Oldenberg, 
1951). 

The group assembled by Secretary Dillon, it is noted, includes all 
the colonial powers. Association with it, the argument continues, lays 
the United States open to accusations of being a party to a new form 
of domination over newly independent countries. It is essential that 
those objections be fully analyzed and assessed when shaping policy, 
in order that we avoid an ambiguous role in the current ideological 
struggle, given the force of anticolonialism and neocolonialism in 
influencing affiliations. 

The various United Nations plans, particularly the United Nations 
Special Fund for underdeveloped countries, being under the widest 
international control, avoids many of these dangers. The more recent 
proposal is especially important because it indicates specific methods 
for establishing an international corps of technicians to aid in develop- 
ment schemes, as is suggested in recommendation 10. 


United Nations auspices in all cases minimize suspicions that have 
arisen out of the ad hoc, bilateral arrangements which in the past the 
United States has tended to favor, but which, significantly, the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa at its Tangiers meeting 
rejected in principle, while favoring multilateral arrangements. 


INCLUSION OF RECIPIENT NATIONS IN ORGANIZATION OF AID PROGRAMS 


Whether aid is given through the United Nations, however, or 
through multilateral organizations of industrialized countries, or by 
means of bilateral arrangements, the United States should insist on 
the inclusion, from the initial organizational stage, of recipient as well 
as donor countries. 

The new nations of the world are sensitive to anything that suggests 
a return to their earlier status of dependency. ‘They must be in a posi- 
tion to participate in planning, directing, and implementing assist- 
ance at all stages. “Enough of charity” was how it was phrased at the 
Tangiers meeting. 

It is difficult to change a habit of thinking, but the habit of think- 
ing colonially must be given over if the new countries are to be con- 
vinced that aid programs are not motivated by concerns of continuing 
control over their destinies. It is, in these terms, better to speak of 
economic cooperation rather than economic aid, to the end that psy- 
chologically, as well as on the levels of economics, politics, and tech- 
nology, we may achieve understanding and friendship with the Africa 
of tomorrow as well as of today. 
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RELATION OF LANGUAGE AND POLITICAL FACTORS 


Senator Green (presiding). Thank you. I am very grateful for 
such a comprehensive statement, made in such a very short time. 
There are some few questions that I would like to ask to make this a 
little clearer, 

It presumably is easy for the United States to assist these African 
countries in which English is the primary language. Does not this 
situation contain an inherent risk that it will slight the equally im- 
portant needs of other countries where English is not in general use? 

Is there evidence that this is happening, and, if so, to what degree 
are political rather than language factors responsible ? 

Mr. Herskovits. On the level of official contact there are ample 
resources in our diplomatic corps and in the State Department to 
handle language differences. But as we all know, the non-English- 
speaking metropolitan territories have been much more sensitive to 
American interest than have the British, so that the matter would 
seem to be more political than linguistic. 

I think this is something which has changed in the recent 2 or 3 
months; certainly as regards the Congo. The Belgians have come 
to realize they have a bigger problem than they themselves can cope 
with. One gets that impression, in speaking to them, that, having 
committed themselves to full independence, they will welcome aid. 

I would, however, like to say this: One matter that seems to me 
to be very important, which you may have noticed I mentioned in my 
statement and stressed in my original report, has to do with mak- 
ing it possible for African students to come to this country. I do 
feel that there is a purely linguistic handicap here, since the second 
world language of those who are in French and Belgian territories 
is French. 

I think this difficulty could be resolved if there were additional 
time allocated to permit French-speaking Africans to obtain a grasp 
of English that would make it possible for them to function in our 
universities. Since Africans have from very early times been good at 
learning languages, this would not be difficult. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AFRICAN STUDENTS 


Senator Green. What is the present situation on this last point? 
How many are here in the United States and other countries? 

Mr. Herskovits. I do not have the exact figures, but I should say 
there are relatively few Africans from French-speaking territories 
studying in the United States. So far as Portuguese Africa is con- 
cerned, the policy of Portugal toward African education makes it 
difficult for Africans to obtain higher education at all. 

Senator Green. Have you any figures? 

Mr. Herskovits. I should imagine that, of the 1,200-odd African 
students in the United States at the present time, there would prob- 
ably be not more than 75 non-English speakers. 

enator Green. To what other countries do they go? 

Mr. Herskovirs. You are now speaking of those from the non- 
English speaking parts of Africa, are you not? These go to France 
mat Belgium. assume some would be behind the Iron Curtain. 
Some go to India, Germany, and Israel. 
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Senator Green. But most of them would go to English-speaking 
countries ? 

Mr. Herskovits. From the English-speaking countries of Africa, 
they go to British, Canadian, and American universities. Some have 
been going to institutions behind the Iron Curtain, not very many, 
so that the African Institute in Russia complains that they do not 
have more African students, 


LONG TRADITION OF LEARNING OTHER LANGUAGES 


Senator Green. Do most of them take readily to foreign languages? 

Mr. Herskovits. As I said, Africans have a long tradition of learn- 
ing other languages. This arises out of the aboriginal linguistic situa- 
tion in Africa. We do not know exactly how many African languages 
there are, but 800 is a conservative figure. 

This means that to communicate with each other, Africans have had 
to learn other languages than their own. It is not unusual to find 
Africans who speak four or five different African languages. To 
learn an additional tongue is, therefore, not difficult. 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING AMERICAN STUDENTS AFRICAN LANGUAGES 


Senator Green. Well, there must be very few Americans who speak 
African languages, are there not ? 

Mr. Herskovits. Yes, very few. I would say that such ability is 
almost entirely restricted to missionaries who have been in a particular 
part of Africa for a long time. 

Senator Green. Would it not be well to encourage that study 


among American students because they will be greatly needed in 
carrying out your plans for development ? 

Mr. Herskovits. This gets us into a problem that has been much 
discussed recently, whether we must without delay organize programs 
for teaching American students African languages. 

My feeling is that we must train people going to Africa, par- 
ticularly those going to do research in linguistics; enabling them to 
study African languages so, as one linguist has put it, we will have the 
capital resources so if we ever have to teach Americans a particular 
African tongue, we will have people who are competent to record 
and analyze these unwritten modes of speech. 

If you realize that the period of time during which most of the 
Americans stay in a particular region of Africa is short, and that there 
is no political unit, either at present or on the horizon, that is large 
enough to have developed anything like linguistic nationalism, since 
in no single territory does one linguistic group dominate, then you 
can see the problem of what language an American going to Africa 
should learn is exceedingly difficult. 

Senator Green. Assuming we should know their languages in order 
to understand better their civilization, is it not better that we should 
learn something of their present languages or collate all that we have 
available on the subject now ? 

Mr. Herskovits. Certainly there should be more study of African 
languages in the United States, but that is a different matter from 
teaching African languages to Americans. 
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Senator Green. Should the State Department in some way encour- 
age that study ? 

Mr. Herskovits. I am not so sure that it is a very important matter 
for their staff. ‘ 

Let us consider, for example, a point that I have had occasion to 
bring up in other connections, the case of an American foreign officer 
who is posted to Kenya for 2 years. Let us suppose that he learns 
Swahili, which is the African lingua franca of that area. For one 
thing, he will be dealing in the main with Africans who speak Eng- 
lish. If he learns Swahili, he may actually handicap himself, because 
this is the language which the European settlers have used to talk to 
their African servants and farmhands, which means that in African 
eyes he will identify himself with the dominant European minority. 

Or let us suppose he learns Hausa and is posted to Nigeria for 2 
years. There are only 3 million Hausa speakers out of a Nigerian 
population of 35 to 40 million. 

The problems of what African language is worth spending time on 
is thus an exceedingly difficult one. This is why I feel that the im- 
portant thing for us is to have a knowledge of the makeup of African 
languages rather than a speaking knowledge of them. 

Senator Green. Assuming that your point of view is correct, how 
would you begin? 

Mr. Herskovits. We already have a number of excellent linguists 
in this country who are concerned with African languages. Last Fri- 
day there was a meeting at Georgetown University on this very prob- 
lem. It was interesting that those in attendance, linguists and mem- 
bers of area study programs, agreed that the important thing is to 
train linguists who will study African languages, and, as I have said, 
build up our linguistic capital, which can be called on to write dic- 
tionaries or grammars or whatever the case may be for a particular 
language as the need for those arises. 


PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES 


Senator Green. You have noted the huge number of different dia- 
lects or languages. Which are assumed to be the principal ones ? 

Mr. Hersxovirs. Everyone speaks of Hausa in Nigeria and Swa- 
hili in East Africa when this question is raised. There are a number 
of others, but it would be difficult to indicate the principal ones, be- 
cause there are very few African languages that have as many speak- 
ers as 2 or 3 million. From a practical point of view, certainly for 
the next few years, the most important thing is for anyone who goes 
to Africa to have enough command of the major world language that 
the Africans have been taught in the area where he is located, and to 
know enough about linguistics to be able to pick up phrases which 
will enable him to be polite, or to pass the time of day. 

Senator Green. In other words, you think it would be better for 
them to learn our languages than for us to try to learn theirs? 

Mr. Herskovits. I do not think in terms of better or worse. I know 
Africans want to learn the major European languages. One of the 
linguists who has reclassified African native languages, Professor 
Greenberg of Columbia, speaking at my seminar on Africa last Mon- 
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day, told about the Ghanaian who said to him: “Once we get these 
British out of here, we will be free to teach our children English.” 

It is to be noted that the official language of Ghana is English, just 
as the official language of Guinea is French. 


AFRICAN ATTITUDE TOWARD ECONOMIC AID 


Senator Green. I have no doubt my colleagues have some questions 
they would like to ask. Senator Hickenlooper, have you any ? 

Senator Hickentoorer. Yes. Your discussion this morning, Mr. 
Herskovits, is a very comprehensive one and I think it is a very excel- 
lent summary of your report. The African problem is recognized by 
everybody as a very difficult one. I have the impression at times that 
these various African nations want our help but they do not want to 
call it help. They claim great independence of thought and spirit 
and yet they are constantly wanting assistance. What is their atti- 
tude and how does that square with independence of action, and so on ? 

Mr. Herskovits. May I call your attention to what I said at the 
end of my statement about using the phrase “economic cooperation” 
instead of “economic aid”? All over the world today, new nations 
are as sensitive as we were in the early days of our own cnr 
about anything that seems to imply dominance by an outside power. 
I feel that one of the reasons they come to us is because they trust us. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, they say they do not. 

Mr. Herskovits. Some of that is for home consumption. I am sure 
we all understand how that works. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, I think they had better change their 
tune a little bit and say something for our consumption if they are 
wanting our assistance. 

Mr. Herskovits. It seems that we are going to have to exercise a 
certain measure of understanding of the way in which human psychol- 
ogy works. Here are people who have been thinking, not in terms 
of world problems, but almost exclusively in terms of getting out from 
under colonial rule and what they have been deprived of because of 
the colonial status under which they have lived. Now they want some 
of the things that they see other nations have. 

I do not know to what you particularly refer, and, of course, no one 
has come to me asking for aid, but when I have discussed such matters 
with African leaders I have found that what they are saying is, “We 
want to be considered as much as any other country when these pro- 
grams are set up.” 


POLITICAL TREND OF AFRICAN GOVERNMENTS 


Senator Hickentoorrr. There are a number of highly capable and, 
in my opinion, highly intelligent leaders in each of these countries. 
I have met a number of them, and they seem very dedicated people, 
at least at the outset. When I say “at the outset,” I mean one never 
knows what power will do to a leader as time goes on. Many leaders 
who start out with great dedication and high ideals become rather 
oppressive later on. But the ones I have met, I am convinced have 
great dedication and a very high competence. They have a great 
mass of people in those countries who are really quite primitive. 
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Their governments are composed of a small cadre of leaders. The 
great mass of people, whether it is because of colonialism or whatever, 
have just not experienced the responsibilities of self-government. 
What is going to happen in the next few years with this type of gov- 
ernment? Will there be a trend toward more dictatorship in those 
countries? Is there a capability within the peoples of the countries 
at the moment—based on experience, let us say, because I think 
capability is there whether experience is there or not—to exert the 
basic rights of individuals or will they follow their leaders right into 
a dictatorship or some type of autocratic government ? 

Mr. Herskovits. If I may slip into my role as an anthropologist 
for a moment, I would like to indicate that even the earliest travelers 
were impressed with the degree to which African societies had de- 
veloped effective and, in many cases, quite complex systems of gov- 
ernment. 

As we got to know African cultures better, we began to see that 
there is a kind of democracy there, where the sort of procedure we 
use in arriving at a decision, where you raise your hand and the ma- 
jority rule, is not present. In African practice you talk out a problem 
until you get unanimity. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Let me say, we have that going on in the 
Senate right now. 

Mr. Herskovits. So I have heard. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Maybe we have taken a leaf out of the 
African book. 

Mr. Herskovits. But we do not have one thing that the Africans 
have to make it work, and that is the walkout. In the aboriginal 
system, groups were, of course, smaller than today, but when a group 
could not arrive at unanimity, the minority would simply walk out 
of the meeting, and that would mean there would be more talk in- 
formally until a unanimous decision was reached. Now this is some- 
thing that is quite difficult for us to understand; yet it works, and 
it is democratic. I think you asked two questions. The first was 
whether these people will be able to handle, let me say, modern forms 
of government. 

ne can never know, but in traveling through Africa I have been 
impressed how out in the bush one finds a great deal of interest in 
political development. This is particularly striking in the case of 
people who do not know how to read and write, and yet who discuss 
the problems of their country very intelligently. There are many 
places in the back country where there are battery-powered radios, 
for example, where they hear the news, and talk about it. This in- 
terest in politics is reflected in the number of people who vote in 
elections, a high proportion of them do vote, and all this stems from 
their traditional background of interest in political affairs. 

There is the other tradition of respect for the leader, and following 
him. I agree with you entirely, you never know what is going to 
happen to a person when he gets power, but that is 

Rroatne ICKENLOOPER. Do not misunderstand me, I am not a be- 
liever in attempting to impress our system on some other group. 
I am not so sure our system would be best for certain other peoples 
who have different backgrounds, traditions, and history. However, 
I think there are certain basic rights that ought to run through 
different social systems. 
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READJUSTMENT OF CONCEPTS 


I am no authority on Africa. I have been over Africa, the length 
and breadth of the continent, as a matter of fact, but only for a 
short time. I have had the impression that in a number of these 
African countries, they have had, as you mentioned a moment ago, 
avery high, complex, and traditional system of government, of justice, 
of human relations, and of property rights that had worked very well 
for a long time. The difficulty was that some of their forms did not 
quite coincide with the colonial powers’ idea of what justice was. I 
have the impression that the colonial powers went in and tried to 
superimpose a certain concept of justice on an age-old system that 
had worked very well, and all they did was confuse these people. 
Now they are in a state of confusion as to what is right and what is 
wrong. I think that has been especially noticeable in the Kikuyu 
tribe in Kenya which had really a very complex and highly organized 
system of government but which has now been utterly confused to a 
point that they do not know what they are doing. They do not know 
what is right and wrong. They are going to have to have some re- 
orientation, some readjustment of their concepts. Either they must 
go back to their older forms or try to learn about the new ones. 

Mr. Herskovits. Senator, you have put your finger on what, so 
far as I am concerned, is the basic problem in Africa, the degree to 
which there is retention of the old in the face of requirements of the 
new; I am not worried about the readjustment that must take place. 
I do not think the Africans have become as confused as it seems on 
the surface, so that they will not be able to work out an amalgam 
between the various elements that have gone into their experience. 
All people do this; as far as we know, it has been happening as long 
as there have been human societies, and I see no reason to suppose 
the Africans, after a time where there will be undoubted periods of 
adjustment, will not work this out. 


POSSIBLE TOTALITARIAN ORIENTATION OF AFRICAN GOVERNMENTS 


Senator Hicken.oorer. Without doubt they will eventually work 
out a system under their own responsibility which probably will fit 
their particular needs better than any other system will fit it. But I 
am concerned about the immediate future, and the possibilities of 
totalitarian influence coming into Africa, the invasion of Communist 
ideas, the blandishments and the glittering promises of communism, 
in order to get a foothold there and to saddle their doctrines on these 
people as opposed to what we think should be an orientation toward a 
free system of individuality and responsibility. 

I think in this transitional period there is a great danger of this 
because people in confusion sometimes follow the leader who talks 
the loudest and makes the greatest promises. Although things may, 
perhaps, work out all right in future generations, it is the present that 
is our problem. 

Mr. Herskovits. As I said, I am not too disturbed on that score. 
If there is any one thing that African leaders with whom I have dis- 
cussed this problem have said, it is, “We do not want to exchange 
one form of domination for another.” 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, have they not done that ? 

Mr. Herskovits. No. Where? 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Well, as a matter of fact, there are a num- 
ber of these African leaders now who are virtual dictators. 

Mr. Herskovits. Do you mean dictators in the sense of being Com- 
munist dictators? I do not quite understand. 

Senator HickENLoorer. I mean dictators in the sense that some 
of these leaders, who have recently come into power, have used various 
devices and means to suppress opposition. 

Mr. Herskovits. There is this possibility. But I have not seen 
it yet. For example, there is still an official opposition in Ghana. 

Senator Hickentoorer. It has to be a little careful. 

Mr. Hersxovirs. When I listened to Dr. Danquah on Mr. Huntley’s 
television program from Ghana, he did not seem very careful to me. 
And he is still talking. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I do not know. I am just asking. 

Mr. Herskovits. Frankly, I think it is a bit dangerous to think 
of African matters in terms of European patterns expressed in Euro- 
pean words. You may very likely have something that looks to us 
like totalitarianism, and yet will have great popular support; and I 
mean real and not imposed popular support. Thus there is no ques- 
tion about the fact that Convention People’s Party, the ruling party 
in Ghana, has very great popular support. 

Now, they are doing some things that people accustomed to systems 
like our own, who have been brought up to believe in the values of 
such systems, do not like. 


POLICY OF NONALINEMENT 


Senator Hickentoorrr. That gets down to the question of how far 
we should go in supporting and encouraging the development of sys- 
tems which are inimical to what we believe to be a basic system of 
governmental and political conduct. 

Mr. Hersxovirs. My fundamental position is that this is not any- 
thing we can do much about, unless it be in terms of giving or refus- 
ing loans. The principle of noninterference is particularly important 
here where we are dealing with young nations. They are going to 
have to work out their own destinies, and all we can do, it seems to me, 
is to watch the process with understanding and sympathy. As long 
as they stay inside their own borders, we must help them to develop 
the kind of economic and educational structure that seems to me is 
the best insurance against the kind of happening that you are 
afraid of. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I am not by any means suggesting that 
we attempt to force any particular form of government on these 
people. However, there is a question of how far we should go to 
furnish financial contributions to countries which would seem to use 
that money to further systems of government which do not promote 
individual responsibility and individual dignity, and so on. It is 
a question of what we should do in regard to countries which seem 
to have a tendency to promote totalitarianism in their government 
and permit rule by a few at the top. 
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Mr. Herskovits. Well, my feeling is very simply, that as long as 
they pursue a policy of nonalinement—and I think nonalinement 
for most Africans means being friendly with the West—their posture 
as regards the international situation does not bother me very much. 

Senator Hickentoorer. It has been my experience that nonaline- 
ment, so far at the African and some of the Asian nations are con- 
cerned, means alinement with Communist nations, especially in voting 
in the United Nations. 

We see the new nations with a greater tendency year by year to 
vote against the nations of the West. Maybe it is colonialism that 
they did not like, but it poses a very serious question. 


VOTING IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Herskovits If I may, I would like to refer to page 74 of my 
report, where I analyze some figures on U.S. votes in the United 
Nations on major issues of colonialism on the basis of tabulations 
that were furnished me by the Department of State. There I com- 

ared the vote of the United States with two anticolonial countries, 
ndia and Liberia, and two of the colonial countries, United King- 
dom and France, and with the U.S.S.R. 

The U.S.S.R was in agreement with Liberia on 62.5 percent of the 
issues as against our 52.5; with India 65 percent as against our 60 
percent. I would not have expected so little disparity. I certainly 
would have thought, and I gather you, sir, would also have thought, 
the comparative figures would have been quite different. It is strik- 
ing, from this point of view, to see how often we voted with the anti- 
colonial powers on colonial issues. What interests me is the fact that 
we have not made the most of this in our public relations. 

Senator HickEN Looper. I do not want to prolong this questioning 
at the moment, but the important thing is not a statistical overall 
total in voting, because there are a lot of bread-and-butter votes that 
go on in the United Nations. You add those up and the percentage 
1s very impressive, and there are a number of practically unanimous 
votes in the United Nations. The important thing is the key votes 
on important issues which we consider to be fundamental. It is on 
these key issues where it is important for these nations to side with us. 

You take statistical reports on how many times we voted the same 
way as another country and that is not necessarily the criterion. It 
is how many times country X and the United States saw eye to eye 
on fundamental issues. 

Mr. Herskovits. It would be excellent if we could have that kind 
ofan analysis. I do not think it exists. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Of course, your idea of what would be 
fundamental and what I believe, might be different. 

Mr. Herskovits. I would be willing to take the State Department’s 
word for this, 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. I think it is the key votes on fundamental 
issues that have shown a marked divergence between fundamentals as 
we understand them and as they are understood by certain African 
and Asian nations. One wonders what is going to happen to these 
key votes in the future. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Green. Mr. Lausche, have you any questions? 
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PREPARATION OF THE REPORT 


Senator Lauscue. Mr. Herskovits, who were your associates in the 
preparation of the report? 

Mr. Herskovits. I wrote it. I did it myself. 

Senator Lauscue. But you did have aid from other sources? 

Mr. Herskovits. I called two conferences to discuss possible rec- 
ommendations. One was at Palo Alto; one was in New York. At the 
first one there were mainly academic people: political scientists, his- 
torians, agronomists, economists, linguists. At the second one in 
New York I had foreign relations experts, missions, and business exe- 
cutives, and one or two academic people. I also benefited from the 
advice of my colleagues at Northwestern who are on the committee 
in charge of our Program of African Studies. 

Senator Lauscur. How long did the Palo Alto conference take? 

Mr. Herskovits. One day. 

Senator Lauscur. And the New York conference? 

Mr. Herskovits. The same. 

Senator Lauscue. One day. 

Now then, with the exception of that aid, you did your research 
work and prepared the report ? 

Mr. Herskovits. That is right. 


BIOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Senator Lauscue. Would you give a brief biographical background 
of yourself, please? 

r. Herskovits. Yes. I was born in Ohio, in Bellefontaine, and 
lived there until I was about 10 or 12, when I went to El Paso, Tex.; 
I graduated from high school in Erie, Pa.; took my undergraduate 
degree at the University of Chicago and my graduate degrees at 
Columbia. 

Senator Lauscue. And how long have you been with Northwestern ? 
Mr. Herskovits. I went to Northwestern in 1927, founded the De- 
partment of Anthropology there and, in 1947-48, started the Program 
of African Studies. 
POPULATION OF AFRICA 


Senator Lauscue. Now then, what is the population of Africa? 
Is it about 200 million ? 

Mr. Herskovits. For the total continent, about 180 million South 
of the Sahara. 

Senator Lauscue. What part of that population is white ? 

Mr. Herskovits. From what point of view ? 

Senator Lauscue. Well, Caucasian. 

Mr. Herskovits. In my particular area of interest, Africa South of 
the Sahara, the population is primarily Negroid, except for about 4.5 
million Europeans and about £00,000 Asians. 

Senator Lauscue. Well, how many are below the Sahara? 

Mr. Herskovits. We do not know, really, but I should say about 180 
million. 

Senator Lauscue. I thought your report stated that the population 
is about 190 million and that about 6 million are white. 
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Mr. Herskovits. Something of that kind. 
Senator Lauscue. Is that correct? All right. 


AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


Now, then, your position is that throughout Africa there is a very 
ardent desire on the part of the people to establish either ielegend- 
encies or autonomies. 

Mr. Herskovits. That is correct. 

Senator Lauscuer. This stems from nationalism and a desire to sep- 
arate from colonial domination ? 

Mr. Hersxovrrs. That is correct. Nationalism in Africa, as I have 
»ointed out, is different from the conventional definition found in 
Sosa, where nationalism is contrasted to internationalism. Na- 
tionalism in Africa means striving for independence, for nationhood, 
if you like. 

Senator Lauscue. Yes. These people are very apprehensive about 
any treatment from other nations that might continue colonial ex- 
ploitation; is that right ? 

Mr. Hersxoviis. That is right. 1 think we could generalize and say 
that this is true of any new nation. 


READJUSTMENT OF BOUNDARIES 


Senator Lauscue. Yes. Now then, how many separate countries 
are there in Africa; can you tell me that? 
Mr. Herskovits. No, 1 cannot, because it depends on what you call 


a separate country. __ aa ‘ 
Senator Lauscue. Yes, that is right. There are many tribes. 


Mr. Herskovits. I am not even thinking of that. What, for ex- 
ample, would you call Dahomey at the present time? It is an auton- 
omous republic, but it does not have control of international affairs 
except through the French community. You see, this matter of de- 
fining what you mean by a political entity is most difficult. 

Senator Lauscuer. To the extent that there are distinct political 
entities, the colonial powers did compose them in the manner which 
created a lot of internal difficulties, because of ethnographic and re- 
ligious and linguistic difficulties ? 

r. Herskovits. It is not so much the matter of difficulties in the 
ast, as there is going to be, I think, the need for a readjustment of 
oundaries in the future. 

Senator Lauscne. And you feel that boundaries will have to be 
readjusted so that those differences which exist will be removed as 
potential grounds of trouble? 

Mr. Herskovits. Let me put it this way: The present boundaries are 
artificial from any point of view, whether ethnic, geographical, 
economic, or as regards communications. 

These artificial entities have by now had an existence of 50 or 75 
years or more. This has had a dynamic effect by and of itself. The 
question today is thus whether a person is going to be able to think 
of himself as a Nigerian, or as an Ibo; whether he will think of him- 
self as a Watanganyika, a member of the people of Tanganyika, or 
as a Chaga or whatever the case may be. 
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Senator Lauscur. Well, those conditions do create difficulty. 
Mr. Herskovits. There is no question about it. 


AFRICAN VIEW OF ECONOMIC AID 


Senator Lauscue. You recommend that we provide economic aid in 
a manner that will be convincing to those people that we do not con- 
template in any way dominating or exploiting their economy and re- 
sources; is that correct ? 

Mr. Herskovits. That is correct. 

Senator Lauscue. It is your position that they fear we may be con- 
templating exploiting or dominating their economies through the aid 
which we will give? 

Mr. Herskovits. I think they have a fear that any outside power 
might want to do this. 

Senator Lauscuz. Do you believe that the American people con- 
template exploiting them ? 

Mr. Herskovits. No. 

Senator Lauscue. So in that respect you would say that their fears 
are misplaced ? 

Mr. Hersxovits. That is right. 


SOVIET IMPERIALISM 


Senator Lauscue. I notice on page 74 of your report that you in- 
clude the U.S.S.R. as one of the countries voting in the United Na- 
tions. Do you include it as one of the nations that has colonies it is 


exploiting? 

Mr. Herskovits. I would prefer to use the term “imperialism” in 
this context rather than “colonialism.” I suspect, however, that we 
mean pretty much the same thing. 

Senator Lauscue. It is just a matter of semantics ? 

Mr. Herskovits. That is right. 

Senator Lauscur. You include the Soviet as one of the nations 
that through its imperial power is using the satellite nations and other 
nations to enhance itself, and in all probability is thinking second- 
arily of those nations that occupy a subservient position; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Herskovits. Yes. 

Senator Lauscnse. Of whom should their fear be strongest, Russia 
or the United States? 

Mr. Hersxovirs. As far as I am concerned, I should say that 
Africans should have much greater fear of Soviet infiltration. 

Senator Lauscue. Now, then, you recommend that we approach the 
giving of aid by standing in the distance. Do you anticipate that 
the Soviet will follow that course ? 

Mr. Hersxovrrs. I do not think they are going to be allowed by 
the African nations to do anything else. 

Senator Lauscue. You think they will follow it? 

Mr. Herskovits. I think they will have to. 

Senator Lauscue. You think the African people will prevent them 
from doing anything else ? 


51773—60—pt. 1——9 
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Mr. Herskovits. They do not want to trade one domination for 
another. I have not talked to a single African leader, and I may 
say that I have had oportunities to talk to some of them quite con- 
fidentially, who has expressed enthusiasm for the Soviet system. 
Some of them say, “Well, I may be a Marxist, but that is a different 
thing than political communism.” 

Senator Lauscue. That will be their attitude? What do you think 
the attitude of the Soviet will be? 
ee Herskovits. I think they are going to try to get everything 
they can. 

enator Lauscuz. You believe that it will be to our advantage to 
follow the course which you recommend for our country, even though 
the Soviet follows an imperial course ? 

Mr. Herskovits. That is right. 


FUTURE TYPES OF GOVERNMENTS 


Senator Lauscur. What do you anticipate in Africa with respect 
to the types of governments that they will have? 

Mr. Herskovits. As I have said, I think they are pretty largely 
going to be one-party systems, except perhaps in Nigeria and in the 

ongo. 

fae Lauscue. And within their party they will have their dif- 
ferences, thus paralleling our situation where we have two parties 
with differences which are fought out ? 

Mr. Herskovits. It looks as though this is the way it is going to 
work out. Certainly there are plenty of differences within these 
parties if you really get down and talk to some of the leaders, and 
consider their personalities, and so on. 


DANGER OF POLITICAL VACUUM 


Senator Lauscue. Do you see any danger of a vacuum or of internal 
differences creating conditions fertile for outsiders to move in? 

Mr. Herskovits. Possibly the Congo. 

Senator Lauscue. Why in the Congo? 

Mr. Herskovits. Because, as I said in my statement, the Congolese, 
that is, the Africans, have had no opportunity to participate in 
government or to hold managerial positions, and have had no access 
to higher education—all of the things that, let me say, Africans have 
had in Nigeria, or Senegal. There is also a very real danger of 
political vacuum if the influence of what is happening in the Congo 
and Nyasaland spreads to Portugese territories, where the Africans 
have had even less opportunity to have access to these things. But 
those are the only cases I can see at present, and if I may say so, | 
feel, certainly in the case of the Congo, that there is attachment to the 
metropole from which one has been freed. 

This is hard to account for, but it probably arises from the fact that 
it is natural for a people used to dealing with Belgians or French or 
English to turn to them, after they are independent. It is thus ap- 
parent that a great deal depends on the reaction of the European 

owers to such requests. Some of the recent statements that have 
en made in Belgium about the continuation of aid, and the willing- 
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ness of the Belgian Government to help in administering the country 
after it is iedapenclent, may go far to prevent such a vacuum 
developing. 

ATTITUDE OF COLONIAL POWERS 


Senator Lauscue. What is your appraisal of the good faith and 

_ the genuineness of purpose of most of the colonial powers in granting 

independence and autonomy? Have they shown that they recognize 

the coming of the day when there will be independent nations in 
Africa? 

Mr. Herskovits, I find it difficult to think of any human group as 
having either horns or halos. I feel that in all human situations, both 
elements of self-interest and of idealism enter. 

I think that the colonial powers have shown wisdom in bowing to 
the inevitable. I do not think they are doing this for altruistic rea- 
sons. Having done it, I think they are going to try to help these 
countries develop their potentials in a reasonably disinterested way. 


DANGER UNITED STATES FACES IN AFRICA 


Senator Lauscue. Just one more question: You have outlined the 
course you think we ought to follow. Do you see any dangers that 
might arise if the course which you recommended is followed ? 

Mr. Hersxovirs. Frankly, I think the greatest danger we face is if 
in Africa we do the thing that we have done so often in various other 
parts of the world, and that is to try to outdo the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries in something they are doing, rather than take a stand on the basis 
of our own ideology and our own history. 

Senator Lauscue. Where have we tried to outdo the other countries? 

Mr. Herskovits. An example is the case of Guinea, where we did 
nothing until after Czechoslovakia moved. 

Senator Lauscue. Yes. But you must recognize that we moved 
far in advance of the Soviets in trying to help people. 

Mr. Herskovits. Of course. 

Senator Lauscue. Our program of aid began a decade before the 
Soviet program began. 

Mr. Herskovits. That is right. 

Senator Lauscne. Then you would have to say that from the stand- 
point of altruism, we are far in advance of the efforts of the Soviet? 

Mr. Herskovits. I think that is true, in fact. But I do not think 
we are given credit for it. 


UNITED STATES AND SOVIET POSITIONS ON COLONIAL ISSUES 


Senator Lauscue. Why do you say that we react to what the Soviet 
and her satellites are doing in that area? MHasn’t the Soviet been re- 
acting to what we have been doing, for example, by going into Egypt? 

Mr. Herskovits. If we go back to the point that Senator Hicken- 
looper raised with regard to the United Nations, I realize that it is 
exceedingly difficult for the United States to take the same stand on 
colonial questions that Russia does. I also take it for granted that the 
stand we do take is a more honest one than the one that the Soviet 
takes, which I think is rather cynical. 
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Nonetheless, the imputed difference in the stand of the Soviets and 
ourselves on colonial issues is one of the things that has made a deep 
impression on Africans. I do not know the answer to that. 

enator Lauscue. You say that we have failed in our public rela- 
tions by not letting the people of Africa know that in the votes which 
we cast in the United Nations we were conspicuously on the side of 
independence and autonomy ? 

Mr. Herskovits. I wi say not only the people of Africa, but 
the people of the United States. I myself was surprised at those re- 
sults. Since I had that tabulation made, I have asked people who are 
fairly knowledgeable in these things: “If you were to compare the 
Russian and the American vote with or against the Indian position on 
colonial questions, which do you say would have sided more with the 
Indian position ?” 

Almost all say Russia, while actually there was only a 5 percent 
difference in the voting. 

Senator Lauscue. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Aiken. 


POSSIBILITIES OF FEDERATION 


Senator Arcken. Mr. Chairman, Senator Hickenlooper referred to 
certain Africans who have indicated a desire for U.S. assistance with- 
out calling it such. 

May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that these Africans may not have 
had the experience in this field that some of our own people have had 
who have devised so many other nice sounding terms for the word 
“subsidy.” Perhaps they can get together and present a better case. 

However, that is beside the point I want to explore. About a year 
ago, there were eight representatives from French African territory 
in my office to discuss their situation. They asked what the United 
States could do for them after they became independent. They indi- 
cated that they intended to either federate or unite, but that inde- 
pendence should come first. Those eight territories at the present 
time have a desire to unite. If Africa were divided on geographical 
and racial lines, about how many nations could we logically expect to 
come out of the Congo? 

Mr. Herskovits. I do not think anyone can predict this. The 
situation is so fluid. 

For example, about the time this French delegation was in your 
office, it looked as though Dahomey, Upper Volta, Sudan, and Sene- 
gal were going to affiliate. Today Sudan and Senegal make up a new 
state of Mali, and the other four countries are grouped in a kind of a 
loose customs union and only beginning to talk about closer affiliation. 
Continuing to consider this same area, we ask what is going to happen 
with Guinea already independent and Mali, which will obtain its in- 
dependence this year, in terms of the effect this will have on Portu- 
guese Guinea or the Gambia. The dominant group in all this area 
are Wolof. Their long tradition of close cooperation, and the fact 
that they speak the same language, make it logical for them to come 
together to form a single nation. Will they do this or not? 

imilar possibilities present themselves elsewhere. 
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There are all kinds of rumblings. I am sure you have read of the 
protests that were recently made by the Belgian foreign office to the 
Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, and to the Foreign 
Office in Britain concerning the statement by Sir Roy Wilensky sug- 
gesting that the Katanga might federate with the Federation. The 
situation is so fluid, Senator, that it would be foolhardy to try to 
predict the number of federated states that may appear in Africa. 
One can only say that there seems to be a desire on the part of many 
Africans for larger units. Beyond that, I don’t see how we can make 
any valid statement. 


EFFECT OF NEW STATES ON TOTAL U.N. VOTES 


Senator Arken. You know there are presently around 32 terri- 
torial divisions of Africa ? : ' 

Mr. Herskovits. If we only consider Africa South of the Sahara, 
this would cut down thenumber. _ ; 

Senator Arken. Yes. As you point out in your report, these terri- 
torial lines were drawn without regard to tradition, to language, to 
families, or anything else except territories. 

Mr. Hersxovits. That is right. ; 

Senator Arcen. Assuming that each of these territories finally be- 
comes independent and each is given a seat in the United Nations, is 
that not going to discourage their reuniting on proper lines at a later 
date ? 

Mr. Herskovits. This is perfectly possible. 

Senator Arken. And also suppose these 32 or so African nations 
acquire seats in the United Nations. They will represent only 10 
percent of the world population but will have a third of the power 
in the United Nations. 

Mr. Herskovits. That is right. 

Senator Arken. What will the effect on the other members be and 
how can that problem be met without discouraging the nations of 
Africa or making them feel that the rest of the world has ganged 
up on them? It presents a distinct problem when 10 percent of the 
population or less virtually has the controlling power of the entire 
assembly. 

Mr. Herskovits. I wish I were wise enough to know the answer 
to that one, Senator. 

(The following statement bearing on this question subsequently 
was received from Professor Herskovits :) 

If I am correct, the assumption underlying the point you made is that the 
countries of Africa will vote as a bloc. I think it is safe to say that for a few 
years, where colonial questions are involved, they will do this. But I do not 
feel that this will necessarily be the case where broader questions come up, or 
even in the future where matters involving Africa are concerned. 

We tend to speak in terms of solidarity of the Asian-African group. Yet, is 
it not significant that, where the question of a preindependence vote under United 
Nations supervision in the French Cameroons was involved, a number of the 
Asian countries did not take the position so strongly urged by the Africans? 
Again, from this point of view, it is interesting to note that practically all the 
African protests against the explosion of the atomic bomb in the Sahara by the 
French have come from the African countries where English is the European 


medium used, and that the countries in the French community have made no 
protest. 
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Senator Arxen. I think those are all the questions I have at the 
moment. 
The Cuarrman. Senator Carlson. 


QUESTION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Senator Carison. As one who has not visited this great continent 
of Africa, I appreciated very much the report you have written. Your 
statement this morning has been very helpful in giving me a better 
knowledge of that area and some of its problems. ; 

I was particularly interested in one comment and I would like for 
you to develop it further. I do not believe it has been mentioned this 
morning. The last page of your report—you write about the aid 
program. I want to read one sentence: 

In giving aid to African countries, we must balance making funds available 
for military purposes against helping them with their development requirements. 

Did you find in your visits with the leaders of these countries any 
demand for military assistance ? 

Mr. Herskovits. Almost none. But I think that anyone trying to 
do the kind of a study that I was doing, who did not envisage this 
possibility or the possibility of an arms race in Africa being induced 
from outside, would be derelict in his duty. 

Senator Cartson. What has been the situation with the countries 
who have developed these nations—Belgium, France, and England— 
have they devoted much time to training the natives from a military 
standpoint? 

Mr. Herskovits. Very little. Actually, what forces exist in these 


countries are more in the nature of a police force than ae else. 


Military forces such as the Senegalese battalions of the French 
were and have been used principally outside Africa. 

Senator Cartson. The reason I was interested is because we have 
these military assistance programs, Can you see in the future any 
possibility that there might be requests for military assistance and, in 
that case, would we not be looked upon with suspicion as a nation that 
is trying to build | Africa as a great military bulwark in support 
of our own program 

Mr. Herskovits. If such requests were made and if we responded 
to them we would be under such suspicion, which I suspect might even 
be justified. I would regret very much seeing this. 

enator Cartson. In other words, you do not see anything at the 
present time that would lead us to give our aid toward building great 
military support in that area? 

Mr, Henacovres. No, and I think it would be very dangerous for 
us if we did. After all, in the last few years we have discovered that 
arrangements for bases, particularly in countries that are colonial 
territories that become free, can be precarious if not dangerous. 

Senator Carson. One of the unfortunate situations we face among 
free nations in the world is that we are accused of being militaristic, 
although it has not been proven and I do not think it is a fact. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


rmy, 
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PROSPECTS OF NEW NATIONS BECOMING ECONOMICALLY AND POLITICALLY 
VIABLE 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Herskovits, I am sorry I did not get to listen 
to your testimony. I will read your statement with a great deal of 
interest. Did you give any opinion about the prospects of these new 
countries being politically and economically viable? Do you think 
the nations you mentioned a moment ago can become full-fledged 
nations 

Mr. Herskovits. I do not see why not. When my friends talk to 
me about small countries not being economically viable, I ask them if 
they ever heard of Costa Rica, which is not a very large country and 
it is very prosperous. 

The Cuairman. Well, do they have similar natural and human re- 
sources ? 

Mr. Herskovits. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. One question about your statement: Who was the 
American diplomat who made the statement that you mentioned ? 

Mr. Hersxovirs. It was the U.S. Ambassador to the Union of South 
Africa, Ambassador Crowe. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Herskovits. I ap- 
preciate your coming here. 

We will hear from the Department. 

Our next witness is Mr. Joseph C. Satterthwaite, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs. 

The Cuarrman. Before anyone leaves, I propose that after we finish 
with Assistant Secretary Satterthwaite, we adjourn and reassem- 
ble in the committee room in the Capitol to hear the rest of the wit- 
pee at 2:30. We have five more witnesses who will be heard on this 
subject. 

ou may proceed, Mr. Satterthwaite. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. SATTERTHWAITE, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Sarrerrawatre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
first, I wish to express appreciation to the committee for the interest 
which it has always taken in African affairs. 

T also would like to thank the committee on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of State for the opportunity to comment on the study on Africa 
made under such a distinguished scholar and anthropologist as Dr. 
Melville J. Herskovits, who, as you know, has devoted many years of 
fruitful research to the problems of Africa. 

As the Department informed you some time ago, it is its view that 
the study which the Program of African Studies of Northwestern 
University has prepared under Dr. Herskovits’ direction is basically 
factual, thorough and balanced. 

It is also true, however, that there are a number of statements in 
it which, if incorporated in the final report of the committee, would 
not be welcomed by some of the governments with which we have 
friendly relations. 

In commenting upon the report I would first like to observe that the 
study is confined primarily to Africa South of the Sahara, devoting 
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only a small percentage of the total to the problems of northern Africa 
and the Horn of Africa, and Dr. Herskovits himself has pointed that 
out. 

I am sure he would also agree that the pace of events in Africa is 
such that even his valuable report was outdated almost as soon as it 
was printed. 

Of course, he has undertaken to remedy that by his testimony this 
morning, and the report which very effectively did update a great 
deal of the factual information. 

I have noted, however, that in his statement this morning he has 
raised a number of points. which I think I would not comment on 
this morning and, therefore, I will undertake to present a further 
statement, a written statement, from the Department after we have 
had time to study them. 

(The following information was subsequently received for the 
record :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF Hon. J. C. SATTERTHWAITE, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


In accordance with the suggestion made by Assistant Secretary Satterthwaite 
in the course of his testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on March 16 last regarding the study of U.S. foreign policy in Africa prepared 
by Northwestern University, the Department submits the following statement 
concerning the report itself and Dr. Herskovits’ oral statement read to the com- 
mittee at that hearing. 

For the sake of brevity, the Department will confine its comments on the re- 
port itself to chapter II in which Dr. Herskovits makes 15 specific remarks with 
respect to our policy in Africa. Dr. Herskovits has confined his study to Africa 
South of the Sahara and the Department’s remarks will be in this context. 

Dr. Herskovits’ recommendations and the Department’s comments on them 
are as follows: 

1. U.S. policy, in furthering its own best interests and in accord with the 
action of some of our NATO associates, should be guided by expectation of the 
primacy of Africans in all Subsaharan Africa. 

The Department of State agrees in general with this recommendation and 
notes that of the four NATO powers with African dependencies all but one of 
them have themselves recognized the primacy of Africans in all of Subsaharan 
Africa. The difficulties which we encountered in the past of balancing our tra- 
ditional support for self-determination by dependent peoples against the exi- 
gencies of our NATO alliance seem to be fading and there is reason to hope that 
this will not be a major problem in the years to come. 

2. The United States must treat Africa as a major policy area, to be ap- 
proached on a level of equality with other policy areas, particularly Europe, 
where African-American interests are involved. U.S. policy in Africa must be 
flewible, in view of the variations in the African Continent and the rapidity of 
the changes occurring there; imaginative in view of our traditional sympathy 
with the aspirations of peoples to direct their own affairs; and positive in shap- 
ing aid programs with a view to African needs rather than cold war instru- 
mentalities. 

The Department agrees with this recommendation and is endeavoring to fol- 
low this policy. 

38. U.S. policy in Africa must facilitate the implementation of mutual interests 
with African countries. It should favor their development free from outside 
interference, with governments that will live at peace with their neighbors and 
serve the best interests of their peoples, as these are defined in terms of their 
own values, functioning so as to reduce racial tensions where these are a factor. 

The Department is in agreement with this recommendation and is following 
this policy. 

4. The United States should recognize that for African states a policy of non- 
alignment is in the best interests of the West and of Africa. On the assumption 
that most of Subsaharan Africa will soon be released from colonial controls, the 
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United States must take the position that our strategic requirements there will 
be subsidiary to political considerations, and military aid secondary to technical 
assistance. 

The Department recognizes that every independent country has the right to 
determine its own policy. However, we believe that there will be several African 
States which will not automatically follow a policy of nonalignment and we do 
not believe that we should accept as correct the assumption that Africa can live 
apart from the rest of the world and not become involved in the latter’s prob- 
lems. The United States will continue, therefore, to solicit support for the prin- 
ciples for which it stands among African states. 

5. The United States should view with sympathy efforts to create wider as- 
sociations of African states which will promote political and economic stability, 
and facilitate the extension of aid in the economic and technicai fields. 

The Department fully endorses this recommendation and is actively seeking 
ways in which to encourage closer association of the African countries. One 
way in which we are proposing to assist in this area is through the use of the 
special program for tropical Africa. Under this program ICA is planning a 
number of regional projects such as an education materials and documentation 
center and an English language training center. SPTA (Special Program for 
Tropical Africa) funds will be used to support multicountry workshops and 
conferences at which representatives of various African nations can come to- 
gether to discuss their common problems of economic development. We plan to 
make grants to African colleges to enable them to offer scholarships to Africans 
from other countries. We are also studying ways in which to insure the effec- 
tive extension of economic and technical aid in cooperation with other national 
and international sources. The Development Assistance Group meetings repre- 
sent one important step in this direction. 

6. The United States should extend to all African dependent territories the 
policy applied to T'anganyika, favoring the issuance of specific statements by 
the responsible authorities about when and how self-government is to be aét- 
tained, since the more peaceful the transition to self-rule, the greater the likeli- 
hood that present orientations toward the West will be maintained by newly 
independent states. 

The Department does not believe that timetables are necessarily appropriate 
except in the last stages of negotiations. They have been shown rather un- 
realistic in the past as seen in the case of the Belgian Congo. 

7. The United States should exert its influence to assure peaceful resolution 
of conflict in the multiracial states of Africa. It should urge recognition of the 
interests of all concerned and the implementation of their rights, without regard 
to ethnic affiliation. 

The U.S. Government has consistently stated its opposition to racial discrimi- 
nation throughout the world but its capability of influencing directly a situation 
of this nature in a foreign country is limited. 

8. The United States must demonstrate that in Africa it applies its domestic 
policies aimed at achieving interracial good will and equality. Haamples of 
this would be the extension to all government operations there of ewisting legis- 
lation forbidding dealings by Government agencies with firms that practice 
racial discrimination; having U.S. missions apply nondiscriminatory rules in 
personnel policies as regards local staff; and requiring U.S. firms operating in 
Africa to show they have used all legal means to comply with this principle in 
order to receive taw concessions. 

The Department of State follows a nondiscriminatory racial policy in appoint- 
ments and assignments of Foreign Service personnel. It must be realized, how- 
ever, that in parts of Africa racial discrimination is enforced by law and the 
Department doubts the propriety of requiring American businesses operating 
abroad to violate laws of the country where they are located or to go out of 
business. 

9. The United States should greatly increase appropriations for African ez- 
changes and educational programs of all kinds. Support should be given to 
projects that link American scholars and their counterparts in Africa, thereby 
making available to African countries our best educational resources. The 
number of fellowships for Africans to study in American institutions of higher 
learning and technology should be materially increased. EHwvisting programs to 
train specialists sent to Africa as technical experts or members of the Foreign 
Service, in the human aspects of their work, should be extended. 
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In addition to the international exchange programs of the Department a 
number of the suggestions indicated in this recommendation are in fact being 
earried out under ICA programs. For example, the recommendation suggests 
that support should be given to projects that link American scholars and their 
counterparts in Africa. Under the present African technical cooperation pro- 
grams and, to a much greater degree, under the SPTA in fiscal year 1961, ICA 
is making use of the university contract technique for bringing together the 
best American talent in professional fields with existing educational institutions. 
ICA also through its contract with the National Academy of Sciences is making 
it possible for leading U.S. scientists and educators to work with their counter- 
parts in Europe and Africa on African developmental problems. 

10. The United States, in order to play its role in providing technical aid for 
newly independent and emerging African countries, should facilitate steps to 
establish career services for technical assistance personnel on the international 
level in cooperation with other countries, through the Unitcd Nations and 
through its own governmental operations. 

ICA initiated a new overseas personnel system with the issuance of policy 
directive 7 in May of 1957, providing for a career service which in many respects 
closely parallels that of the Department of State, with the ICA Foreign Service 
Reserve Corps Regular being comparable to the Foreign Service Officer class, the 
ICA Foreign Service Reserve Corps Limited being comparable to the Foreign 
Service Reserve, and the Foreign Service Staff Corps of both the State Depart- 
ment and ICA being comparable. 

One of the principal aims of the new system was to provide for the training 
of technicians and administrative personnel, including language training when- 
ever necessary for effective operation in the country of assignment. ICA’s 
overseas personnel career service also provides for an evaluation and promotion 
system, personal rank for its employees, rotation of ICA/W and overseas 
personnel, and employment of a number of highly qualified younger officers in 
order to strengthen future operations. 

11. The United States should immediately reappraise its aid programs for 
Subsaharan Africa in order to determine their adequacy in the light of the needs 
of the area and of American interests. To compound the effectiveness of future 
contributions, efforts should be made to develop regional arrangements, roughly 
analogous to the Colombo plan, that will provide a framework for cooperation 
among the countries of Subsaharan Africa, the European Economic Community, 
the British Commonwealth, the United States, and other nations willing to par- 
ticipate in measures to promote economic growth in the area. 

The Department in cooperation with other agencies of the Government has 
been making, for the past year, a reappraisal of its aid programs for tropical 
Africa. One of the first results of this reappraisal is the proposal to Congress 
for a $20 million special program for tropical Africa to concentrate on education 
and training and the encouragement of regional cooperation. The Department 
considers this to be only the first step in the revision of U.S. assistance pro- 
grams to African countries. Other approaches to African development problems 
are activley under consideration. As noted with reference to a previous recom- 
mendation, the Development Assistance Group meetings represent an important 
effort in the evaluation of contributions from Western sources and in the con- 
sideration of an appropriate framework for cooperation with African countries. 
Other proposals are also being considered. Again it should be noted that under 
the SPTA program, United States is seeking wherever feasible to join with other 
nations in the financing of specific projects. The Department would welcome 
African initiatives for a multilateral organization. 

12. U.S. grants, loans, and technical assistance, whether given directly or 
through international agencies, should be channeled toward aiding countries 
of Subsaharan Africa in building up an infrastructure of facilities in such fields 
as transportation, communications, health, and education, where local resources 
of capital and personnel are inadequate to permit these countries to implement 
these basic aspects of their developmental plans. 

It should be pointed out that the development policies of colonial governments 
in the days before independence have been largely directed to building up the 
infrastructure described in the report and Africa is rather fortunate in this 
respect when compared with other underdeveloped areas of the world. 

As the committee can appreciate, enormous resources would be required to 
carry out this recommendation if effective results are to be achieved. In pro- 
graming the use of U.S. resources for African development, it is desirable to 
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concentrate on priority sectors in order that limited resources can be most 
effectively utilized. The executive branch proposal for SPTA should be a sig- 
nificant step forward in helping create infrastructure in the priority field of 
education. The bulk of the major capital requirements for transportation and 
communications will, we hope, continue to be supplied by the European metro- 
poles and by IBRD and IDA. The Department, however, expects that Develop- 
ment Loan Fund projects in Africa can be increased to help finance key develop- 
ment projects in transportation and communications. 

13. U.S. fund-granting agencies and international bodies on which the United 
States is represented should extend the range of their operations to provide for 
research into problems of soil management and the development of effective 
methods for growing, processiny, and marketing crops. These matters should 
be included in the agenda of discussions and negotiations for loans or grants 
to the governments of African countries. 

The Department agrees with this recommendation. Agricultural development 
in Africa is given high priority in all of ICA’s African programs, Approximately 
one-third of the funds for project assistance in Africa in fiscal year 1960 are 
devoted to agricultural development. Specific research projects in soil manage- 
ment, crop production, processing distribution, marketing are included as it is 
deemed necessary to meet pertinent development requirements in each country. 
In Ethiopia, for example, the agricultural education project staffed by Oklahoma 
State University includes an important research program which is making a 
major contribution to Ethiopia’s agricultural development. In addition, ICA is 
discussing with the National Academy of Sciences the possibility of its under- 
taking a study of the current status of agricultural research in Africa. This 
study will include a compilation and evaluation of existing documentation in 
European metropoles as well as current research programs in Africa. 

14. U.S. Government agencies, including the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, should be authorized and encouraged to initiate studies of how 
technical assistance and loan or grant funds can best stimulate long-term eco- 
nomic growth and stability. In fulfillment of this objective, U.S. Government 
agencies should make mazimum use of the growing body of knowledge about 
African societies gathered by nongovernmental institutions. 

There are a number of studies available to the Government on African de- 
velopment needs prepared by private organizations such as the study prepared 
by the Center of International Studies at MIT and the report on Africa South of 
the Sahara prepared by the National Academy of Science. Others have been 
prepared or are in preparation and the U.S. Government draws heavily on this 
material in planning its programs. 

As the committee is perhaps aware, ICA is undertaking a comprehensive 
evaluation of the technical cooperation program, the results of which should 
be most helpful in planning the use of technical assistance as a means of 
stimulating long-term economic growth and stability. The Department and 
ICA are also attempting to draw as much as possible on private U.S. organiza- 
tions who have had long experience in Africa. 

15. To encourage American capital investment in that continent, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce should extend the series of economic studies of African 
countries treating of their commercial and industrial potentials. The United 
States should also extend the use of methods developed for guaranteeing private 
investments in newly independent African states, such as the International Co- 
operation Administration’s investment guarantee program, which at the same 
time will promote the interests of these countries. 

The Department of State thoroughly supports this recommendation and wel- 
comes capital investment studies such as the one on Nigeria prepared by 
the Department of Commerce. The International Cooperation Administration 
is vigorously pursuing the extension of its investment guaranty program to 
the countries of Africa. At the present time formal agreements are in effect 
with Sudan, Tunisia and Ghana. In the case of the dependent overseas terri- 
tories of the European metropoles, existing investment guaranty agreements 
with France, Belgium, the United Kingdom, Spain, and Portugal give coverage to 
the African areas. Bilateral negotiations are now being conducted with Moroc- 
co, Ethiopia, Guinea, and Libya. 

In anticipation of Nigeria’s independence, the Federal Government of Nigeria 
has manifested interest in an investment guaranty program and it is expected 
that negotiations will result in a direct agreement with Nigeria shortly after 
its independence date. In the meanwhile, the possibility of an investment guar- 
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anty program in Nigeria is, as noted above, included under the Investment 
Guaranty Agreement with the United Kingdom. The U.S. Embassy in Mon- 
rovia has been instructed to approach the Government of Liberia to find out if 
it would be interested in an investment guaranty agreement. Consideration is 
also being given, within ICA and the Department of State, to an approach in 
the near future along similar lines proposing programs to the Belgian Congo, 
Cameroun, Somalia, and the Federation of Mali. 

The Department has only a few remarks to make with respect to Dr. Hers- 
kovits’ excellent oral statement of March 16: 

1. Mr. Satterthwaite covered in his oral statement the question of our limita- 
tions in affecting the course of internal events in foreign countries. Gratuitous 
attacks on a friendly government, particularly in an area where all of our 
problems are by no means unresolved, accomplishes little that is good and can do 
a great deal of harm. American views are made known in an appropriate man- 
ner both directly and through our participation in the United Nations, where 
the subject is frequently discussed under certain provisions of the charter. 

2. While in general agreement with the desirability of multilateral programs 
for underdeveloped countries, the Department wishes to point out that the very 
Western European countries to which some African leaders object as sources of 
aid are important capital exporting countries that can be of assistance and feels 
that the charge that Western economic assistance to African countries is a form 
of “neocolonialism” does not actually reflect the views of responsible African 
leaders. The Department is not aware of any case of such aid having been re- 
fused anywhere in the continent. The United Nations certainly has an important 
role to play but it cannot do the job alone, and there must be other programs 
with a somewhat narrower membership as well as the usual bilateral programs if 
optimum results are to be achieved. 

3.*While it is perhaps a minor point, to set the record straight, I would like 
to refer to the remark made on page 4 of Dr. Herskovits’ statement that a respon- 
sible U.S. diplomat, whom Dr. Herskovits identified orally as Ambassador 
Crowe in South Africa, made a public speech calling for the United States and 
the Union of South Africa to be “partners.” Dr. Herskovits in making this 
statement was apparently unaware that Ambassador Crowe was speaking ex- 
clusively of economic and not of political matters. 


Mr. Sarrerruwarre. I am talking informally this morning and 
will, therefore, not speak point by point to the 15 conclusions and 
recommendations of the report. 

What I have to say indicates a number of differences but, as you 
will have noted, you have had before you this morning a real authority 
on Africa, and I myself very much enjoyed being here. I am sure all 
of us from the State Department will benefit from his testimony. 


IS U.S. TOO CONSIDERATE OF ALLIES RESPECTING THEIR AFRICAN 
DEPENDENCIES? 


One of the criticisms of U.S. foreign policy which the report makes 
is that the United States is too considerate of its NATO allies with 
respect to their African dependencies. 

Now, it is evident to this committee that the United States cannot 
carry out its foreign relations in a vacuum. 

Furthermore, I feel that some of this criticism is not particularly 
pertinent any longer in view of the fact that three of the metropoli- 
tan powers with large African territories; namely, the French, the 
British, and the Belgians, have taken steps either to grant full in- 
dependence to their territories or to grant them self-government or 
are in the course of studying future constitutional changes for their 
territories. 

Now, in the case of Portugal, it is evident and well known that 
Portugal for many years now has maintained the position that its 
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overseas territories are an integral part of Portugal, and it is also 
known that there is no evidence that they intend to change this policy. 

I should also point out, however, that this is a country with which 
we maintain friendly relations, and with which we have important 
base agreements. 

Spain has a certain amount of territory left in Africa, and we 
see no indication of change there. 

Italy, of course, returned to Africa only for a period of 10 years 
in the role of administrator of a trust territory. 


IS AFRICA TREATED AS A MAJOR POLICY AREA? 


Another criticism of the study is that we do not treat Africa as 
a major policy area. 

Now, gentlemen, in my bureau sometimes I am inclined to share 
this opinion, but I do not tale that it is entirely valid. 

Certainly, as the study points out, the Department of State has for 
the last year and a half tad a regional bureau dealing exclusively 


with African affairs, and other departments and agencies of the 
Government are following suit, although not as rapidly as I might 
wish. 

I would like to assure the committee, however, that the top com- 
mand of the State Department is readily accessible to the African 
Bureau, and is fully sensitive to the great importance of this area. 


PROBLEMS REGARDING MULTIRACIAL AREAS 


The Northwestern University study seems to give the impression 
that the United States is not forthright enough in its approach to the 
multiracial aspects of the problems of the area. 

It seems to me that one answer to this point has already been 
pointed out this morning by Professor Herskovits which is; namely, 
the record of our voting at the United Nations; and I would like to 
say in this respect that our delegations to the General Assembly and 
the Trusteeship Council and other organs have always tried to de- 
velop moderate constructive solutions in order to bring the colonial 
and anticolonial extremists together. 

Some of this has been done through speeches. We think that our 
General Assembly statements on the Apartheid in recent years are ex- 
cellent examples. Even more has been done, however, in negotiations 
behind the scenes. 

I would like to express a few thoughts further on this question of 
the multiracial areas. 

The U.S, Government has consistently and repeatedly made known 
its opposition to racial discrimination in all its forms everywhere it 
may exist in the world. Our record on this is clear. The problem 
arises, however, as to what one government can do to counter racialism 
in another country with which it maintains diplomatic relations and 
whose foreign policies at least strongly support the United States 
in the overriding issues of our times. Private individuals and or- 
ganizations can, of course, freely denounce such countries, can raise 
funds in an attempt to alleviate the situation and can focus the 
spotlight of public opinion on the racial practices in question. This 
freedom of action is not available to a government. 
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I should like to point out this remark is not specifically aimed at 
Dr. Herskovits’ report. 

There is an article in the New York Times this morning on the 
statement by Prime Minister Macmillan which leads me to point out 
also that he is able to speak in a Commonwealth context, a platform 
which is not available to the United States. 


POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


In the United Nations the situation is somewhat different and it 
is here in the last few years that the United States has made crystal 
clear its views on discriminatory racial practices throughout the 
world in general and in the Union of South Africa in particular. 
There has been some feeling among some of our private organiza- 
tions in this country interested in Africa that the position of the 
U.S. delegation to the United Nations on this issue is fine but that 
that of the State Department leaves much to be desired. I can as- 
sure you that we speak with one voice and that remarks made and 

ositions taken by our representatives in New York have been care- 
lly coordinated with the Department in advance and represent offi- 
cial US. policy. 

The rather complicated situation in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
N a is currently sub judice with the Monckton Commission now 
taking testimony on the spot. It is manifestly impossible for the 
U.S. Government to take any public position on this question at 
this time. 

There seems to have been considerable progress in British East 
Africa in recent months, particularly in Tanganyika and even in 
Kenya, and the racial problem in those areas may well resolve itself 
in the very near future. 


POLICY OF NONALINEMENT 


Another interesting point made by Dr. Herskovits is that the United 
States should recognize that for African states the policy of nonaline- 
ment is in the best interest of the West and of Africa. While we 
may have to accept a policy of nonalinement in most emerging Afri- 
can states, we doubt that it will be universally the case. The Afri- 
can desire expressed so forcefully by Mr. Nyerere of Tanganyika 
recently on television not to become involved in the cold war is very 
understandable and one we should regard sympathetically. The fact 
remains, however, that in this day and age there is little that hap- 

ens in the world which does not have a cold war aspect. Merely 

ing a member of the United Nations involves the Africans in the 
cold war and they cannot expect to operate as an isolated entity im- 
mune from the currents that are sweeping the rest of the world. 


IMPORTANCE OF LABOR PROBLEMS IN AFRICA 


It seems to me also that the study could have given greater em- 
phasis to Communist efforts in the labor field. While we have little 
evidence of trade union affiliations of a Communist character, we are, 
of course, aware of Communist activities in labor groups which are 
potentially dangerous to say the least. 
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In this connection, I believe the study might have given greater 
emphasis to the importance of labor problems in Africa in general. 
For instance, no reference is to be found to the well-known role played 
by labor leaders and labor organizations in a number of the inde- 
pendence movements. Furthermore, there is no reference in the re- 
port to the important role played by the International Labor Or- 
ganization in Africa. 


STATEMENTS ON SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Another recommendation made in the study, on which I should 
like to comment, is that favoring the issuance of specific statements 
by the responsible authorities about when and how self-government 
is to be obtained. 

Our feeling on this is that the pace of recent events has shown 
that timetables are rather unrealistic and can seldom be adhered to 
except in the last stages of negotiation. 

Moreover, there are some areas where we feel that a premature 
timetable might result in increased unrest and even in disturbances 
leading to bloodshed. 


TRIBUTE TO MISSIONARY AND OTHER GROUPS 


Dr. Herskovits has paid tribute to the contributions made by 
American missionaries to Africa, and also to those of American pri- 
vate foundations. I would like to associate myself with these tributes 
and to express the hope that these nongovernmental activities will 
continue in even larger measure. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN LIBERIA 


There is one statement in the report on page 48 which I think was 
just a mistake in language, but I would like to correct the record. 

This indicates that we had no diplomatic representation in Liberia 
between 1930 and 1934. The fact is that at all times during this pe- 
riod we maintained diplomatic relations, and were represented by a 
chargé d’affaires when the minister was not present. Asa matter of 
fact, the minister, Mr. Charles E. Mitchell, was promoted from Minis- 
ter- Resident to Minister Plenipotentiary duri ing that period. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR TROPICAL AFRICA 


The Northwestern study also expresses concern that the United 
States may not be extending sufficient economic assistance to Africa 
or extending it in the most beneficial manner. The ay was of 


course written before our special program for tropical Africa had 
been made public and I trust that Dr. Herskovits will agree that this 
is a start in the right direction. The committee will, ‘T believe, be 
interested in hearing about the special program at this time, even 
though I will be discussing it later, perhaps next week, in my appear- 
ance before the committee. on the Mutual Security Program. 

The executive branch is proposing a special program for tropical 
Africa with an initial appropriation request of $90. million. In pre- 
paring this request, we have sought to find a way properly responsive 
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to the African aspirations. We have a fresh situation; we are at- 
tempting to meet it in a fresh manner. 

The purpose of this program would be to provide assistance in those 
areas which constitute the greatest impediments to sound, longrun 
social and economic development in Africa. 

There can be little argument that this development depends in the 
first instance on a major improvement in the education and training 
of Africa’s human resources and their productive use. 


MAJOR PORTION OF SPECIAL PROGRAM FUNDS TO BE USED TO ACCELERATE 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


In my travels in Africa, I have found one of the principal concerns 
of the responsible leaders to be the lack of experienced African civil 
servants, entrepreneurs, technicians—in general, the need for skills 
and professional knowledge which are so vital to modern national 
economies. 

In November of 1958 I had the privilege of traveling to Africa 
with a number of prominent scientists under the direction of Dr. 
Serge Harrar, who had been commissioned by the National Academy 
of Teienemn, under a contract with ICA, to see if some way could not 
be found whereby, perhaps by the use of science, we could make what 
was then called a dramatic breakthrough in our assistance to Africa. 

It is interesting to note that the conclusions which this study 
reached were that, to quote: 

Future development of Sub-Sahara Africa depends, in the first instance, upon 
the rate at which progress can be made in strengthening education. Every 
other consideration is subordinate to that of education. 

A major portion of the funds in our special program will be ap- 
plied in a manner which will help to accelerate the education and 
training of Africans for the numerous essential administrative and 
technical jobs their countries require. 

The importance of upgrading African skills, in general, has con- 
vinced us that this program should be broad enough to provide special 
training to those who will not have the opportunity for formal edu- 
cation. We thus propose to support many activities in such areas as 
agricultural extension, community development and public health. 


QUESTION OF REGIONALISM 


It is also clear that longrun stability and the most effective frame- 
work for the improvement of human resources are to be found in 
closer association of the African nations, and the development of 
multicountry planning and cooperative effort in order to solve their 
common problems. 

The whole question of regionalism in Africa is a complex and dif- 
ficult subject. The variety of forces on the continent—the different 
status of political evolution, the intense nationalism, the competi- 
tion among African leaders for preeminence—make it extremely dif- 
ficult to find an approach which will reverse the trend toward fur- 
ther fragmentation of the African Continent. While I believe that 
closer associations of African countries will develop, it will be a long 
process. 
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FUNDS TO BE USED TO FOSTER COOPERATIVE APPROACHES TO 
DEVELOPMENTAL PROBLEMS 


Much can be done, now, however, to help encourage cooperative ap- 
proaches to the many common developmental problems which con- 
front all the African countries. We are thus proposing to use a por- 
tion of the funds requested to support and sponsor multicountry con- 
ferences, workshops, and seminars as training programs in themselves 
and as a means of developing cooperative approaches to special de- 
velopmental problems such as, for example, the tsetse fly which closes 
large parts of the continent to livestock development. A training 
grant program which will permit Africans from several countries to 
attend the various African schools and colleges now operating is also 
being proposed. This interchange of students between African coun- 
tries should serve to facilitate the efficient use of available African in- 
stitutions as well as promote friendships and ties between Africans 
from several countries. Other activities in this category include a re- 
gional English language training program, educational research, and 
an educational materials and documentation center. 


PROGRAM FOR TROPICAL AFRICA TO SEEK ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER FREE 
WORLD SOURCES 





One of the important criteria we had established for this program 
is that it should not become a competitor to, or substitute for, assist- 
ance from other free world sources. It is our hope, rather, that it may 
serve to help encourage an increase in assistance from other free world 
countries and international and national organizations. This area of 
tropical Africa is now receiving over $500 million annually from Euro- 
pean countries for major development projects. Increasing amounts 
of technical and other forms of assistance are coming from a num- 
ber of private organizations. 

A number of U.S. foundations are making important contributions 
in a number of fields. The United Nations, through its technical 
assistance program and its Special Fund, is stepping up its assistance 
to this continent. It is our intention to seek the participation of 
these various organizations and countries on specific projects where 
feasible. We also hope that out of the multicountry conferences will 
come proposals for joint efforts on important development problems. 


ROLE OF SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR TROPICAL AFRICA 


All of Africa will be included under the program except for the 
northern tier of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya and Egypt, and 
the Union of South Africa. 

The United States and the European countries have a great reser- 
voir of good will and common interest built up in tropical Africa. 
Most of the educated Africans have studied in Western schools and 
universities; many have grown up with Western political institutions 
and principles, and with the Western private and public enterprises. 
This reservoir provides the United States with a valuable relation- 
ship on which to build our new ties with the African people. The 
Africans are looking to the United States to see how it will respond 
to their needs and problems. The special program for tropical 
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Africa, I believe, can have an important role in demonstrating that 
the United States is willing in word and deed to identify itself with 
the aspirations of the African people. 

I will be talking about this program before your committee, as I 
said, later on. 

Now that, in effect, concludes my informal testimony. But I would 
like to add that in spite of some disagreement, as noted, with certain 
recommendations of Dr. Herskovits’ study, the Department has indeed 
found the study to be basically sound and constructive. 

That is the end of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Well, thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


EFFORTS IN EDUCATION 


You mentioned the effort in education. It strikes me as one of the 
major problems in the whole area. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Satrertuwatte. Yes, sir; I do. 

hink't Cuarrman. What, if anything, can we do about that, do you 
think ¢ 

Mr. SatrerrHwaite. We hope, through this special program, of 
course, to help a great many ways in Africa itself. 

One of the most important things we are doing, though, is our 
present exchange program and, of course, the foundations which I 
mentioned are also doing a great deal to help. 

This, however, in general, applies to graduate students and the 
students with sufficient knowledge of the English language to benefit 
from their studies here. 

Obviously, this is not enough—more should be done, it seems to us, 
and we hope a great deal can be done through this new special 
program. 

The Cuarrman. This is a big problem not only in Africa but here, 
but we should deal with it. Do you think our Government efforts 
should be specialized in one field? There is the need for mass pri- 
mary education and also there is the need for education on a university 
level which is, perhaps, less massive. But are we going to concentrate 
in one area or undertake some work in all fields—both mass education 
of the populace and training of leaders? Is there any policy in the 
Department with regard to this matter? 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. Well, my understanding, of course, is that it 
will be to a great degree in accordance with the desires of the govern- 
ments and the particular exchange students concerned. 

The Coamman. What are their desires?) What do they express the 
greatest interest in? 

Mr. Satrertuwarrte. Well, for instance, the Government of Ghana 
has expressed the desire that we provide in some way that students 
come here for all of their undergraduate work on a multiyear basis. 
Because of the nature of our appropriations that causes certain prob- 
lems, but we are trying to see if we cannot find a solution to it. 

I feel also that the United States has a great deal to contribute to 
the Africans in the form of its excellent technical education, and even 
in the mechanical arts. 

Mr. Julius Nyerere, the leader of Tanganyika, who has just been 
in this country, was very much impressed in his visits to our universi- 
ties by the practical work they were doing. 
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He mentioned especially the land-grant colleges, and he thought 
that one of the things Africans could learn the most from was the 
system of our extension courses. 

The Cuamman. That is what I had in mind. Out of this vast 
problem in which there are so many aspects, couldn’t we do a better 
job by concentrating on one or two segments, and divide up this prob- 
lem among the various countries that are going to participate? 

It seems to me a rather unmanageable problem if we attempt to do 
everything, and none of it would be properly done; whereas if we 
could concentrate on a particular aspect of the problem, we could do 
it well, and make a real contribution. 

Mr. Sarrertuwarre. As you know, the State Department has now 
been reorganized with respect to the international exchange program, 
with Mr. Robert Thayer as its overall head, and they are giving very 
extensive study to this problem. 


DEFENSE AGREEMENT WITH LIBERIA 


The Cuatrman. What has been the reaction among neighboring 
countries to our defense agreement with Liberia ? 

Mr. Sarrertuwatrts. We have had no expressions of concern that 
I can recall, except possibly on the part of one country, and I believe 
that country was no longer concerned when we pointed out that this 
was an agreement of cooperation, which does make it clear that we 
take a great interest in the defense of Liberia, but goes no further, of 
course, than an agreement to consult in case Liberia’s integrity should 
be endangered. 

The CuatrmMan. We did not furnish arms to Liberia ? 

Mr. SatrertuwattTe. We have furnished some small arms for the 
Liberian frontier force. We furnished a small quantity just in 
December. 

These were arms which were very badly needed, and in view of our 
relationship with Liberia we were very glad to do so. They were not, 
however, a grant, but a purchase. 

The Cuatrman. Of small arms? 

Mr. Satrertuwatrte. Yes, sir. 


SITUATION IN SOMALIA 


The CuarrMan. We were discussing some time ago in the commit- 
tee the situation in Somalia. If Somalia would request arms, what 
would our position be? What is the policy of the Department ? 

Mr. Satrertuwatrte. Somalia has at the present time only a small 
police force. Actually, a request has been made of us for some arms 
for this force, but we have taken the position that while we are sym- 
pathetic with the need and realized the need, we thought that it was 
the primary responsibility of the administrative power, Italy, to fur- 
nish these arms. 

The Cuarrman. You did not furnish them? 

Mr. SarrertuwattTe. No; except that we have provided some trans- 
portation and ICA equipment under the ICA program. 
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POLICY IN REGARD TO APPOINTMENT OF AMBASSADORS TO AFRICAN 
COUNTRIES 


The Cuarrman. What is the policy of the Department with regard 
to the appointment of ambassadors to African countries? 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. Our policy is, with possibly some exceptions, 
that we will recommend to + President the appointment of ambas- 
sadors to the new African countries. 

It is possible, although this still has to be determined, that some 
ambassadors can perhaps be moved to two or more countries because 
of not only the expense involved but the minimal number of problems 
that these countries will have with the United States. 

One of our problems, however, which has been brought out indi- 
rectly here, is that each of these new countries fully intends, and is 
ae sure of membership in the United Nations. It is therefore 

ighly important to us to have an ambassador, or certainly someone of 
sufficiently high rank at each capital who has the confidence of the 
leaders of that government and has access to them, if only in connec- 
tion with the United Nations matters and our general interest in world 
affairs. 

The Cuareman. Do we appoint members of the Negro race to these 
ambassadorships ? 

Mr. Sarrerruwatre. We have at the moment two Negro ambassa- 
dors, although one actually is a minister—one in Africa and one in 
Europe. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any difficulty in finding qualified am- 
bassadors to serve in these newly created countries ¢ 

Mr. Sarrertuwarre. The problems in some of these countries are 
so complicated that the President has appointed experienced profes- 
sional Foreign Service officers. 


DEVELOPING WELL-QUALIFIED CORPS TO SERVE IN AFRICA 


The Cuarrman. Do you plan to make any special effort to develop 
a well-qualified corps of men to serve in this area ? 

Mr. SatrertHwairte. Yes, sir; we are making a specialized effort. 
Every year up to six Foreign Service officers are being sent to uni- 
versities, such as Northwestern, for specialized training in African 
studies. Another important element, of course, is the absolute neces- 
sity in many of these new countries of having a thorough knowledge 
of French and for that I think we are fairly well equipped in the For- 
eign Service. 

COLONIALISM 


The Cuarrman. Senator Hickenlooper, any questions? 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, yes. 

I think your analysis has been very helpful on this matter, Mr. 
Satterthwaite. 

Running all through this African situation is the matter of colo- 
nialism. A few weeks ago a man who had just returned from a visit 
to an area in Africa told me of visiting a high official of a country 
that has not been under colonial domination. ‘This official told him 
that one of their disadvantages was that they had not had the bene- 
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fits of colonialism and they were suffering from it. I assume he meant 
that colonialism had brought certain useful training and benefits 
which they could have used. 

Mr. SatrertHuwaite. That is right. 


RUSSIAN EFFORTS IN AFRICAN EDUCATION 


Senator Hickentoorer. Recently there have been certain press re- 
ports about the establishment in Moscow of a school for African 
and Asian students. 

Do you believe the Russians at the present time are doing more to 
get African and Asian students to come to Russia for education than 
the Western nations are doing to get them to come to our countries? 

Mr. Sarrertuwaire. We have been very much struck, indeed, by 
this announcement, Senator Hickenlooper; and, of course, as you no- 
tice, going with it was an announcement that all the expenses of the 
students from all parts of the world should be paid, plus a generous 
cash contribution on a monthly basis, during the time they are there, 
and this certainly will have a great appeal to students who do not 
have or are not able to get an education in their own country or any- 
where else. 

The question of language will be a problem, no doubt, but I would 
not be surprised to learn that the Soviet Union Government might 
go so far as to conduct some of the courses in English, although we 
have no indication of that. 

This does prove, however, that language is no barrier since there 
are a large number of students willing to go to countries where they 
have to learn difficult languages, Russian being notably so, and Czech 
and German being rather difficult languages also. 

I think this is indeed an indication of the importance which the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc attach to the future of Africa and 
the effort, the determined effort, they are going to make to try to 
bring it within their sphere. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Do you think their activities are much 
more extensive than ours in that area? 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. They are not as yet, sir, no, sir, but they are 
making great plans. Of course, they also have an Institute of Afri- 
can Affairs in which scholars are studying African languages and mak- 
ing detailed language studies. But as is obvious from Dr. Herskovits’ 
testimony this morning, we also have those scholars in this country 
without having them centered in one institution of that kind. 


RUSSIAN STUDY OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES 


Senator Hickentoorer. I understand that the Russians are mak- 
ing a great effort to learn a great many of the dialects or languages 
of Africa. For instance, in Uganda, where they have several lan- 
guages, the Russians will assign a substantial number of students to 
various groups, each group being responsible for the studying and 
for the proficiency in a particular language within the protectorate. 
Just how many countries or how many languages they encompass, I 
don’t know. 

- you know whether this is being done on a substantial scale or 
not 
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Mr. Sarrertuwairte. No, I do not know about this particular effort. 
We do know that they do attach great importance to languages. But, 
as Dr. Herskovits has pointed out in his testimony, it is a rather frus- 
trating problem to try to get people to learn languages which only 
a relatively few people speak. 

Furthermore, the tribal leaders and the local political leaders in 
most of these areas speak a European language and prefer to carry 
on their work in a European language, and we have an actual ad- 
vantage in this—— 

Senator Hickentoorer. That would be understandable from a dip- 
lomatic or a business standpoint, but from a propaganda standpoint, 
it might be of great advantage to speak the particular language in 
order to get through to the tribal people. 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. I agree that the ability to talk to the local 
people in their own language has advantages. 

Senator Hicxentoorrr. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Lausche? 


U.S. POLICY REGARDING INDEPENDENCE FOR AFRICAN STATES 


Senator Lauscue. On page 1 of the report Dr. Herskovits pointed 
out statements made by Mr. Acheson, Mr. McGhee, Mr. Dulles, and 
Mr. Satterthwaite. They are supposed to be declarations of our atti- 
tude with respect to the aspirations of African peoples for self-gov- 
ernment. He asserts that these statements contain entirely too many 
conditions and qualifications. 

I would first like to ask Dr. Herskovits to make a statement on what 
he feels our policy ought to be. I do not want you to point out what 
you call the conditions, but to declare what the policy should be. 

Mr. Herskovits. I think, in a sense, Mr. Satterthwaite has answered 
your question by saying that the events of roughly the last 6 months 
have made much of the point here irrelevant, because we would not 
have to say today what was said about being in favor of independence 
provided the people are ready for it. 

I object most, I think, to these qualifying statements. 

Senator Lauscue. Would you say that we favored independence for 
all people of a similar race living within a geographical boundary 
that provides resources and the ability to live? 

Mr. Herskovits. I do not think I would bring race in it. 

Senator Lauscue. All right. How would you declareit? I would 
like to have you declare what you believe should be the policy. Forget 
Africa—take some other country. 

Mr. Herskovits. I believe the policy of the United States, granting 
the present climate of world opinion, should not hedge on the matter 
of favoring independence for nonindependent people. 

Senator Lauscue. Then would you say that we favor independence 
regardless of the conditions which prevail and regardless of the abil- 
ity of the people to govern themselves? 

Mr. Herskovits. If we have to say something, I would prefer that 
to these heavily qualified statements. But I am not so sure we have 
to make pronouncements about this. 

Senator Lauscue. I notice that each one of these persons, Acheson, 
McGhee, Dulles, and Satterthwaite, generally declared that they fa- 
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vored the independence of the people, providing they are prepared, 
providing they are willing and able to assume their obligations among 
the nations of the world, and so forth. 

Let me hear your view. Have you read your statement, Mr. 
Satterthwaite ? 

Mr. Satrertuwarte. I have; yes, sir. y 

Senator Lauscue. Do you depart from it now or do you stand by it? 

Mr. Sarrertuwaire. | stand by it because I think that it is only 
realistic to think that a government which has responsibility for con- 
ducting relations with aif parts of the world has to have qualifications 


in almost any statement it makes. 

One could go, if one were an international lawyer, into a long 
analysis of our traditional policies on the question of recognition of 
states, of new states, and one of the essential qualifications has always 
been a willingness on the part of a new state to recognize its interna- 
tional obligations, for instance, and that involves the ability to take 
responsibility. 


BASIC POLICY FAVORS RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION 


I personally feel that our basic policy in favoring the right of self- 
determination is well known, and it is not unreasonable in our public 
statements to clarify these to the degree we have. 

I do believe that the statement which is, perhaps, the most authentic 
statement of all, was made by the late Secretary Dulles in 1958 in 
which he said: 


The United States supports political independence for all peoples who desire 
it and are able to undertake its responsibilities. We have encouraged and 
we rejoice in the current evolution. 

Senator Lauscur. What are some of the dangers of unequivocally 
and unconditionally saying that our policy is that a people shall have 
independence and the right to establish their own governments re- 
gardless of conditions? 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. Well, the obvious dangers or problems, Sena- 
tor Lausche, are how do we define a people. Are we going to say 
that we feel the people of northern Nigeria should be independent 
from the people of the western region and the eastern region, all 
three of which have been federated? Our feeling is that the more 
unity there can be among diverse people the better it is. 

Senator Lauscue. I repeatedly make an effort to decide in my own 
mind what our primary policy in this is, and my final judgment is 
that our policy is to encourage people to gain their independence 
without intervention of other governments. 

But then I get stuck on the question of what people. Are they 
to be mixed? Are they to be divided geographically by mountains, 
and soon? But I would say that our policy is to establish throughout 
the world independent governments when ethnological and geograph- 
ical conditions are of a nature that would indicate the ability of 
those people to survive as a government. 

Mr. Satrertuwairte. I think that is a very good statement with the 
qualification you have in it, Senator. 

Senator Lauscue. That is all. 
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POSSIBLE GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO UNIVERSITIES TO PROVIDE PROPER 
RECEPTION AND HELP FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Satterthwaite, you made some comments about 
foreign students. I understand that about 300 African students are 
in the United States in fiscal year 1960 under Government auspices 
out of a total of about 1,700 which includes about 1,100 African stu- 
dents South of the Sahara. ; 

Yesterday a delegation headed by the president of the University 
of Pennsylvania called on me and said that our colleges, and specifical- 
ly the University of Pennsylvania, which is one of the more pros- 
perous universities in this country, are having great difficulty in pro- 
viding the proper reception and treatment for foreign students of all 
kinds, not just African. There are some 50,000 foreign students in 
this country, and only about 5,000 or so are under Government 
auspices. He said it is becoming a very difficult problem to counsel 
am assist these students and to help them become acquainted with 
the local people. This is especially true in a university in a big city. 
It is not quite the same problem in the smaller communities. 

What he was proposing was that the Government undertake some 
assistance to our universities to help these students who do not come 
under Government auspices. He believes that the students who come 
here under Government auspices are better provided for in many re- 
spects, than those who come here on their own. They are given 
short orientation courses and language assistance. In many ways 
they are helped to become adjusted to these new and different con- 
ditions. 

He made quite a good case. He proposed that Congress and the 
administration try to work out some program for assistance to our 
colleges. 

In the beginning there were few foreign students and therefore 
they did not create a problem. But he says now, even the University 
of Pennsylvania, as well off as it is, desperately needs funds for 
servicing these students, counseling them, helping then get acquainted 
with people, orienting them in our ways, and helping them in our 
language. What do you think of this proposal ? 

Mr. Satrertuwatte. Mr. Chairman, it is something I had not 
thought much about because I was under the impression that students 
were fairly well looked after at great institutions like the University 
of Pennsylvania, where they have international houses. 

It is a problem in some of our smaller colleges where some of the 
students are studying, and this very problem, the importance of 
looking after students and making sure they have a warm reception 
in the United States and receive hospitality, is borne out by the well- 
known fact that the thousands of African students in Paris in the 
years just after the war were neglected by almost everybody, it would 
appear, except the Communists. 

he Cuarrman. He said they had already done considerable work. 
They had been in correspondence, I believe he said, with 19 universi- 
ties with more than 300 foreign students. All but one declared that 
this had become an acute problem. 

These 19 universities were of a type which are considered better 
able to deal with this problem than most. 
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He mentioned the international house in Philadelphia, but he said 
it was grossly understaffed. I think, for approximately 500 people, 
they have a staff of only 3 who necessarily are kept busy by clerical 
duties and keeping accounts. They have practically no staff who 
have time to help these people. 

Philadelphia, for example, is a complex city, and to get to the 
museums and to get to know the people is a very difficult problem. 
He said they definitely did not have any funds to devote to this, and 
that the other universities, some 18 out of 19, said they were faced 
with much the same problem. 

There is a high concentration of students in fairly well-known 
universities. In my own university there is a small number of for- 
eign students. My impression is that they do a better job in smaller 
communities than in large ones in making the students feel at home 
and in acquainting them with the community. In smaller com- 
munities it is not so difficult to accomplish this. 

But a very persuasive case was made for the need of this financia! 
aid, particularly in universities located in large cities. I thought it 
was remarkable to find the University of Pennsylvania in such press- 
ing need, because goodness knows what condition some of the less 
well-financed institutions are in. I am seriously considering this 
problem. Whether we can get the money is the second step. It 
came up yesterday, but I thought you might give some thought to it 
because we will probably ask the department’s view on it. 

It would be a modest program, which would directly assist uni- 
versities to help these students. It would not be the purpose of this 
proposal to give money directly to any student. It does not do much 
good to have the students come here, particularly those who come on 
their own usually very limited resources, and then not treat them 
properly, and not make proper provision for their becoming well 
adjusted to their respective communities. 

T think for a very little amount a great deal could be accomplished. 
The program in this case would not be to finance student travel or 
basic expenses but merely to help the universities provide assistance 
and guidance to the students where they need it. 

You might give some thought to this type of program because I 
think we will be calling upon you for your opinion as to whether or 
not this would be a justifiable expense. 

We are presently authorized to give this type of assistance to the 
Government-sponsored student, and now we should consider the value 
of extending the same assistance to those who are not Government 
students. 

Mr. Satrerrnwarrte. Mr. Chairman, I can assure you we will give 
very close attention to your views on the subject. I had not realized 
that this need existed. 

The Cxatrman. I have heard several comments about this. A man 
from southern California told me there is a rather high concentration 
of students from Asia and Latin America in that area who, in his 
opinion, are not being given proper opportunities and are not being 
assisted as they should be. He was speaking also of those who come 
on their own. 

They are left on their own resources and do not have anybody to 
turn to for help as our Government students do. 
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I had heard about this before, but until yesterday it was not - 
sented as being such a serious problem. There were four people here 
and they were serious about the problem, and they wished something 
to be done about it. They were seeing different people who might be 
interested in this. 

It occurs to me that, with so many students already here, we per- 
haps ought to do a better job with the ones we already have instead 
of giving all of our attention to trying to bring more of them here. 
First in order of priority is to see that those who have already come 
have a full opportunity to benefit by their experience. 

Mr. Satrertuwarrte. I think from my remarks you will see that 
we attach to that as much importance as we do to the education 
itself. 

The Carman. Yes, that would be an additional undertaking. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Satterthwaite. Do you have anything you 
would like to add? 

Mr. Sarrerruwatte. No, that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Then the committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock 
in room F-53, the regular committee room in the Capitol. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed in the committee room, F-53, U.S. Capitol, 
at 2:30 p.m., Senator J. W. Fulbright (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators Fulbright, Lausche, Church, Aiken, and Carlson. 


The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this afternoon is Mr. Joseph E. Johnson, president 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Mr. Johnson, we are very glad to have you and we will welcome 
any views or suggestions or observations that you care to give the 
committee. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH E. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE 
ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Mr. Jounson. Senator, I am very grateful to you and the committee 
for allowing me to come here this afternoon. 

I am, as you said, president of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, but I speak here this afternoon solely in my personal 
capacity. 

About 3 weeks ago it was suggested to me that the hearing on the 
Africa report has a special importance as the Committee on Foreign 
Relations has not previously had an opportunity to consider in open 
sessions broad questions of US. peog toward Africa. 

It was pointed out that it might be worthwhile to get a small group 
of students of Africa together for a discussion, with the idea that the 
conclusions of the discussion might be conveyed to the committee by 
one individual who had acted as chairman of such a meeting. I was 
asked whether I would be willing to convoke such a meeting and to 
present to the committee a summary of the views expressed there. 

It seemed to me that to take up this suggestion might serve a use- 
ful purpose. After ascertaining that ak committee’s report would 
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be useful, though it is not my normal practice to testify before a 
committee of either House without a formal invitation, I decided to 
follow up on the proposal. 


DISCUSSION GROUP ON AFRICA 


I accordingly gathered together, on Monday, March 14, a small 
group of people, most of whom are-either experts on Africa or have 
recently been there. 

Those present were: Mildred Adams, Winifred Armstrong, Gwen- 
dolen Carter, J. Wayne Fredericks, William A. Hance, James T. 
Harris, Harold Isaacs, Taylor Ostrander, Alan Pifer, Loyd V. 
Steere, Immanuel Wallerstein, Anne Winslow, Joseph E. Johnson 
(chairman). Miss Patricia C. Wohlgemuth of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace served as rapporteur. 

I should like to begin by making two points clear, The first is that 
I myself have no special competence on African matters. My ap- 
proach is that of one interested in problems of U.S. foreign policy in 
general, in which I have an abiding personal and professional concern. 

I did, however, have the good fortune to visit a number of the lands 
of Africa South of the Sahara for several weeks in the middle of 1959. 
In connection with that trip and as a result of the interest it aroused 
in me, I have done a good deal of reading about Africa, and on the 
trip itself I was given an excellent opportunity to talk at varying 
lengths with many people, including Africans, Europeans, and 
Americans—government officials, political leaders, and private 
citizens. 

The second point is that this statement, that this summary of the 
discussion, is my own. I have attempted to reflect the areas of agree- 
ment and disagreement among the people who attended the meeting 
(all, incidentally, at their own expense). But I have not been au- 
thorized to quote any of them directly and have not had an oppor- 
tunity to submit this statement to them for their comments before 
appearing here. 


STUDY NO. 7——BASIC AIMS OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


As I have said, my interest is in overall U.S. foreign policy. In that 
connection, I might note that I was a member of the ad hoc group that 
met under the auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations in connec- 
tion with the preparation of the report on “Basic Aims of U.S. Foreign 
Policy,” submitted to this committee and published as Report No. 7 in 
the present series. 

That report reflects my own approach to and attitude toward U.S. 
foreign policy in general. In this connection, I should like to quote a 
few passages from that report that are relevant to today’s discussion. 

In speaking of the historic aims of American foreign policy, the re- 
port stated that the United States— 


* * * stood for respect for international obligations and the promotion of peace 
through techniques of negotiation, arbitration, and judicial settlement. It stood 
also—and this made the United States a revolutionary influence in the world of 
that time—for the right of all peoples to national and individual freedom, a prin- 
ciple which has remained ever since a salient element of America’s attitude 
toward the world. 
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Speaking later of the postwar world, the report pointed out that 
one of the salient developments of the last 15 years has been— 


a revolution [that] has taken place in the former colonial and less-developed areas 
of Asia and Africa. 


The report went on: 


Many new nations have won their independence, with others sure to follow; 
the drive for independence in Africa is much stronger and more rapid than 
was expected. These nations have acquired a special importance in world 
affairs for a number of reasons: strategic location, large and growing popu- 
lations, resources (such as oil), their insistence on rapid economic development, 
and above all the magnitude of their own problems, to which the rest of the 
world cannot be indifferent. Political stability has been hard to achieve, as 
the exercise of self-government proved a more complex task than the attainment 
of it. The working out of new relationships with the industrial countries has 
been a particularly difficult process on both sides. Attitudes stemming from 
the past relationship of dependence did not easily disappear, especially at a 
time when Communist powers were making strong and not unsuccessful efforts 
to extend their influence into these areas. Endeavors of the United States 
to establish a basis of cooperation with the Asian and African nations have 
been complicated by its association with the former colonial powers, by local 
conflicts such as the strife over Palestine, and by wide differences of view on 
the nature of the Communist threat and what to do about it. 


The report said, among other things: 


World affairs are unpredictable, charged with dilemmas that appear to be, 
and may in fact be, insoluble in this generation. The United States cannot 
define for itself a single foreign policy that covers all countries and all con- 
tingencies. The choices cannot always be clear and consistent. Policy has to 
deal with the world as it is and as it evolves. It cannot rest solely on an idea 
of the world as we would like it to be. 

Basically the United States relies on persuasion and consent in order to 
obtain the cooperation and support of others, and the fact is that nations of the 
free world often see the issues in a quite different light from the United States: 
they have their own interests, their own ideas on such matters as the relative 
importance of the Communist threat and the merits of participation in military 
alliances. Some of the conflicts within the free world go deep, and the United 
States has frequently found that it cannot act decisively in regard to them, 
especially when it is trying to retain or to win the cooperation and good will 
of all the contending parties. 


OBSERVATIONS IN STUDY RELATING TO LESS-DEVELOPED AREAS 


Turning to the tasks ahead of us, the report, in a section on the less- 
developed areas, said that the less-developed countries will— 


* * * For a long time to come * * * experience revolutionary conditions, 
problems of an economic growth which lags behind popular expectations, and 
in some cases an ominous population explosion. The economic and technical 
assistance programs carried on by the United States over the past decade 
represent a recognition of those problems and a start on attacking them. For 
the most part, however, they have been a mixture of emergency measures, 
palliatives, and efforts to strengthen allies for primarily military reasons. 
Most of those measures have been necessary and useful. In meeting current 
emergencies the economic instruments of policy are frequently the most avail- 
able and the most effective. But the need for a more ambitious, longer term, 
and more pointedly direct approach, on a basis that is broader than U.S. pro- 
grams alone, can clearly be seen. 


It goes on to say: 


Where the colonial issue still remains, as it does in some parts of Africa, 
and even in areas where relations of dependence have been liquidated, it pre- 
sents special difficulties for the United States because of our ties with the 
colonial powers in Europe and the risks of a lasting alienation from the new 
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nations. The essence of successful diplomacy on such issues will be the avoid- 
ance of absolute choice between Europe and Africa and the promotion of a peace- 
ful transformation of relationships which prevents such choices from arising. 
3ecause the peoples of Africa are determined to achieve self-government, it is 
dangerous for the United States to be associated in their minds with policies 
which seem to have the effect of denying it to them. Fortunately, practically 
all the European powers concerned have now shown a spirit of farsighted 
accommodation and statesmanship, a fact which should offer greater opportuni- 
ties for America to participate in the urgent task of helping Africa’s progress 
in freedom. 

The less developed and the advanced industrial countries need each other. 
There is a sound basis of partnership. The task is to find and strengthen politi- 
cal relationships based on mutual respect, as the underpinning of common 
economic, educational, and other endeavors. The Western nations and Japan 
have to keep a basic unity in policies toward the less developed countries, if 
only to coordinate assistance to them, but they must avoid any hint of neo- 
colonialism. The goal should be to offer a partnership which appeals to those 
peoples and to their leadership as a positive and preferable alternative to “part- 
nership” with the Communist bloc. 


So much for my own point of view. 


BASIC CHALLENGE FOR U.S. POLICY 


T shall now attempt to summarize the discussions at the small meet- 
ing on March 14. These discussions focused on U.S. policy toward 
Africa in the larger context of the objectives of an affirmative overall 
foreign policy of the United States. Needless to say, we considered 
issues relating to what the Africans may want or need and the 
possibilities of responding to those wants and needs. But our focus 
was on U.S. goals and policies. 

I may add that the group fully shared the view expressed in the 


last sentence of the report of the Council on Foreign Relations: 


The basic challenge is whether we as a people can move toward [the goals 
for the future] with the urgency, the vigor, and the understanding of humanity’s 
needs which are so obviously demanded by the times in which we live. 


U.S. GOAL IN RESPECT TO AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 


The group agreed that the U.S. goal with respect to the develop- 
ment of Africa should be that Africa will become and remain, even 
during the present and probably long-continuing time of vast and 
deep changes, a part of a world setting in which this country can con- 
tinue to develop its own free institutions. 

In this connection, the United States should, to use the language 
of the report of the American Assembly on Africa held at Arden 
House in May 1958— 


encourage institutions in Africa which preserve broad and effective participation 
in government and the right of public dissent from governmental action. 

We certainly wish to see the emergence of governments under which 
free institutions will grow, human rights be safeguarded, and eco- 
nomic development maximized. It is clearly our desire and in our 
interest that their general orientation in their external policies be not 
unfriendly to the United States. 

The group recognized that the fulfillment of these conditions, except 
for the last, may take a long time. U.S. interests could best be served 
over the shorter term by adopting as a working objective the emergence 
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of popularly supported governments able to maintain the integrity 
of the nation and able to embark on significant economic develop- 
ment to meet the rising expectations of their people. 


RIGHTS OF DISSENT 


There was some difference within the group as to whether pro- 
motion of respect for the rights of dissent should be included in the 
immediate working objectives of the United States. Some felt that 
it would be unrealistic to expect this from African governments 
struggling to establish their countries as going concerns. In any 
event, general popular support for the governments is vital if Africa 
is not to be plunged into prolonged chaos. This popular support, in 
present African circumstances, will depend to a greater degree on 
success in economic development and on the growth of national senti- 
ment than on toleration of dissent as we know it in the West. 

The group felt we should be careful not to appear to insist upon 
the establishment of institutions patterned on those of the West at 
the expense of the development of indigenous institutions that will 
reflect African conditions, needs, and aspirations and take firm root 
in the African soil. We must recognize that the Africans will have 
to create their own institutions. 


U.S. PROGRAMS MUST RESPOND TO AFRICAN NEEDS AS DEFINED BY AFRICANS 
THEMSELVES 


Let me again emphasize that Africa is entering upon a period of 
extremely rapid change, not all of which can, in the nature of things, 
be smooth and orderly. Under the best of circumstances, it will take 
time for Africa to sort itself out. This will require from us patience 
and sympathy and a readiness to cope with new situations. As and 
when new governments emerge, the United States should be prepared 
with concrete, constructive programs in line with the general working 
objectives I mentioned above; and it should be prepared to implement 
these programs quickly. A repetition of the situation that arose 
with the independence of Guinea in late 1958 should be avoided at al! 
costs. The time when these countries most need help is immediately 
after the attainment of independence. It is, of course, important 
that programs in which the United States is involved, whether on its 
own or in concert with other nations, respond to African needs as 
defined by the Africans themselves. 

Many of the borders in Africa are either artificial or undetermined. 
Moreover, we can anticipate movements toward the shuffling or en- 
larging of present states. In general, the group felt that these are 
African problems which should be settled by the Africans themselves. 
We should, however, state clearly our belief that change is best ef- 
fected through peaceful negotiations and stand ready to assist in this 
process if —— by the parties concerned. 

There has been much talk of African desire for federation, or some 


form of cooperation in larger units. Again, the group felt that this is 
basically a problem for Africans to work out themselves, but there was 
a general feeling that the United States should react poe to 


moves toward regional economic groupings that have firm African 


support. 
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U.S. POLICY SHOULD BE TO DISCOURAGE AFRICAN MILITARIZATION 


It would be deplorabie if the new African states were to attempt to 
build large armed forces. This would not only increase tensions 
within Africa but would limit the possibilities of economic growth, 
and the United States should therefore do what it can to discourage 
trends in that direction. 

One way, and perhaps the best: way, to discourage militarization in 
Africa would be to avoid trying to pull Africa into active participa- 
tion in our own conflict with the Soviet Uniov. Many new African 
states, although probably not all of them, will prefer nonalinement 
or neutrality in the cold war, and the U.S. interest, the group felt, 
would be best served by respecting African wishes on this score. 

A policy directed toward getting the Africans to choose up sides 
might have the effect of driving some of them into the wrong camp. 
We can expect that the Africans will want to trade and maintain 
friendly relations with both East and West. The important point is 
that while we can expect the Soviet Union and Communist China to 
take advantage of whatever opportunities present themselves for in- 
creasing their influence in Africa, the success with which they pursue 
such a policy will in the long run depend on how effective the West is 
in helping Africa develop on its own terms. The West starts with an 
advantage, and provided it is sincere in pushing constructive programs 
on an adequate scale, it should have no real cause for fear. 


NEED FOR LARGE-SCALE ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR AFRICA 


But scale and sincerity are crucial. The United States must think 
in terms of large-scale, substantial programs of economic assistance to 
Africa, and here, sir, I would add, in my view, Mr. Herskovits’ em- 
phasis on “economic cooperation” as a phrase, as distinct from “eco- 
nomic assistance,” is one much to be supported. 

Members of the group used the word “massive” repeatedly in dis- 
cussing this point, and all clearly regarded present programs and those 
presently envisaged as being entirely inadequate. One of the group 
reported, on the basis of a recent visit to Africa, that Africans have 
characterized U.S. programs—Government and private alike—as “all 
aid short of help.” 

It is important to convince Africans that we mean to help, and this 
requires imaginative and—I repeat—big programs. The need for 
a rapid buildup in Africa is so great that a “dramatic large-scale 
common effort”—to use the words of the Council on Foreign Relations 
report again—is required. One cannot help thinking of the Marshall 
plan, even recognizing that the nature of the task is very different. 


PREFERENCE FOR MULTILATERAL ASSISTANCE 


It is not only the total size of economic assistance—both capital and 
technical—that is important. The form in which that assistance is 
given has a bearing on how it will be received and how effectively it 
willbe used. While recognizing that a mixture of bilateral and multi- 
lateral institutions will continue to be used to channel different kinds 
of aid to Africa, the group felt that large-scale capital assistance 
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should in general be channeled through international machinery that 
includes all nations willing to participate. The Africans have, in 
their stated policies and their speeches at the United Nations, ex- 
pressed a strong preference for multilateral aid; it is more likely, 
therefore, that aid given in this manner will be effectively used. 
Furthermore, Africa’s needs are so great that no one nation is likely 
to be able to carry the whole burden, and all available means must be 
used. 


POSSIBLE STRENGTHENING OF UNITED NATIONS AID MACHINERY 


Although a number of African states have indicated a preference 
for aid and assistance through the United Nations, the group did not 
feel that present United Nations machinery was adequate to meet the 
needs of Africa. Nevertheless, some strengthening of United Nations 
machinery is possible, the group felt. It recommended particularly 
the expansion of the lending power of the International Development 
Authority, the new subsidiary of the World Bank, from the present 
$1 billion to $2 or $3 billion. 

The United States should also consider raising the present 40 per- 
cent (in 1959) ceiling on its contributions to the United Nations tech- 
nical assistance programs and should make a special effort to encour- 
age the growth of the Economic Commission on Africa, to which we 
have been rather cool in the past. The group believed that United 
Nations machinery—particularly if strengthened—was clearly best 
suited to the continentwide tasks of taking stock of African resources 
and of preinvestment technical assistance. 


POSSIBLE CREATION OF NEW MACHINERY FOR CHANNELING AID 


It may, however, be necessary to create new machinery for channel- 
ing large-scale aid. And fundamental to the success of any such 
machinery is African participation in the planning from the outset. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, it was a distinguished predecessor of yours 
who said if he was going to be in on the crash landings, he wanted to 
. 4 on the takeoff, and I think this is a little bit the way the Africans 

eel. 

Discussions looking toward arrangements for large-scale capital 
assistance could be begun through an organization such as the Founda- 
tion for Mutual Assistance in Africa South of the Sahara (FAMA), 
which was established by European and African nations in February 
1958. On the basis of what the group knew of the recent discussions 
on this subject among European nations, the United States, and 
Japan, it could not help wondering whether the importance of bring- 
ing the underdeveloped countries into the picture at an early stage 
had been adequately dealt with in those discussions. 


DEPENDENCE ON PRIMARY PRODUCTS 


Many countries in Africa depend for foreign exchange on the 
export of one or two primary products: coffee, cocoa, minerals, and so 
forth. Fluctuations in the world price of these commodities can 
play havoc with a country’s development plans, no matter how wisely 
conceived. 
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One of the participants in our talks reported that figures de- 
veloped by the Food and Agriculture Organization indicate that price 
fluctuations in African primary exports since the war have more 
than offset the value of the aid given to Africa during the same period. 
While the group had no specific recommendations, the general problem 
of stabilizing the commodity picture clearly requires intensive study 
and flexibility on the part of the United States. 


NEED IMMEDIATE AND DRAMATIC PROGRAMS 


If the needs for capital in underdeveloped Africa are enormous, so 
are the needs for trained manpower. Here, too, our policies must 
be bold and imaginative. The group stressed the importance of 
manpower budgets and surveys in relation to economic planning 
within the African nations. Training programs should be geared to 
foreseeable needs, and these needs should be reviewed regularly. 

But at the same time the need for immediate, dramatic programs is 
great. The United States might well consider instituting a special 
crash program, over the next 5 to 10 years, of aid to secondary educa- 
tion and teacher training on both this continent and in Africa. 

As in all else in Africa, positive programs for training manpower 
must be begun while the problem is being studied. The urgency of 
the need cannot be overstressed. There simply is not enough time 
. =e for all the results of all the useful studies that can and should 

e made. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR EMPLOYEES TO TAKE SHORT-TERM ASSIGNMENTS IN 
OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT WORK 


The group recommended, in addition, a number of immediate and 
relatively simple steps that could be taken to assist in alleviating the 
manpower shortage in Africa. The United States could unilaterally 
institute a program of guarantees for its civil servants who take tem- 
porary assignments abroad in approved capacities. These men and 
women should be insured against loss of status, seniority, and other 
advantages. The group felt that the U.S. Government could go 
further and actively encourage the practice of seconding civil servants 
to jobs in other development programs. The United Kingdom is 
already doing this successfully. It was felt that an example on the 
part of the Government would encourage private business firms and 
universities similarly to enable their employees to take short-term 
assignments in overseas development work. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 


_ The United States could also support the ideas of United Nations 
Secretary General Hammarskjold for an international civil service 
and—more particularly—it could work for the expansion of the 
United Nations program known as Opex (operational and executive), 
under which internationally recruited experts fill specific jobs in 
foreign countries at the request of those countries’ governments. At 
the moment the United Nations has money enough for placing in the 
world as a whole only some 30 to 35 people by the end of 1960, 
although it has requests for many more. 
51773—60—pt. 111 
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The United States can work for more and better training of Amer- 
icans going to work in Africa. In this connection the group noted 
with approval the establishment of a recent ICA training program 
involving study at Boston University and Oxford as well as travel 
to certain European capitals and to Africa. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH AND EXCHANGE PROGRAMS AND TRAVEL FUNDS 


The U.S. Government and private foundations can undertake re- 
search projects in this country that will assist in the solution of some 
African problems. For instance, there is need for research on the 

roblem of how to restore leached soils, of the type commonly found 
in Africa, to productivity. 

The United States could institute an extensive program to provide 
travel funds for Africans who have received scholarships and fel- 
lowships from American universities. This would enable many more 
Africans to take advantage of the facilities for training and higher 
education that are already in existence. It goes without saying that 
the United States should also greatly enlarge, with respect to Africa, 
the valuable exchange programs that are now in operation. 


RECOMMENDED POLICY TOWARD THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


I come now to a problem that, if it is not the touchstone of our future 
relations with Africa, is at the very least crucial to them. I speak 
of the Union of South Africa. The group was unanimous in recom- 
mending that the United States make unmistakably clear its disap- 
proval of the racial policies of the Union. These policies are incon- 
sistent with our own ideals, and the United States will be failing in 
its duty to itself if it does not make this clear. In this connection, 
the group called attention to Prime Minister Macmillan’s recent frank 
statement to the South African Parliament in Capetown. The 
group was unanimous in calling for consistent U.S. support of United 

ations resolutions deploring the racial situation in the Union and 
for a more vigorous policy on the part of the U.S. Embassy in South 
Africa in support of the amelioration of apartheid. 

It was pointed out that this issue, perhaps more than any other 
relating to Africa, is harmful to the image of the United States that 
we are trying to project. We are rightfully proud of our ideals of 
freedom and respect for the dignity of man, and of our efforts to 
live up to those ideals. We tarnish that image when we equivocate 
on this issue. 

There was some difference within the group as to whether the 
United States ought to take further steps in opposition to apartheid. 
Some feared that stronger policies would isolate the Union Govern- 
ment to such an extent that its policies would become more rigid. 
Fear was also expressed that stronger policies might hurt the Africans 
in the Union more than they would help them. 

On the other hand, some felt that fiberal elements in the Union— 
which do exist and may be gaining in influence—would be better sup- 
ported by a firm U.S. position. In any event, it must be made clear 
that the United States is not neutral on this issue. 
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It was pointed out that American private firms and institutions op- 
erating in the Union could act in ways more consistent with Amer- 
ican values and practices regarding, for example, wage scales and 
other employment practices. But American businessmen surely have 
a rm to expect support and encouragement from their Government 
in this endeavor. , 

In this connection, Assistant Secretary Satterthwaite’s speech to 
industrialists in New York last September—it has unfortunately re- 
ceived almost no publicity—is most welcome. 

Secretary Satterthwaite said at that time: 

It will be obvious to you that many Africans form their judgment of the 
United States by the way they are treated as employees or customers of firms 
bearing American names. Unfortunately, we find a tendency on the part of a 
number of American firms to conform much too readily to less enlightened local 
business practices. If American firms are, in fact, in a position to insist that 
their branches and subsidiaries conform to certain standards affecting the 
quality of their products, it would seem to me that they would also be in a 
position to insist on the maintenance of standards with respect to employment 
and marketing practices, at the very least to the extent compatible with local 
law. Even from a purely commercial point of view this would seem to be good 
business practice, since it is evident that the great areas for business expansion 
will, in the future, be found among the Africans themselves. 


POLICY TOWARD ALGERIA AND PORTUGUESE AFRICA 


Another factor conditioning the attitude of Africans toward the 
United States is our policy toward the present struggle in Algeria. 
The majority of the group believed that it was important for the 
United States to take a clearer stand in favor of negotiations with a 
view to ending the present war and establishing a truly representative 
government. Some, however, wished to make it clear that U.S. policy 
toward the Algerian crisis cannot be based solely on the reactions of 

cans. 


The group gave brief consideration to Portuguese A frica in the light 
of its working premise that the United States must encourage popu- 
larly supported governments. In that context, there is not now the 
possibility of such a government since the majority of the population 
is unable to influence government policy. 


URGENCY OF PROBLEMS IN AFRICA 


Members of the committee will have noted that I have not touched 
on some territories in Africa. This is largely because the group did 
not have adequate time to consider all of them. Perhaps I can give 
some indication of attitudes in response to questions if any member 
of the committee wishes to ask them, and also to try to say beyond 
what I have done here, how similar the views expressed in this group 
are in many respects to those expressed by Professor Herskovits in 
his paper and in his statement this morning, and also perhaps the 
differences that may exist. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to repeat that the group 
and I personally feel the urgency of the problems of Africa cannot 
be overstated. 

you. 
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The CuHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. That is a 
very interesting report. 


DEVELOPING POPULARLY SUPPORTED GOVERNMENTS 


If I may, for the moment, I should like to explore a few of the 
points that you have made, particularly this question of developing 
popularly supported governments. One thing which has disturbed 
me very much in regard to this has been the fairly recent develop- 
ments in countries such as Pakistan, Burma, until just recently 
Thailand, and in the African Sudan where they attempted a popularly 
supported government and instituted machinery of government quite 
similar to that of democratic states but were unable to make them 
function. In some of those countries they had what I think is a more 
sophisticated populace to deal with than in some of these African 
countries which have been mentioned. 

What is your observation with regard to this? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, sir, I would first of all make a distinction 
between popularly supported governments and governments that 
have the paraphernalia of democracy or parliamentary government 
such as we in the West understand it. 

I think, from what I have been able to learn, that the om Gov- 
ernment in Guinea, for example, is essentially a popularly supported 
government, with considerable strength, although it is not a democracy 
of the kind we would like to see in the long run, and I think I would 
share your concern over what would happen if there were too much 
emphasis on a requirement for democratic institutions with the full 
paraphernalia such as existed in the Sudan and in Pakistan initially. 

But I think this is not the only form that substantial popular sup- 
port can be given. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder if there is not some danger of expecting 
too much of these countries in this respect ? 

Mr. Jounson. I quite agree. I think there is. And I tried to make 
a distinction here perhaps it was not as clear as it might have been 
between what we would like to look for as a long-term goal and what 
we may expect to find and have to deal with in the shorter term. 


PROSPECTS FOR DEVELOPING LONG-RANGE IMAGINATIVE PROGRAMS 


The Cuatrman. I think your group, if I understand their views 
correctly, are very optimistic. You are familiar, I believe, with the 
recent developments in the Congress with regard to foreign aid. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You recall last year an effort was made by this 
committee to put our existing program on a long-term basis. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

The Cratrman. Do you have any reason to believe that the pro- 
gram you advocate is likely to be enacted ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I am afraid not, sir. But I would think that the 
more people, whether on this committee or appearing before this 
committee or in public, speak of the importance of long-term programs 
and of larger programs, the more likely it is that the American people 
will come to accept these as necessities. 
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The CuarrMan. You understand our present political situation in 
this country, I am sure, as well as I do. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much for the compliment. 

The Cuairman. I wish I had more confidence that the Govern- 
ment would move in this direction. Your discussion of bold and 
imaginative plans is very encouraging, and I subscribe to much of 
it. But it is very difficult for me to believe that the Government is in 
any condition to undertake anything bold and imaginative. 

Mr. Jounson. Senator, I would say, first of all, we can dream, can 
we not; and, secondly, I would go beyond that. It seems to me that 
when we speak of “bold and imaginative” in American terms, this may 
seem like many more dollars than would be necessary with respect to 
Africa. We now have, as I understand, a proposal going to the Con- 
gress for $20 million for all of Africa south of the Sahara. I believe 
that is what Mr. Satterthwaite said. 

The Cuatrman. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Jounson. From the African point of view, I cannot think of 
the exact amount on this, but something like 10 times that would seem 
fairly bold and imaginative, and it would not seem to me to be one 
that 1s impossible to conceive of. 

The Cuairman. Well, I do not wish to be too pessimistic. However, 
you must consider that this Nation has been struggling for almost 
200 years on its own, and for 200 or 300 years before that to make a 
democratic system work. When you consider that after all that time 
we have come to a situation in which we practically have a stalemate 
and are not sufficiently clear minded to develop a government of the 
same party, I think there can be reasonable doubt whether a country 


with no background or practically none can make this system work in 
Africa. 


STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICAN SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT 


You are familiar with Mr. Parkinson’s theory about the progress 
of society from patriarchy to kingships, to aristocracy, to democracy, 
and then dictatorship ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Which stage of development would you say the 
systems of the African nations are in? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I am not sure I would accept Mr. Parkinson’s 
phrase completely. 

The Cxairman. It has some historical basis. 

Mr. Jonnson. It has some historical basis. I would say it has 
more of a historical basis in the progress of the societies of some of 
the Western countries than it has for the African countries. I 
believe there is a wide range of difference within Africa at the present 
time. I would make a distinction here between an authoritarian and 
a totalitarian government. It seems to me it is possible to have an 
authoritarian regime which is not totalitarian and this certainly 
exists not only in Asia and Africa but also in some of the countries of 
Kurope and in Latin America. 

I think there are authoritarian, potentially authoritarian, govern- 
ments in Africa that have the power to govern. The Government of 
Guinea has the power to govern at the present time. It seems to me 
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that the Government of Ghana has the power to govern. I think we 
all must be deeply concerned as to the developments that are going to 
be taking place in the Congo after it reaches independence with the 
tremendous shortage of trained manpower that has already been dis- 
cussed at these hearings today. 

I do not think that there is chaos in any of these countries at the 
moment. I think they are more authoritarian than democratic, but 
I am not sure that they cannot move in the direction of a government 
of the people appropriately expressed—quoting Jefferson’s phrase. 

The Cuamman. If I understand Mr. Parkinson, the period of the 
kingship immediately after the tribal system or patriarchy would 
be authoritarian rather than totalitarian, if there is such a distinction. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Cuarmman. This question interests me in view of those develop- 
ments that I mentioned. It seems to be possible for an economic 
system to jump, as the Russian economy in a sense has, from an oxcart 
into the jet age, shortcircuiting all of the intermediate developments. 
I know of no comparable advance or change in a political system. I 
think it has tended, with a very few exceptions, to follow, in the West- 
ern World at least, the progression that Parkinson has mentioned. I 
sometimes wonder weiner we do not do a disservice to a community 
that is struggling to establish a workable government, of always being 
critical of anything less than democracy. We have often tended to be 
very critical of what we call dictatorships. 

Now, if you use dictatorship in the sense of a totalitarian govern- 
ment as distinguished from an authoritarian government, perhaps 
such criticism is justifiable. But I have great sympathy with these 


countries that are just beginning to learn a new system of government. 
I do not know whether we do them any service by insisting upon or 
trying to insist upon their having our system of democracy. 

Mr. Jounson. If I have given the impression that I feel differently, 
I would like to correct that impression. The language at the top of 
page 152 adopts as a working objective the emergence of popularly sup- 
ported government able to maintain the es the nation and 


embark on significant economic development. Now, by popularly 
supported, I did not mean democratic by any manner of means, but 
governments that are rooted in the populace. 

In Guinea, I have been told that the government has the support 
of the overwhelming majority of all the illiterates even in the villages. 
The Government of Ghana seems to have fairly substantial support 
among most of the people. This is the kind of thing that seems to me 
is possible. But I would not want to equate “popularly supported” 
in African terms with such democratic institutions as a loyal opposi- 
tion, and one man, one vote, and other things that we regard as im- 
portant. 

The Crarrman. If we are going to work with these people and 
really help them, I think we have to accept the necessity of this. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. We must hope that their gradual progression will 
be toward these democratic institutions. Some of these countries 
which have a tradition based = Western governments which were 
formerly colonial powers may have a greater understanding of these 
institutions than the others. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR AID TO AFRICA 


Senator Aiken, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Arken. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson noted that there would be an administration request 
for an appropriation of $20 million for the African countries South 
of the Sh ara. Do you know how much the countries of Western 
Europe are putting up for the same purpose that this $20 million 
would be wl for? 

Mr. Jonnson. I cannot say what the figures are for this year, but 
the figures as given in Mr. Herskovits’ report for French aid, for 
example, over a decade run to something in the order of $200 million 

er year. 

a Senator Arken. I think one reason why the United States has not 
done more in Africa in this field has been the difficulty of working 
through colonial interests. I believe we have felt that the Western 
European countries who have profited by these colonies had a real re- 
sponsibility in that field; whereas, we were having our hands full 
without going that far from home, although we have spent more in 
southern Asia than anywhere else. 

You have pointed out that the problems of Africa are like the 
problems of certain other countries, only perhaps more urgent. I 
do not know any country in the world that is not trying to do more 
than it can pay for today, including the United States. We all are. 
There is a demand for spending; the upsurge of people generally de- 
mands it and it creates a very real problem. 


NEED FOR TRAINED ADMINISTRATORS 


In my talks with Africans, I gather that one of the greatest needs 
of the newly independent nations is for trained administrators and 
economists—trained people generally. 

Mr. Jounson. I quite agree, sir, and this is one reason why this 
group suggested that in the interim period we can help them by find- 
ing trained people from other areas and also it is tremendously 
important, I would think, to find administrators. 

me friend of mine has said that in his view if you took 60 of the 
key civil servants out of the eastern region of Nigeria, the Govern- 
ment would cease. Just 60 people are holding a land of 7 or 8 mil- 
lion people together. And Nigeria is rich in trained people, Africans 
as well as Europeans, as compared with, for example, the Congo. 


ATTITUDE OF AFRICANS TOWARD THE COLD WAR 


Senator Arxen. Yes, I inferred from another statement you made 
that you would regard it as futile to go into Africa and make speeches 
against communism at this time; it would be a waste of time. Is that 
a correct understanding ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I think that is a correct understanding, but one can 
ask some questions privately or even publicly that have an impact. I 
was very much impressed in a conversation I had with a senior official 
in one of the countries. I asked him what he thought of the cold 
war and he said he knew nothing about it. It was true that he really 
did not know anything about it. For one thing, he had been pro- 
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tected or kept from learning about these things during the period 
of colonial control. Secondly, he was so busy establishing his govern- 
ment and trying to keep it functioning that he had no time to think 
about these questions. 

I certainly would not make speeches again communism, but I think 
one can make speeches for democratic processes—for doing things on 
the basis of consent. One can do a good deal of quiet education in 
private conversations, 

INFLUENCE OF CHINA 


Senator Arken. Do the people of Central Africa seem to regard 
the problems of China as being more typical of their own than the 
problems of Russia ? 

Mr. Jounson. I have heard that said, sir. I cannot answer it from 
my own experience. Since you mentioned China, I might mention 
something that I heard in Khartoum. I was told that when the 
new Communist Chinese ambassador in the Sudan presented his cre- 
dentials, after he had made his speech in Chinese, one of his young 
staff members, also a Chinese, came forward and translated the speech 
into perfect Sudanese Arabic, without a trace of an Egyptian or any 
other accent. It was so perfect, so I am told, that he could have gone 
on the radio and nobody would have known he was not a Sudanese. 
So the Chinese are clearly doing something with respect to getting 
people prepared to move in Africa. It may very well be, because of 
their color and because they are struggling with the same problems, 
that they may have more influence than the Russians. 

Senator Arken. I wonder if the danger from communism is not 
far more likely to come by way of China than by way of Russia, 
except possibly in some of the parts more north, in the Sahara. 

Mr. Jounson. Even in the Sahara I understand the Chinese are 
moving in. But I cannot speak with authority on this subject. 


DEGREE OF DEMOCRACY COMMENSURATE WITH ABILITIES 


Senator Arken. I will not take up any more time on this, Mr. 
Chairman, although it is a very interesting subject. I recall the state- 
ment of one young African with regard to setting up the government 
of a new independent nation. He told me that at first the degree of 
democracy will be commensurate to their abilities. I believe you 
have also pointed that out. You cannot expect true democracy until 
there are adequate numbers of trained administrators and trained 
people generally in the country to carry on such government. 

Mr. Jounson. I used to be a historian, and I recall that the first 
President of the United States at the end of his second term spoke out 
against factions. If I interpret that correctly, General Washington 
was referring to party ee of the United States. So even in 
our own experience in the early days, we had difficulties accepting the 
concept of a loyal opposition. 

Senator AIKEN. Ve don’t have one-party government in the United 
States, but we try for it every 4 years. We never quite succeed in 
getting it which is probably fortunate. We know it is fortunate. 
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CHINESE AND RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM 


The Cuairman. It has been stressed all along how conscious these 
countries are about colonialism, and yet you say they do not know any- 
thing about the cold war. Has it not occurred to these people that a 
new imperialism from Russia and China now threatens to take the 
place of the old colonialism? It is not really communism that is the 
real threat; it is imperialism which threatens to take over and domi- 
nate these countries. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Jounson. I agree with you completely, but I think all except 
the very sophisticated countries are not aware of this. 

The Cuarrman. If they are so aware and so sensitive about the 
danger of reestablished colonialism that they do not want to accept 
assistance unless it is through the United Nations, it is difficult to see 
why they are perfectly innocent about accepting the infiltration of 
the Communists. I do not see how this escapes them, if they really 
are sensitive. As I say, I am not so disturbed about communism as I 
am imperialism. We assist the Yugoslavs although they are Com- 
munist because we believe they are not dominated by the Kremlin. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, Senator, it seems to me that even in this coun- 
try, it is taking a little time for people to become fully sophisticated 
on these issues, and not all of them have yet. 

The Cuatrman. I did not mean to imply that. 

It would seem to me the one thing that they would be sensitive 
about with regard to the Russians and Chinese is the threat of their 
taking over the control of their country, as they have on every oppor- 
tunity. They do not have to take our word for it. They do not 
have to look further than Eastern Europe to see what happens. 
What may happen in Iraq, we do not know. But I would not think 
we would have to do a lot of arguing with these new nations about 
this danger. I think, however, we often harp about communism as an 
ideology rather than to point out that it is imperialism which we are 
against. It is imperialism which is really the danger that is creeping 
up on them. 

Mr. Jounson. This is something that has disturbed me for quite a 
long time, Senator, and one of the things that I have observed in a 
number of these countries is that people thought they could make use 
of the Communists and then get rid of them. They felt that they 
would not be like the other fellow who had been fooled. This has 
happened in quite a number of countries, and it seems to be a very 
difficult lesson to learn. 

Senator Arxen. I am not so sure, Mr. Chairman, that Russia has 

taken over Eastern Europe completely and permanently yet. You 
may have noticed that the Russian hockey team rooted very vigor- 
ously for the Americans to defeat Czechoslovakia at the Olympic 
games. 
5 The Cuarman. Well, I think that was because it was embarrassing 
to have a satellite outdo them. Ido not think that would indicate any 
loosening of the reins over Czechoslovakia, although I wish that were 
true. 

Does the Senator from Ohio have a question ? 

: Senator Lauscur. I yield to Senator Church who was here before 

Was, 

The Cuarrman. The Senator from Idaho. 
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POLICY TOWARD UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Senator Cuurcn. Mr. Johnson, I was interested in the portion of 
your testimony that related to the Union of South Africa, and the 
recommendation that your group makes for the United States to make 
its position very clear with respect to the apartheid policies of that 
Government. It seems to me the burden of the argument was that 
we would suffer throughout the African Continent unless we made 
our position clear and separated ourselves from the Union of South 
Africa and its policies. ay 

I, of course, agree with you. I think that these policies are very 
regrettable, and the United States ought not to be identified with them. 
But my question is this: Why are we identified with them? Why is 
it necessary for us to speak out very clearly to make these people 
understand that the United States is not supporting the Union of 
South Africa in these policies? How are we implicated ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think it is partly that people do not see the differ- 
ence between certain things that are going on in this country and things 
that are going on in the Union of South Africa. They fail to see that 
in the United States there is positive movement to live up to our own 
standards and our own beliefs, whereas the Union is going backward. 

I had this experience, if I may be personal for a moment 

Senator Cuurcu. Surely. 

Mr. Jonnson. I went as a member of the U.S. Government delega- 
tion to the International Labor Organization Conference several years 
ago and my particular subject was discrimination in employment. One 
of the points that I was successful in making, I think, at that meeting 
was that the United States recognized that some of the conditions here 
do not conform to the Declaration of Independence as far as racial 
discrimination is concerned. However, there has been and there is now 
movement in this country toward achieving these conditions. I think 
this point was recognized in that particular group. 

This point is not so well recognized among Africans who read 
in their newspapers about things that take place in this country, as 
they read in the newspapers about things that take place in the Union 
of South Africa. 


RELATIONSHIP OF U.S. DOMESTIC SITUATION TO POLICY TOWARD SOU'LTI 
AFRICA 


Senator Cuurcu. Well now, that leads to the second question | 
would like to ask: Suppose that the United States were to declare 
very forcefully that it was in total disagreement with the policies pur- 
sued in South Africa. Yet if we continue to have our own troubles 
in this country—as I am sure we are going to have for many years to 
come, regardless of what kind of legislation is passed by the Con- 
gress—would the people of Africa not have their attentions directed 
toward our continuing internal troubles so that it would not really 
matter very much what the official statement of the U.S. Government 
has been with regard to the Union of South Africa? 

Mr. Jonnson. First of all, Senator, when I said we must make ou: 
position clear, I was putting together several things that were said 1 
a group. Some of the people did want an outright direct declaration 
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of the U.S. position to be widely proclaimed. Others said this can 
be done by our actions; for instance, by our votes in the United Nations 
and by other statements. The desire to make a direct declaration was 
not universal among the group. 

I think that it is possible in a number of ways to tell Africans that 
the situation is different in this country from what it is in the Union 
of South Africa. Most of the Africans who have been brought over 
to this country and who have gone to the South to visit have become 
aware very quickly of the fact that the situation is not the same here 
as it is in the Union. I have never myself been to the Union, but I 
gather that it does not take long to see the difference between Johan- 
nesburg and Atlanta, a very substantial difference indeed, and I think 
that it is possible with a clear statement of position and by a number 
of things, to point out the difference. 


PROBLEM OF BRINGING U.S. RACIAL PROBLEM INTO PERSPECTIVE 


Senator Cuurcu. To pursue this point at bit further, what kind of 
things could we do to dramatize, in these areas of the world where it 
counts so much for us to do so, the progress that we have made in this 
aa toward bringing the Negro people to a point of general equal- 
it 

There is a recommendation that we officially denounce the policies 
of the Union of South Africa. Surely this is a very small step when 
you consider the extent of the problem that faces us. The problem is 
how these people can ever get the United States into perspective? 
No attention is ever given to the extraordinary progress that we have 
made and are continuing to make. No comparison is ever made be- 
tween the progress here in the United States and progress in other 
countries that are faced with like problems. 

Publicity is focused upon the man with the rock in his hands, the 
riot in the street, the Ku Klux Klan, or the trooper with his helmet 
and bayonet. 

I sometimes ee to know how we can win, because these inci- 
dents will obviously be the things that will attract the attention of 
the colored people of the world, and two-thirds of the world is made 
up of colored people. It is an exceedingly difficult task to bring 
America into perspective before the world with respect to this prob- 
lem, and an official denunciation of the program of the Union of 
South Africa would certainly not begin to do the job. 

What else can we do in Africa to accomplish this job that would 
prove more helpful than an official denunciation ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think all of us who have considered American 
foreign policy problems have the same trouble, Senator, that you have 
with this problem. Over a decade ago a friend of mine was part of 
the “Town Meeting of the Air” group that went around the world in 
1948. One member of the group was Mrs. Edith Sampson of Chicago. 
The day they arrived at some town in Asia there was a big headline 
about some riots or troubles in the South. Mrs. Sampson said, “Well, 
how do we deal with this?” It will continue to be a very, very diffi- 
cult problem. 
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TREATMENT OF U.S. WEAKNESSES 


Coming to a point that Senator Fulbright was discussing this morn- 
ing, I think in many cases the presence and use by the United States of 
Negroes in Africa can bea very great help. I have been informed that 
Ambassador Morrow, who is now our Ambassador in Guinea, a 
French-speaking man from North Carolina, has given a very favor- 
able impression in that country. I think one accomplishes one’s 
purpose by doing a number of little things, and also by starting out 
with a frank admission that we are not perfect but that we are 
trying. 

“This is one of the things that I think is terribly important. If we 
try to conceal some of the weaknesses in our own society, then we 
make it very difficult to tell about the good things in our society. I 
think a tendency to cover up and to conceal things, and not to ac- 
knowledge the fact that we are not yet the perfect democracy—this 
can hurt us. I cannot answer your question. If I knew the answer, 
I certainly would like to give it to you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Weare both groping for it. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Senator Lauscue. Would you mind pointing out where we are 
concealing our weaknesses. 

Senator Cuurcu. Here the problem is not one of concealment but 
overexposure. 

Mr. Jounson. Senator, it was the wrong word. Concealment is 
the wrong word, but on occasion I have seen it suggested that we 
should talk about the good aspects of American life and not talk 
officially about the aspects of American life of which we are not proud. 
I think we have to be prepared to talk about all of them officially or 
otherwise. 

Senator Lauscue. I would say that the commentators, the news- 
papermen, all media of communications spend 90 percent of their 
time pointing out the bad things, and about 10 percent of their time 
pointing out the good things. Every paper you pick up, every com- 
mentator that you listen to, speaks of the bad things and never of the 
good. If you want to get into the newspaper, call someone in high 
office a name, or twist his tail. 

Mr. Jounson. I was thinking of the official position, Senator. 

Senator Lauscue. Pardon me for interrupting. 

Senator Cuurcu. Those are all the coditient have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The Senator from Ohio. 


RECONCILING OUR POSITION ON INDEPENDENCE OF NEW STATES WITH OUR 
ALLIES 


Senator Lauscue. I would like to know your view on how we should 
approach this most delicate problem where we subscribe to the policy 
of people acquiring independence. When those people have a relation- 
ship, let’s say, with one of our allies, France, England, Belgium, how 
would you handle it? I think you said here that it is a delicate 
problem. 

Mr. Jounson. If I didn’t sir, I certainly would agree that it is. 
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Senator Lauscue. How do you handle it? You quoted from the 
study on “Basic Aims of United States Foreign Policy” as follows: 

Where the colonial issue still remains, as it does in some parts of Africa, 
and even in areas where relations of dependence have been liquidated, it presents 
special difficulties for the United States because of our ties with the colonial 
powers in Europe and the risks of a lasting alienation from the new nations. 

Can we abruptly abandon our allies with whom we have stood his- 
torically, and whom we know are making great progress in granting 
independence? Can we compel them to take a course or impose our 
judgment on them ? 

Mr. Jounson. Clearly not, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. How would you approach it? 

Mr. JoHnson. As one who used to be in the State Department and 
who on occasion had to deal with these problems, I wish I could give 
you a sure answer. This is a problem that I think has to be dealt 
with, to a considerable degree, quietly, as Mr. Satterthwaite was sug- 
gesting this morning, in negotiations and talks. 

I think there are ways of expressing our views that don’t neces- 
sarily hit the press, that can be helpful in the extreme. I think we 
have to have our goal very clearly in mind, and be diplomatic in ex- 
pressing in one way or other our interest in achieving that goal. 

I find it rather hard to deal with this, except in specific terms of a 
——_ area, and even in terms of a specific area it is sometimes diffi- 
cult. 

For example, I was one of those who believed that we could have 
put more pressure on the French with respect to the situation in Indo- 
china before the war became critical. This was an honest difference 
of opinion within the U.S. Government. 

I was not dealing with this matter myself, but I think it would have 
been possible to exert more influence with the French than was, in 
fact, done. This influence could have been exerted privately and 
quietly without any embarrassment to the French. 

Senator Lauscue. I have no further questions. 


DIFFICULTY IN PORTRAYING U.S, ATTITUDE ON COLONIALISM 


The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. I must con- 
fess I think it is a very difficult problem. I hope we can find some- 
thing to do about it. Like Senator Church, I become very discour- 
aged in trying to impress the truth of certain facts on anyone. It 


seems to me that anyone who is aware of our record of colonialism 
would have realized that everything we acquired during that brief 
period around the turn of the century has been given up. 

The British also have given up all over the world without a war, 
for example, in India, Canada, and other places. It would not seem 
— to have to point this out, and yet so many people are unaware 
of it. 

I can think of nothing comparable the Kremlin has done by way of 
giving up any control anywhere. In fact, their professed purpose 
is just the opposite. 

Mr. Jounson. I quite agree, sir. 

The Cnamman. What do you do when such an obvious thing, which 
is not a matter of propaganda, but of historical fact, makes no 
impression ? 
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We are told we must be very careful. This country which has 
done the least to deserve being considered a colonial country of al- 
most any big country in history is told, “You have to be careful.” 

You can’t even give them a gift. They are afraid it might be 
interpreted as colonialism or a reimposition of colonialism. This 
country has not evidenced this sort of thing; certainly not since our 
affair with Spain. Although we could have retained control of 
Cuba, we didn’t. All of these things seem to escape people. It is 
a very puzzling thing to deal with. 

Mr. Jounson. I agree, sir. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuareman. Well, the next witness is Mr. Francis X. Sutton, 
of New York City. Mr. Sutton, we are very glad to have you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS X. SUTTON, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mr. Sutton. I am delighted to have this opportunity to be here 
and testify before the committee. 

I should perhaps say a word in justification of my presumption 
to speak on these questions. I have been occupied for the last 2144 
years in the development of an African program for the Ford 
Foundation. I have been commuting between New York and Africa 
a os bit during this time. 

should emphasize that I am speaking here in my personal ca- 
pacity, and not speaking for the Ford Foundation in any sense. 

I find this a very welcome opportunity to be associated with this 
effort to use the resources of our university and research organiza- 
tions here in this enormous problem of thinking out our foreign 
policy in relation to the rest of the world. 

I think that we have grown greatly in the resources that we have 
in this country, and it is kind of a problem of strategy in shaping 
our foreign policy to use these resources effectively, as I think this 
committee has made possible. 

What I have endeavored to do here in this statement that I have 
prepared, and will not attempt to read in full, is to review as thought- 
fully as I could some of the considerations set forth in the fine re- 
port that Professor Herskovits and his collaborators at Northwestern 
have prepared in relation to my own acquaintance with the African 
situation, and in relation to some of the ideas that seem to me to 
appear throughout this series of reports. 

I have tried to follow initially the view which is recommended 
so strongly by Professor Herskovits and his group that the African 
policy should be considered directly as a subject in its own right, 
and ought not to be considered initially, at least, against the back- 
— of our commitments and problems elsewhere throughout the 
world. 

Consequently, I have tried to peruse this impressive array of reports 
as thoughtfully as I could, to draw out some of the ideas that affect 
our foreign policy generally, and try to apply these to the African 
situation, as I know it. 
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BASIC AIMS OF U.S. POLICY AND THEIR APPLICATION TO AFRICA 


In order to do that, within any reasonable compass, one has to enter 
into rather considerable realms of generality. I hope that the way 
I have tried to do it will not get me into too tenuous generalities. I 
find two points running through these reports, where, indeed, one 
finds a great deal of very heartening agreement, through the many 
questions, of the many groups of authors. 

I find, first, the emphasis that we must maintain relations through- 
out the world. I have called this the necessity for some kind of com- 
munication. It contrasts, I suppose, with a desire to avoid entangle- 
ments and to go our own way internally with as little attention as 
possible to the outside world. 

Clearly, we want this sort of communication, and one of the aims 
of our foreign policy must be to assure the conditions of it. 

Secondly, I think there is an emphasis on our pluralism, on our 
willingness to accept differences throughout the world. This is, I 
think, the basis in values for our belief in political self-determination, 
respect for cultural diversity, and individual freedoms. 

It is something that we must state firmly because of the Communist 
tendency to state a model that the whole world should follow, but it 
is something, I think, we need to understand now in this world where 
we have to come to some kind of terms with peoples from very different 
cultural backgrounds. 

If our belief in these things are not to be worn banalities we must 
reexamine them in terms of our relations with people who present new 
challenges to our capacity to understand these differences. 

In emphasizing these two broad points, I would like not to lose 
sight of the fact that we do have a basis for recommending or com- 
mending our values to the rest of the world. 

Many of our values, as the University of Pennsylvania group re- 
marks in their report, are universalistic values; they are in their 
nature values for all men, and they, I think, have shown that they 
have an appeal to all men. 

So that, while we respect difference throughout the world, we do 
not want to tell other people exactly how to do things, we do not 
remain indifferent to the internal affairs of other countries, and I 
think we believe that we have some of our-own ways of doing things 
and some values that we can commend to them. 

Such general questions as the respect for the birthright and op- 
portunities for all men, a belief in the rule of law, and so forth, 
these are very general things. How does one apply them to Africa? 

I think Africa—its conditions and development-—has been splen- 
didly presented to the committee in the report that Professor Hers- 
kovits and his group prepared. I would like to press the positive 
sides of the movement from our point of view, first. 


IMPLICATIONS OF AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


I think the whole-independence movement that has been going on 
in Africa is something that readily catches the imagination and the 
sympathy of the American people. It is something that corresponds 
to our ideals of self-determination, and I think it is—I think we ought 
to take a pride in it, throughout the world. 
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It has been a movement that has changed the political relations 
of the world through a great deal of talk and very little violence, 
and this seems to me a very great achievement of which we can all 
be pround, and which we can welcome. 

Sn the other hand, I think it is obvious that there are some prob- 
lems created for us in working out effective relations with these new 
nations in the world by the history of this movement. 

It has, after all, been a break with control by Western Powers with 
whom we are inevitably and continually associated. There is, in the 
ery for African freedom, I think, some real measure of diffused hos- 
tility to the Western World, and this is something we do not escape. 

The fact that we have not been a colonial power in Africa does 
not mean that we are completely immunized from the anticolonial 
feelings about which the committee has heard so much today. 

African nationalism, as Nehru put it, and put it about nationalism 
in general, as an “anti” feeling, and some of it hits us, will hit us, 
and present problems. 

On the other hand, there is, in the course of the development of 
these African states, a history that gives, I think, a strong, indeed, a 
precious attachment to the values and cultural traditions that we 
share and represent. 

These are nations that have come to independence in a framework 
of governmental institutions and ideas quite similar to those of our 
own constitutional democracy. 

These nations have a real concern for the rule of law and human 
rights, and they have an appetite for economic development and edu- 
cation that has been gained through respect, envy, and admiration 
for societies like our own. 

I would also stress again the background of African linguistic di- 
versity about which we have heard a lot, the very important and 
necessary commitment of these nations to the French and English 
languages, for the most part. 

I think there is, in short, a very good basis for our communicating 
and collaborating with these African states through our possession of 
common values and cultural traditions. 

We have, as it were, in the background, the basis for that desire, 
that aim, to communicate with this new part of the international 
scene; we have the basis for it in the history there. 

I think also in the hostile side of African nationalism we have the 
making of that sort of mature independence that conforms to the best 
ideals of pluralism. 

If Africans are to be genuinely independent, they cannot be supinely 
agreeable. We should, I think, welcome the jealous concern the new 
African states have shown to guard their independence. In Nkru- 
mah’s famous phrase, they do not want to “exchange one colonialism 
for another,” and they may sometimes appear unfriendly toward us in 
their anxiety to avoid a new dependency. 

Our approach to African states must certainly not simply be to win 
their friendship in any form; we must try to assure that these new 
states maintain and consolidate an independence that does not degen- 
erate into some sort of veiled tributary status, on the one hand, or a 
sterile and truculent withdrawal, on the other. 
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IMPORTANCE OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


I think, taking this analysis of what we are trying to do in the 
world and what we want to be in the world, and against this analysis 
of what is the situation of the emerging African states, I think it is 
inescapable that development of these African states must be in the 
heart of any United States foreign policy for Africa. 

I have tried to ask myself in this whole reflection upon the report, 
why development does stand out so much, and I think it stands out 
not simply because of our general humanitarian dispositions, but be- 
cause to realize the ideals of our foreign policy in this part of the 
world it is essential that these countries develop. 

They have a long way to go both in the development of their econ- 
omies and in the formation of their national societies. 

I think that the African report very well brings out the eagerness 
of the Africans to get ahead, and the strides that they have been mak- 
ing in these respects. 

But there is a tremendous amount that remains to be done, and 
hence the whole matier of development remains, as I say, in the 
heart of the matter. 

I would also venture to comment on this point that has recurred 
throughout the day, that Africans expect aid almost as a right in these 
circumstances. They deem it an obligation of the other countries of 
the world. 

This is something that I think is understandable in terms of the 
recent history. It is certainly a fact in the situation. I think with- 
out a response to the needs and expectations that now exist in Africa, 
we are unlikely to have any long-run basis for good relations to the 
new African states. 

There are real dangers of letdown and breakdown in the states. 
Frustration and ineffectuality give chances for bad governments to 
drive out good ones, and for countries to become hidden from us be- 
hind defensive secrecy or strident ideology. 

An ineffective and retrograde African country may, for a time, have 
a “friendly” government. But such countries are likely to be resent- 
ful and ineffectual friends. 

We need better kinds of friends in Africa, and a long-term strategy 
of our foreign policy in Africa must include the sort of aid programs 
that will enable us to do what we can toward making these countries 
successful. 

DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 


Now, what could be done, what can be done in terms of aid in Africa? 
I think it is unquestionable, as Professor Herskovits and his group 
have stressed, and as others have stressed before this committee, that 
Africa very badly needs capital. 

It can, I think, absorb capital effectively in larger amounts than it 
is likely to get. I would also make the point, I think, that amounts 
of capital that do not seem huge by U.S. standards, or by the standards 
of other more populous countries in the world, say, perhaps, like India, 
can make a tremendous difference in some parts of Africa. 

Particular fields that need attention, I think, are building up what 
the French call the infrastructure. A friend of mine said to me some 
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days ago, “You can’t go wrong on roads in Africa,” and I have seen 
many situations myself where I would be inclined to agree with him. 

There is a great and urgent need to expand opportunities for second- 
ary and higher education quickly, and this is the kind of thing that is 
likely to need outside help. 

I might say I have recently been very much heartened to see the 
interest that we have in this country, not only in the Government, but 
in the private sector. 

I think we can do much, not only through help in the African coun- 
tries themselves, but also through exchange programs. I have recent- 
ly been much heartened by the response of our leading American col- 
leges to a move to provide fellowships to students from Nigeria. 

Twenty-three of our best colleges are providing twenty-five scholar- 
ships next year, and this will add materially to the available oppor- 
tunities in this largest of the African countries. 

Possibilities for expanding such efforts are quite exciting. If the 
1,400 four-year colleges in the United States gave one scholarship a 
year, and we could get the people here and take care of them, this 
would take about as many people a year as all the institutions of higher 
education in tropical Africa itself are now taking. 

You could make a major difference and would, I am sure, far over- 
balance anything that is likely to be done in this new Soviet Institu- 
tion for African and Asian students. 


OPERATIONAL SIDE OF AID PROGRAMS 


I would like to say just a word on the operational side of any aid 
program. From my observations in Africa I am extremely impressed ; 
it is not an easy continent. Africa is strewn with failures, and if 
things are to be done well we must have good people in them. I think 
quality in the people we put in aiding African development is of the 
utmost importance, and I think patience is, too. 

We must not suffer under the illusion that nothing has been tried 
in Africa, that all is beginning with independence, and that it must 
go quickly or not at all. 

Most of the notable successes in African development, such as the 
Firestone Plantation in Liberia, the Gezira Scheme in the Sudan, the 
Coffee Cooperatives in Tanganyika, and even some of the great mining 
developments, have taken a long time. There have been very dis- 
couraging periods during practically every one of them that I know 
of, and hence any serious concern with Africa must be along a long- 
time concern. 

This means we have to have people here who will stay on the job, 
who are not 3-month wonders as experts in African affairs. 


NEED FOR AMERICANS’ CONTINUING CONCERN WITH AFRICA 


We must also have a continuing concern with Africa on the part 
of the American people. 

I was quite impressed to see the concern that was expressed in the 
report on the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe that the American people 
show a steadiness in their concern over our continuing problems with 
the Soviet Union. 
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I think this is necessary in so many of our questions on foreign pol- 
icy. It certainly is necessary in our concern in an area like Africa. 

We are at this moment riding a wave of enthusiastic interest in 
Africa, and we ought to capitalize on this interest right now. But 
there are going to be sometimes discouragement and further diffi- 
culty, and we will lose badly, I think, if we allow those things to 
divert us from a continuous effort in this essential field of African 
development. 


FACETS OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY FOR AFRICA 


U.S. foreign policy for Africa consists of a lot more things than an 
aid policy. Ba in the question of internal development there is the 
question of the effect of the things other than aid. 

I will not add to the many tales I am sure the committee has heard 
about the effects of changes in commodity prices on countries like 
the African countries. It is a problem of the utmost importance, and 
I ere to find that most people are apt to say that “it needs further 
study. 

I am sure that it does, and I regret that I have not much more to 
say, but this is a situation in which the time may be right for something 
that leads beyond a study. 

The subject is a most refractory one. You get together an awkward 
maze of considerations and reconcile a diverse array of prejudices. 
With multilateral aid efforts and through attention to the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa, we may have a chance now 
to push beyond the thickets of difficulty to get some real action. This 
will give African countries a hope that they will be less vulnerable 
to the vicissitudes of world markets in the future than they have in 
the past. 

I have said things that I think can be drawn out of general con- 
siderations about U.S. foreign policy, things that do not depend 
directly on our relationships to our Western allies or to the Com- 
munist bloc. 

I think that is the way to begin. That is the way the Africans want 
us to think. 

But we cannot, of course, dream away the complications that arise 
from our African policies by the fact that we have these problems 
elsewhere in the world. 

I have in my prepared statement commented on this matter in 
general, but most of what I have said has been said before, and is 
hardly worth repeating today. 

I would like to comment just on two points. One of them, the rela- 
tions of our Western European ties to this whole issue of multilateral 
versus bilateral aid. 

The second point has to do with our relations to England and 
France. 

MULTILATERAL VERSUS UNILATERAL AID 


_I think we are in a time now when there is great and proper enthu- 
siasm for multilateral aid. I would like to be just a little heretical and 
say there is still a lot to be said for unilateral aid, and that we will 
make a mistake if we put all our eggs in one basket. The question 
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of actually bringing to fruition an effective multilateral system is a 
very difficult one indeed. 

Already there has been, in the discussions I have heard today, criti- 
cism of an initiation of efforts among the donor powers. This will not 
respond to the African desires. Africans want multilateral assistance, 
but they want to be in them from the beginning. There is no ques- 
tion about the preference for the U.N. among Africans, and I think 
there is also no question about the difficulty of making the U.N. the 
major channel for aid to Africa. 

Anyone who is concerned that the total volume of aid to Africa be 
kept as high as possible and, if possible, increased, cannot be indif- 
ferent to the possibilities that multilateral aid systems might lead to 
less total aid han is now going to A frica. 

I think that there are advantages in bilateral aid which are peculiar 
to the historical tie of colonial powers to their former subjects. Some 
of the things that can be gotten through bilateral systems probably 
cannot be managed otherwise. 

I think particularly of the question of supplying personnel to A fri- 
can governments where they are needed and where the African gov- 
ernments want them. 

I would say that the kind of aid that the French and the Belgians 
are promising to their fledgling offsprings is something that I think 
would be impossible to repiaen in the short run, at least, by any kind 
of international scheme. 

It would be too difficult to organize. This kind of thing depends 
upon very important forms of aid from the former metropolitan 
power, both in the salaries of these people and also in the assur- 


ances that they will have some career to return to when they finish their 
service in these new states. 


RELATIONS WITH THE FRENCH- AND ENGLISH-SPEAKING TERRITORIES 


I think there is a certain dangerous tendency for us to have an un- 
balanced attention toward the English-speaking areas in Africa. I 
think this tends to arise quite naturally. 

It arises in part, I think, out of something that is going on that Mr. 
Drew Middleton remarked on a few days ago in a very interesting 
article in the New York Times. We are coming a little closer toward 
the British on all sorts of questions, not perhaps so much of a matter 
of deliberate national policy but as a kind of drift in the course of 
events. This leaves the French out of a lot of things, and it tends to 
increase our distance from French things. There is a danger that 
this distance may be felt in Africa. 

This would be unfortunate because the French-speaking territories 
in Africa may present us with more small, worrisome political prob- 
lems over the coming years than the English-speaking territories. The 
French territories in Africa are where Marxist ideas have at present 
the largest familiarity and appeal. 

It is no accident that the government of the African territery with 
the most pronounced sympathy for the Soviet bloc is a French- 
speaking territory. How serious a question this is depends upon 
what weight we give the Communist threat in Africa. 
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COMMUNIST BLOC’S APPEAL TO AFRICA 


What I have said in this statement about Communist bloc problems 
is essentially what the committee has heard from the Northwestern 
report and from other witnesses today. 

There is no question that African leaders have a passionate con- 
cern that Africa not be taken as a pawn in the cold war. 

I stated earlier that this African desire to be independent is very 
strong, and they want nonalinement as a part of the desire for 
independence. 

Of course, we cannot ignore the Soviet threat in Africa. I do not 
think there is any danger that we will doso. 

Mr. Khrushchev is now trying to decide whether he will go into 
Ghana in July or to Guinea in October. His visit will certainly 
stir up a new wave of concern in Africa. I think we may see the 
Chinese there. The appeal of the Chinese example is very important 
in a number of places. I think the Communist bloc will have cer- 
tain real advantages in Africa. They have a certain kind of experi- 
ence and a curtain kind of appeal. 

On the other hand, I think that we can, perhaps, be at ease about 
some of the effects of the Marxist thinking that exist, particularly in 
the French parts of Africa. As I have seen it, a certain amount of 
it amounts to an effective immunization against some of the techniques 
and appeals of the Soviet Union. 


SUGGESTED U.S. ATTITUDES TOWARD AFRICA 


The principal point that I would make about this is that competi- 
tion is inevitable and we must not let this competition develop into 
a kind of situation where we have our own champions and the Soviets 
have their champions. We ought to have a rather catholic and gen- 
eral interest in African states and not simply give our attention to 
those pro-Western and rather agreeable states that show a nice friend- 
liness toward us. I think we may have to deal sometimes with people 
ae are not very polite to us in the long-term interest of the United 

tates. 

The question of Pan Africanism also needs to be thought of. I 
think this is a movement which may not achieve as much in the 
short run as its enthusiasts hope. But it is something that I think 
we can gladly give our sympathetic interest to as a possible means 
of keeping Africa out of the sorts of divisions and difficulties which 
could impede its development. 

_ Inclosing, I would like very much to thank the committee for giv- 
ing me the opportunity to come here and comment on these important 
matters and to express the hope that these hearings may serve to 
stimulate a new and more vigorous attention to our policy in Africa. 


Thank you. 
FORD FOUNDATION PROGRAM 


The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Sutton. 


iin ~ Ford Foundation undertaking any substantial program in 
4AIT1Ca 
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Mr. Sutron. We have a program now in Africa. The first grants 
were made in 1958, and we have now a regular program mostly con- 
cerned with education, but also concerned with some other matters. 

The Cuarrman. Primarily education ? 

Mr. Surron. Primarily education. 

The Cuarrman. Is your program all over the continent or is it 
concentrated ? 

Mr. Surron. It has been somewhat concentrated in the English- 
speaking territories thus far. More has been done in Nigeria, I be- 
lieve, than in any other single place. Since that is the most populous 
and possibly the most important tropica) African country, we feel 
that is proper. 

The countries include most of the major British and former Brit- 
ish territories, Liberia, and the Belgian Congo. I think that is about 
all. 

QUALITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 


The CuammaAn. Your comment about the quality of administrative 
officials is not a new one to this committee. Have you heard some 
suggestions that the administration of our own program is not quite 
what it ought to be in various places ? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

The Cuarmrman. Now the policy of our State Department is to 
change our senior foreign service officers very rapidly. You know 
about that ? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

‘The CuatrMan. I hope your statement will make some impression 


on the State Department. Iagree with it. I think our average serv- 
ice of senior officers is under 2 years. That is just long enough for 
them to get acquainted with the country before they are changed. 
Senator Church, do you have any questions ? 
Senator Cuurcu. No questions. 


QUESTION OF CONDITIONAL AID 


The Cuarrman. Senator Lausche? 

Senator Lausoue. Yes, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Sutton, you subscribe to the policy that we should not attempt 
to impose our ways on other nations to compel them to accept our 
form of government? 

Mr. Sutton. Yes. 

Senator Lauscue. Now then, with respect to these new nations that 
are arising in Africa, do you believe that they are in need of help and 
that we should provide it for them without attempting to impose 
our concept of what government ought to be? 

Mr. Surron. It is one thing not to impose our ways of doing 
things. To advocate our concepts, to make clear what we believe in, 
it seems to me, is an essential part of what we are trying to do in 
helping these countries. 

Senator Lauscue. In what stage would you try to do that? When 
we provide aid, would you say to them that, “We believe you ought to 
have this type of government and this type of legislature and admin- 
istration, and so on”? 
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Mr. Surtron. I think this has to be done with considerable skill and 
subtlety. I think Africans are very resentful of preachment as the 
price of help, and I think, perhaps, properly so. 

It seems to me that we have to concern ourselves with doing those 
things that will create the conditions over the long run for the kinds 
of African societies that we want to collaborate with and feel we can 
collaborate with. 

Senator Lauscue. You are right. Haven’t we been doing that? 
For example, we have given help to the Poles although they are a 
Communist nation. 

Mr. Sutton. Yes. 

Senator Lauscue. We have given help to the Soviets and to nations 
who have declared their unalterable purpose to be neutral? 

Mr. Surron, Yes. 


AFRICAN MISTRUST OF UNITED STATES 


Senator Lauscur. Have we done anything to justify the fears that 
resides in many Africans that we are going to reestablish colonialism ? 

Mr. Surron. It would be hard to give any sort of a bill of par- 
ticulars that would be plausible, but some explanation may be pos- 
sible to explain the origin of such fears. 

Senator Lauscue. You state that we cannot immunize ourselves 
from the defiance and the mistrust that are the somber side of African 
independence movements. 

Mr. Sutton. Yes. I think that is right. 

Senator Lauscur. Do you mean we cannot disassociate ourselves 
from that mistrust ? 

Mr. Sutton. I believe that is true. 

Senator Lauscue. Because we have created it or because these peo- 
ple mistakenly mistrust us? 

Mr. Surron. Well, I do not think it is one or the other; and I do 
not see that we have that much responsibility for creating the mis- 
trust. 

But what I have tried to say is that we are associated with feeling 
about people that the Africans now often regard as outsiders. Very 
often things have been done in Africa under the direction of a white 
man from a colonial power. This is a pattern from which we cannot 
be completely free. 

Senator Lauscue. Allright. Then you mean tosay that the wrongs 
that might have been committed in the past are ascribed to us as a pos- 
sible future action because of the mistaken judgment of these people 
in Africa? 

Mr. Sutton. Well, I do not know; sometimes their experience may 
well justify the reactions. I am saying that even if we have not done 
this, however unjustified they may be, we become the targets of these 
feelings. 


U.S. SHOULD SEEK MATURE RELATIONSHIP WITH AFRICANS 


Senator LAauscue. Now, this one further statement. In your pre- 
pared statement, you say: 


If Africans are to be genuinely independent, they cannot be supinely agreeable. 
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Let me paraphrase that. Isn’t it likewise true that the United 
States, if it is to be genuinely independent, cannot be supinely 
agreeable ? 

Mr. Surron. Quite. 

Senator Lauscuer. Don’t you think that what you are proposing is 
making the United States supinely agreeable and, therefore, not 
independent ? 

Mr. Surron. No;I donot thinkso. I think that the sort of process 
of concern with the internal development of countries that is implied 
in aid programs is not simply a passive granting of funds; it inevi- 
tably involves that sort of negotiation, that sort of agreement, that 
sort of learning by doing things together, which is certainly not an 
a process. : 5 

his is one of the reasons why I later emphasized quality of per- 
sonnel. Many of these things are exceedingly difficult to do. They 
are the sorts of things that must be done in some kind of effective 
collaboration with Africans. 

This means we cannot just do what Africans want. We cannot, 
on the other hand, just have Africans do what we think is good for 
them. That is the sort of mature relationship we must seek with 
Africans individually, and with African nations in our foreign 
relations. 

Senator Lauscue. I subscribe to that. But when you suggest that 
we comply with their demands of how we are going to give aid, we 
then supinely concede to the correctness of their claims and, there- 
fore, to that extent give up our independence. 

Mr. Surron. I do not think I have said we should just simply 
accede to their demands for aid. 

Senator Lauscuz. When they say, “We will not take your aid be- 
cause we don’t trust you, and we will not take it unless you channelize 
it through the United Nations,” if we give in to that, do we not con- 
cede to an untruth about the basis of their mistrust ? 

Mr. Surron. Well, I think that, in the first place, there is a ques- 
tion of preference here. I was saying that I think there is an African 
preference for multilateral systems as distinct from unilateral aid. 
They are not, on the other hand, saying that they will not take uni- 
lateral aid, and I think in many times there is a genuine gratitude, a 
genuine feeling, that this is a proper and a helpful sort of 
relationship. 

One should certainly not paint the picture so black as to make 
Africans appear as ingrates who only want things on their own terms. 

One of the things that is most appealing to me about dealing with 
Africans is a want of fanaticism which, I think, is lacking in the 
press reports we get from Africa. 

There is a fine pragmatism that one finds in dealing with African 
statesmen and leaders that is, I think, the basis for that sort of mature 
relationship, in which neither of us need to be supine. 

Senator Lauscue. Is it not a fact that if they were to survey our 
activity, they would find that we are moving more and more into the 
direction of providing multilateral aid on our own volition and with- 
out having others dictate to us that we shall do it in that way ? 
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| =©6Mr. Surron. Yes; I think this is quite true. But I think we are 
7 at many points now in that kind of dialogue with Africans where we 
| need not feel we are responding to African dictates or to demagogic 
j shouts. This is just the kind of relationship we must not have with 
Africa. We must understand what Africans want. 

We must not supinely accede. We must tell them what we think 
is right. We must get to that basis whereby we can discuss things 
effectively with African leaders. 

Senator Lauscue. I think we are getting to an area of agreement. 
But I must say that what has thus far been said has led to the posi- 
tion where we concede to their demands, whether they are sound or 
not. 

I recognize that these independent nations will be created. In my 
opinion, it is necessary for the good of the world and the good of our- 
selves to aid in Africa, aid these people, just as we were aided. 

But my view is that they should not dictate to us how we shall pro- 
vide that aid, and thus put our country in the position of confirming 
in a way their mistaken fears and mistrusts. 

That is all I have. 


COMMODITY PRICE STABILIZATION 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Sutton. There was one 
other question which has come up several times—the question of 
stabilization of commodity prices. This has come up not only in your 
statement but other statements in regard to Africa. The same state- 
ment has been made with regard to Latin America. The real trouble 
is that nobody knows how to do it within the framework of existing 
economies in most of the free world. 

Mr. Surron. That is what I suspect. 

The Cuarrman. We have tried it within our own country with not 
too much success, as you know. 

Mr. Sutron. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. We have tried it, not only in agriculture, but also 
in the field of minerals—stockpiles, and so on. 

There is an article in today’s paper about the enormous quantities of 
all kinds of commodities which we have acquired, partly for security 
reasons but also, in major part, to stabilize commodity prices. This is 
avery — thing. It is easy to say it ought to be done, but nobody 
knows how to do it. I hope when you find out how to do it you will 
come back and tell us what is the proper policy. We might benefit 
from it in many respects. 

Mr. Surron. I think there is some feeling among the Europeans now 
that they may see some light on this thing through some kind of ar- 
oa among the principal purchasers of commodities from 
ATrica. 

The Cuarman. I would hope we could move in that direction. It 
would benefit our own country very much, too. 

Mr. Sutton. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Surron. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Sutton follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF FRANCIS X. SUTTON 


I should like to comment on the fine study of U.S. foreign policy in Africa that 
has been prepared for the committee by the Program of African Studies at 
Northwestern University, viewing it in relation to the series of studies initiated 
by the committee and drawing on my own acquaintance with the African situa- 
tion. This is a welcome opportunity. I am happy to be associated in a small 
way with this effort to use the resources of our universities, research organiza- 
tions, and other private institutions in thinking out our relations to the rest 
of the world. These resources have been growing impressively in the last two 
decades and certainly one of our needs in shaping enlightened U.S. foreign policy 
ny use these resources through means such as this committee has made pos- 
sible. 

I should like, first, to discuss some of the basic aims of U.S. foreign policy as 
they appear in the various reports and to trace out their implications for Africa. 


BASIC AIMS OF U.S. POLICY AND THEIR APPLICATION TO AFRICA 


Language and emphasis differ, but, throughout this impressive series of 
studies, there appears heartening evidence of agreement on the basic aim of 
U.S. foreign policy. Among the points that have been repeatedly made, I ven- 
ture to emphasize two that seem to have special pertinence to African policy. 
The first is the simple emphasis on communication—our need to develop and 
maintain those sorts of relationships between the United States and all parts 
of the world which permit the dialogue on which effective political, economic, and 
other ties must be built. The second is our belief in pluralism at home and 
abroad, with its corollaries in our support of political self-determination, re- 
spect for cultural diversity, and individual freedoms. These are familiar 
points but we cannot afford to let them become worn banalities. As the 
world has shrunk, remote and unfamiliar peoples have entered on the inter- 
national scene and our problems of communication have assumed a new order 
of difficulty and importance. So has our need to understand our pluralistic 
values. I was happy to see that these studies do not take the easy course 
and assume we can rest in a vapid acceptance of difference. They clearly face 
the fact that our respect for difference does not imply self-abnegation in ad- 
vancing our own values. We have, as the Syracuse group in particular empha- 
sizes, an increasing concern with the course of affairs within foreign countries. 
We do not want to impose our ways on other nations but we cannot be merely 
passive observers of what they do. While we assert our pluralism firmly 
against the Communist pretentions to provide a single model for the world, it 
does not follow that we are mere defenders of diversity, without ideas and 
principles we are prepared to commend to others. As the report from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania group remarks (p. 71): “* * * The strength of the 
ideas of Western civilization lies in their universality.” Our belief in plural- 
ism at home rests on a framework of universalistic ideas about the worth, 
rights, and opportunities of men which can be extended abroad as an essential 
complement of our respect for difference. 

Professor Herskovits and the Northwestern group have given an admirable 
depiction of the exciting changes that have been going on in Africa. The 
independence movement, dramatic in its pace and magnitude, has captured 
the imagination and sympathy of the American people. It is a movement 
that responds to our ideas of self-determination for all peoples and it must 
stand as one of the great achievements of our time that these revolutionary 
changes are being carried off through so much talk and so little violence. It 
should not be difficult to accept the recommendation that we give a warm 
welcome to this movement and the new states that it creates. 

But it would be idle to deny that there are problems that will have to be 
faced in working out effective relationships with the new states this move 
ment is creating in Africa. The move to independence is, of course, a break 
with control by Western powers with whom we are inevitably associated. 
There is in the cry for African freedom some measure of diffuse hostility to 
Europeans, to white men, and to Western domination in its various and often 
subtle forms. The fact that we have not been a colonial power in Africa 
does not immunize us from the defiance and mistrust that are the somber 
side of African independence movements. One obvious political manifestation 
is the African insistence on nonalinement or neutrality in the cold war, which 
the African report properly emphasizes. The fact that the report has to cau- 
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tion against confusion between African nationalism and Communist sympa- 
thies is another reminder that African nationalism, like nationalism elsewhere, 
is, as Nehru put it, “an anti feeling,’ and more than particular colonial 
powers will have to cope with this feeling. 

Still, coupled with the “anti feelings” there is in the new African states a 
strong and precious attachment to values and cultural traditions we share. 
There are nations that have come to independence in a framework of govern- 
mental institutions and ideas similar to those of our own constitutional de- 
mocracy. They have a real concern for the rule of law and human rights, 
and an appetite for economic development and education that has been gained 
through respect, envy, and admiration for societies like our own. There is, 
against the background of great African linguistic diversity, a necessary and 
very important commitment to the French and English languages. 

There is, in short, a good basis for our communicating and collaborating with 
the new African states through our possession of common values and cultural 
traditions. There is also in the other, hostile side of African nationalism the 
making of that sort of mature independence that conforms to the best ideals 
of pluralism. If Africans are to be genuinely independent, they cannot be 
supinely agreeable. We should, I think, welcome the jealous concern the new 
African states have shown to guard their independence. In Nkrumah’s famous 
phrase, they do not want to “exchange one colonialism for another” and they 
may sOmetimes appear unfriendly toward us in their anxiety to avoid a new 
dependency. Our approach to African states must certainly not simply be to 
win their friendship in any form; we must try to assure that these new states 
maintain and consolidate an independence that does not degenerate into some 
sort of veiled tributary status on the one hand, or a sterile and truculent with- 
drawal on the other. 

I was very happy to see that an emphasis on U.S. aid to economic and social 
development throughout the free world runs through most of the studies. Be- 
cause in our relations to Africa, development is the heart of the matter. We 
cannot expect the African states to become our friends in a genuine collaboration 
of independent people unless they develop substantially and rapidly. The weak- 
nesses of African economies and national societies have been well depicted in 
the Northwestern report. There are present and potential sources of wealth 
but Africa on the whole is a difficult continent and it will require much skill 
and determination to put its resources to effective use. An immense job remains 
to be done in development of the human capacities of Africans. The new states 
are coming to independence with grave shortages of the skills needed to run 
modern countries. The African report well brings out the eagerness of Africans 
for education and the strides that have been made in recent years. It also 
conveys a sense of the general awakening of aspirations and the impatience of 
these countries to get ahead. Professor Herskovits and his collaborators do 
well to stress the social changes that have accompanied development in Africa 
thus far. They have shaken Africa so deeply that slow, patient development 
measured to the level of African resources is hardly thinkable. The internal 
pressures are great and even conservative governments will be pushed to bold 
efforts. Aid from outside will not merely be awaited passively and accepted 
in humble gratitude. The recent All-African Peoples Conference in Tunis gave 
us another confirmation that Africans expect aid as a right and deem it an 
obligation of the richer countries of the world. This is a point that I believe 
deserves underscoring. In Africa, as in other parts of the underdeveloped world, 
international inequalities in wealth are now seen as almost inherently repre- 
hensible. It is not only the hotheads and extremists who think so; this attitude 
colors the thinking of some very responsible African statesmen. 

Without a response to these needs and expectations, we are unlikely to have 
any long-run basis for good relations to the new African states. There are real 
dangers of letdown and breakdown in these states. Frustration and ineffec- 
tuality give chances for bad governments to drive our good ones and for countries 
to become hidden from us behind defensive secrecy or strident ideology. An 
ineffective and retrograde African country may, for a time, have a “friendly” 
government, But such countries are likely to be resentful and ineffectual 
friends. We need better kinds of friends in Africa and a long-term strategy 
of our foreign policy in Africa must include the sort of aid programs that will 
enable us to do what we can toward making these countries successful. 

The task is not easy but the African report indicates some very important 
lines of effort. First of all, Africa unquestionably needs capital. Amounts that 
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would not seem huge elsewhere can make a great difference in Africa. Some 
difficulties in using capital effectively may be expected in Africa. Mistakes will 
certainly be made. But in such things as the need for roads and expansion in 
education it seems difficult to go far wrong. To my mind, the Northwestern 
Africa report rightly puts great emphasis on help in education and in par- 
ticular, on educational exchange with the United States. In contrast to some 
parts of the underdeveloped world, there are now and will continue to be 
enormous shortages of people with secondary and higher education in the newly 
developing African countries. We have an important opportunity to assist in 
this domain both through help in the development of schools and colleges in 
Africa itself and through exchange programs. I have recently been much 
heartened by the response of some of our leading American colleges to a move 
to provide fellowships for students from Nigeria. Twenty-three of our best 
colleges are providing 25 scholarships next year and this will add materially 
to the available opportunities in the largest of the tropical African countries. 
The possibilities for expanding such efforts are exciting. If the 1,400 4-year 
colleges in the United States could on the average take one African student a 
year, the contribution to African education would be comparable to that of all 
the institutions of higher learning now established in tropical Africa. It would, 
incidentally, more than balance the Soviet effort in their new university for 
Asian and African students. Beyond the contribution these students might 
make in developing their countries, there would be obvious direct gains for us 
in our relations to Africa; Africans spread over the continent who have been 
educated here offer one of our best prospects of having friends we can talk to 
there in the future. 

On the operational side, an emphasis on development implies the need for able 
people who know something in real depth about African development problems. 
One has only to study the efforts made by the colonial powers to develop their 
African territories to know that many of the problems are exceedingly difficult. 
Africa is strewn with failures, and where one finds successes they commonly 
bear the mark of specially talented and dedicated men. Quality in the people 
we put to aiding African development is of the utmost importance, Patience 
is too. We must not suffer under the illusion that nothing has been tried in 
Africa, that all is beginning with independence, and that it must go quickly or 
not at all. Most of the notable successes in African development such as the 
Firestone Plantation in Liberia, the Gezira Scheme in the Sudan, the coffee 
cooperatives in Tanganyika, and even some of the great mining developments, 
took a long time and the surmounting of discouraging periods before they paid 
off. Any serious concern with African development must thus be a long-term 
concern. This means not only an organization of our foreign services that per- 
mits the assignment of capable men to Africa for long periods, but also the 
maintenance of patient national interest. One finds the authors of the report 
on the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe appealing for a patient and continuous 
concern of the American people with the Soviet threat through all sorts of 
vicissitudes. The same interest is needed in any serious policy of strengthening 
our relations with Africa by aid programs. At the moment, we are fortunate 
in having a striking national interest in Africa. We should, by all means, 
capitalize on this interest in every way possible right now. But we must not 
be dismayed if it wanes or if ingratitude, incompetence, or plain failure appear 
at times to make the effort useless. 

A U.S. foreign policy for Africa must, of course, be more than an aid policy. 
We must remember that the internal development of the African states may 
be more importantly affected by our economic policies than by our efforts in aid. 
The economies of the new African states will be fragile and vulnerable and it 
must be a major concern of our policy toward Africa to see that their involve- 
ment in international trade does not occasion them too many shocks and dis- 
couragements. I must confess that I did not find as much constructive thinking 
on these difficult problems in this series of reports as I had hoped to find. It is 
easy to urge further study but there is perhaps special reason to do so at the 
present time. With Europe struggling with sixes and sevens and Africans 
showing an enthusiastic concern for new thinking through the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Africa, the times may be receptive to new policies that will be 
critical for Africans’ future capacity to help themselves by profitable economic 
ties to the free world. 
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PROBLEMS OF RELATIONS WITH WESTERN ALLIES AND THE COMMUNIST BLOC 


I have directed my remarks thus far to the issues of American foreign policy 
in Africa that do not derive from our problems and relations elsewhere in the 
world. It seems to me important to begin this way. That we should have a 
direct concern with Africa is, I think rightly, a major emphasis in the African 
report. This is certainly what the African leaders want. They do not want 
us to view their country through the perspectives of our Western allies. And 
they are equally emphatic that they do not want us to view Africa as a prize in 
the cold war. 

But, first things being said first, there is nevertheless an important set of 
considerations about our foreign policy in Africa which derives from our prob- 
lems elsewhere in the globe. I want to speak first of the complications in our 
African policies that arise from our ties to Western Europe. 

The African report criticizes past U.S. policy as too inhibited in its African 
sympathies by our ties with Europe. It recommends that U.S. policy be guided 
by an expectation of the “primacy of Africans in all sub-Saharan Africa,” and 
hence, presumably by an expectation that the remaining colonial control will and 
ought to pass. While agreeing thoroughly with Professor Herskovits and his 
collaborators that we must have our own foreign policy in Africa and not follow 
Buropean leads, I feel sure that we cannot escape problems arising from our 
necessary loyalties to our Western allies. Thus I was happy to find that later 
in the report (p. 53) there is a sensible recognition of the inevitable complica- 
tions in our position. Fortunately, many of the difficult problems of reconciling 
our sympathies with African nationalism and our ties to European colonial 
powers are disappearing rapidly. A couple of points, however, appear to me to 
deserve brief comment. 

One is the question of multilateral versus bilateral aid for Africa. The gen- 
eral advantages of multilateral aid systems not only in Africa but elsewhere in 
the world are well pointed out in several of the reports. The case for Africa 
is well made. How these multilateral schemes are to be realized, however, is 
not much discussed and this, unfortunately, is not a simple problem. The de- 
velopment of an effective system among the Western countries and Japan is, of 
course, now under active consideration. It may be doubted that such a multi- 
lateral scheme based on initial agreement among the aiding nations will effec- 
tively ease some of the political problems that have encumbered bilateral aid 
for the African countries. It is also doubtful that multilateral schemes will, in 
the end, give them more total aid. The African enthusiasm for multilateral sys- 
tems is for aid through the U.N. or through an organization in which they have 
effective initiative. The difficulties of European and American acceptance of the 
U.N. as the major channel for aid to underdeveloped countries are evident and 
familiar. On the other hand, any alternative scheme calling for a new agree- 
ment among African states, Europe, and the United States would entail very 
great difficulties. Anything short of this is not likely to please the Africans. 
One of the prized advantages of independence is the possibility of dealing with 
a variety of comers from all over the world and not simply with the previous 
colonial power. That sense of freedom is not likely to be found if the principal 
source of Western aid is through one monolithic organization put together else- 
where and then presented to the Africans. 

There is the advantage in bilateral aid that it may lead to greater expendi- 
tures by European powers on their former colonies than they would be willing 
to make in underdeveloped countries for which they have no historic sense of 
responsibility. Recent British figures, for example, show that most of their 
attention goes to the Commonwealth. There are also, in the short run at least, 
forms of aid that can come from former colonial powers which neither we nor 
others are in a good position to make. A notable current example is the provision 
of French and Belgian administrators to independent or soon-to-be independent 
African territories. It is possible through this means for the newly independent 
countries to have administrators stay with them who can afford to do so because 
of the financial effort of their home country and the assurances that they will 
have a post to return to at home when they so choose. International efforts have 
not thus far been very effective in providing this sort of help. These are only 
brief indications of certain qualifications that ought to be made on the current 
enthusiasm for multilaterial aid systems. If aid is as important in foreign 
policy as I have been suggesting, control of it ought not to be relinquished by 
our Government without careful consideration. And, moreover, we should not 
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assume that continuing bilateral aid from a former colonial power is merely 
a vestige of colonialism that ought to be transmuted into some other kind of 
aid as soon as possible. 

A second point I venture to note is the absence of special discussion of the 
rather different problems presented to us by the English- and French-speaking 
areas in Africa. The report on Western Europe notes the growing estrangement 
between France and England as one of the problems facing our policy there. 
We have a certain responsibility in this estrangement and it has implications 
for Africa. As Mr. Drew Middleton has recently emphasized in an article in 
the New York Times, there has been a growing intimacy between Britian and 
the United States which has left France out in the cold in many matters. I will 
not undertake here to elaborate the point but it already appears that we may 
similarly find ourselves in Africa in closer relationship to the formerly British 
than to the formerly French territories. Partly, of course, this is a practical 
matter of language. But it would be unfortunate if we let our African relations 
develop asymmetrically through this linguistic difference or through reserve 
in our relationships with France. It seems in fact that the French-speaking 
territories in Africa may present us with more worrisome political problems over 
the coming years than the English-speaking territories. These are in particular 
the territories in Africa where Marxist ideas have, at present, the largest 
familiarity and appeal. It is no accident that the government of the African 
territory with the most pronounced sympathy for the Soviet bloc is a French- 
speaking territory. How serious a question this may be for our foreign policy 
depends, of course, on the weight we give to the Communist threat in Africa. 


COMMUNIST BLOC PROBLEMS 


We have now had a sufficient number of African leaders visiting here in the 
United States to be clear on the passionate concern these men express that 
Africa not become a pawn in the cold war. I have already stated that it is a 
part of the African desire to be independent not to want alinement in a struggle 
they conceive to be not their own. It appears to me that the Northwestern 
African report is thoroughly sound in urging that we respect these African 
attitudes and do not attempt to fight the cold war in Africa through our aid 
policies or in other obvious ways. 

Naturally, we cannot ignore the Soviet competition in Africa. There is, 
indeed, little danger that we will do so. Soviet aid to Ethiopia and Guinea 
has attracted wide attention and the forthcoming Khrushchev visit in Africa 
will undoubtedly stir a new wave of concern. It seems unquestionable that 
the Soviet Union will step up its interest and activities in Africa. Perhaps 
somewhat later we may see the Chinese there and the appeal of their example 
will undoubtedly be important (as it already is in Guinea), whether they are 
there or not. In Africa, as in other parts of the world, the force of nationalism 
and impatient desires for development give opportunities and advantages to 
the Communist bloc. Almost all of the African countries have a strong attach- 
ment to some form of socialism and they trust in governmental initiative for 
development. They need to stimulate enthusiastic national efforts and a system 
of state control and initiative certainly has advantages in mobilizing and main- 
taining enthusiastic movements. Enough has been said above, however, about 
the desires of African states for a genuine independence and their attachment 
to many of the traditions of the Western World to ease fears about their ready 
acceptance of Communist domination. There is plenty of Marxist thinking 
in the French areas of Africa but little of it is orthodox communism. Much 
of it, indeed, looks like an effective immunization against some of the tech- 
niques and appeals of the Soviet Union. 

Reflection on the kind of competition that has developed in Asia and our own 
tendency to become committed to certain countries while the Communists put 
forward others as their champions, suggests a possibility of alinement of African 
states which it ought to be our policy to avoid. Substantial differences in the 
character and political leanings of African states will undoubtedly develop. 
Already we see diversity. Some of the new African states take a more pro- 
western line than others, and it is often easier and more attractive to develop 
close ties with those who seem to want us. But it would be unfortunate if 
our attention was distributed according to the friendliness of African states. 
We may not be able to avoid competitions in which one African state represents 
the Soviet way while another represents the American way to development. 
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Some of this sort of competition may indeed be salutary but we should certainly 
not seek out our own proteges and attend to them alone. 

I have not thus far commented on military or security problems in Africa 
and I shall not extend this statement to try to do justice to them. I would 
only venture the suggestion that these problems will give us ample worries 
during the coming years, and that the sort of catholic attention to African 
states I have been recommending may be important insurance against world 
involvement in African disputes. The force of Pan-Africanism is one of our 
safeguards here and we should heed the African report’s recommendation of 
support to efforts at African unity. 


In closing I should like to thank the committee for giving me an opportunity 
to comment on these important matters, and express the hope that these hearings 
may serve to stimulate a new and vigorous attention to our policy toward 
Africa. 

The Cuairm4n. The next witness is Mr. George M. Houser, the 
executive director of the American Committee on Africa of New 
York. 

Mr. Houser, will you come forward, please. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE M. HOUSER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA 


Mr. Houser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a privilege for me 
and for my organization to have an opportunity to be heard with 
respect to this general discussion on Africa. 

he Cuairman. What is your organization, for the record ? 

Mr. Houser. The American Committee on Africa is an organiza- 
tion that has been in existence for about 5 years. 

We have many prominent Americans, including 19, I believe it is, 
Members of Congress, including both House Members and Senate 
Members on our national committee. We generally try to carry out 
a program of informing the American people of what is happening in 
Africa. 

We try to keep in touch with African leaders, both by bringing 
them to the United States on speaking tours, as we have sponsored 
such persons as Tom Mboya in this country, and others; also our staff 
—e of our board of directors frequently are taking trips to 

rica. 


COMPOSITION OF AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA 


The Cuarrman. How large an organization is this, how many 
members ? 

Mr. Houser. We have about 12,000 members around the country. 

The Cuamman. These are just voluntary contributors to this com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Houser. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. With a board of directors? 

Mr. Hovsrr. Our policy is decided by our board of directors. 

The Cuarrman. How many? 

Mr. Houser. It is composed of about 25. 

The Cuarrman. How are they chosen ? 

Mr. Houser. They are a body which is elected by themselves. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the members are elected every second year. 

The Cuarman. By the membership? 

Mr. Houser. By the board of directors itself. 

The Cuarrman. A self-perpetuating board ? 
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Mr. Houser. That is the way the organization started. 

Senator Cuurcu. It works like an American business corporation. 

Mr. Houser. No, I would not say so. We are not a profitmaking 
body, for one thing. 

We have just recently gone on a membership basis. Our organiza- 
tion was not started as a membership body. It was started with a 
nucleus of people who felt that Africa was going to develop as a 
very important and essential part of the world and we, as Americans, 
ought to be active in relation to it. Itisan organization which did not 
start on a membership basis, and we have just been graduating into it. 
Only recently we made the step to become a membership organization. 

I might say that, as far as my own relationship to the whole field of 
African affairs and to the American Committee on Africa specifically 
is concerned, I have been the executive director of the Committee since 
1955, and in that capacity I have taken four trips to the African 
Continent. 

I was there most recently for the Tunis All-African Peoples Confer- 
ence, which was the second All-African Peoples Conference, held 
toward the end of January; and I also attended the first one held in 
Accra in December 1958, so that I have had a certain amount of 
contact with leaders and movements in various parts of the African 
Continent. 

Rather than reading this report which I have prepared. 

The Cuarrman. We can include the whole report in the record and 
then you can tell us about it if you would like. 

Mr. Houser. Yes. 

I will try to outline it briefly both to save a little time and also not 
to dwell on some of the points which others before this committee 
have made. 

But, in general, I shall follow the paragraph outline of the written 
testimony which I have prepared. 

I would like to make just one comment at the outset, and that is 
that I personally have found myself in substantial agreement with 
the report which Professor Herskovits has prepared, which has been 
submitted to this committee. 


BASIS FOR U.S. POLICY IN AFRICA 


The general basis, it seems to me, of U.S. policy in Africa should 
be one of being of as much assistance to the African people as they 
go through this transition period as possible. 

This would include a dynamic program in relation to those areas 
where there is racial tension. 

It would include a dynamic program in relation to those areas which 
are still under colonial rule, and a program in relation to those areas 
which are now independent but which are trying to establish them- 
selves on a stable basis, because these are three different sets of prob- 
lems, and I think any country must face them as it tries to relate 
itself to the African Continent. 

I have been concerned, as I know others have been, on a proposal 
that one sees in the press, and in speeches which are made by certain 
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leaders in the United States, that, perhaps, we should develop a 
hesitant policy in relation to Africa because we have some questions 
about trends, about institutions, about methods which are being 
pursued by some of the African independent countries. 

It seems to me this would be a mistake and would not recognize the 
nature of the transition period through which the peoples in the 
various parts of Africa are going. 


ANTICOLONIAL FERVOR 


But I would like to briefly list what some of these problems are 
that sometimes make it a little difficult for Americans to wholeheart- 
edly endorse what they find happening in Africa. 

For one thing, there is the anticolonial fervor in Africa which often 
leads leaders of both the independent countries of Africa or the na- 
tionalist leaders to be bitter in their criticism against some of the 
countries that the United States looks upon as allies. 

Perhaps the most recent dramatic example of this, which I person- 
ally witnessed, was the dynamic protest of the African people against 
the testing of the bomb by the French in the Sahara. 

At the All-African Peoples Conference in Tunis there was a mass 
protest meeting which was addressed by President Bourguiba, of 
Tunisia. An estimated 200,000 people turned out in a large public 
square in Tunis for this. 

One felt it wherever one went, and I think that the freezing of the 
French assets by the Ghana Government is another indication of this 
feeling. 

QUESTION OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


A second question is that African countries are, to a considerable 
extent, not talking the language of free enterprise or capitalism but 
the language of socialism. I think we must bear in mind that 
Africa, and probably most of the rest of the world, is by no means 
going to adhere to a policy of free enterprise, and we have to accept 
this fact. 

Furthermore, in the nature of the economy of the African countries 
where there is not a great deal of capital to depend upon, one must 
look to government control and government financing to a considerable 
extent for economic development. 


ONE-PARTY SYSTEM 


The third problem that has been alluded to many times today, is 
that of a one-party control rather than a balanced two-party system. 
Such recent visitors to the United States as Julius Nyerere, who has 
been quoted other times today, have pointed out that one should ex- 
pect that in this moment of transition there will, on the whole, be a 
one-party control in these countries. 

Furthermore, one cannot expect that after so recently going through 
a struggle for independence and freedom under the leadership pri- 
marily of one man, and one mass movement, that all of a sudden a 
loyal and a strong opposition would come into being. 


51773—60—pt. 1——-18 
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PAN-AFRICAN FEDERALISM 


A fourth problem, which has kind of a dual trend, is the trend 
toward a pan-African federalism. This is discussed at various con- 
ferences of the African independent states, certainly at conferences 
such as the All-African Peoples Conference. The Ghana-Guinea 
Union is a move in that direction and perhaps the Nigerian Federa- 
tion is also a move in that direction. 

The Cuarrman. Are Ghana and Guinea moving in that direction? 

Mr. Houser. Well, it depends again on what one means by a feder- 
ation. What I am suggesting right now is that there is a dual trend. 
There is an attempt, through the Mali Federation, which is another 
example, Who can tell what is finally going to come out of it? But, 
on the one hand, there is discussion and there are efforts to get to- 
gether. Whether it will lead to a dynamic federation is another 
question. 

I have been impressed by the fact that the Governments of Liberia, 
Guinea, and Ghana not only on the prime minister or president level, 
but on the State Department level, foreign minister level, have been 
getting together increasingly to try to work out joint policies. 

On the other hand, there is, I suppose, an increased tendency for a 
Balkanization of the continent. Just recently the announcement that 
appeared in the papers that Togo, which is due to become independent 
in April, is joining together with some of the other French or former 
French territories is, perhaps, an indication of this. 

Anyway, here is a dual trend which must be taken into account. 


POLICY OF NONALINEMENT 


A fifth factor is that there is a decided lack of fear or of emotional 
antipathy to communism. There is not a great deal of hesitation for 
dealing with the Soviet Union or Communist countries. Now, this 
has been dealt with in other ways today, and I shall not make further 
comments on it. 

The sixth factor which follows very closely on this is the neutralism 
and the nonalinement of the peoples of Africa, which, on the whole, 
is adopted by all of the political groups, not a hundred percent, but 
the tendency is certainly there in all parts of the African continent. 


TRADE UNIONS 


I think one example of that which is not governmental in a direct 
sense but is in an indirect sense, relates to trade unionism which 
has only been alluded to in passing today. 

There will be a very important conference held in Casablanca in 
May. At that time, without any question, an All-African Trade 
Union Federation will be established, and the various trade unions 
existent in various parts of the African continent to some extent are 
going to have to choose as to the international affiliations. 

Will they be affiliated with the Western-dominated Federation of 
Free Trade Unions or possibly with the World Federation of Trade 
Unions under Communist control. Or will they have to make another 
choice and affiliate with the All-African Trade Union Federation 
which will adopt a neutralist line? 
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On the whole the WFTU, under Communist domination, is not a 
virile factor on the African continent. 

I do not think there are any trade unions presently affiliated. 
Therefore, the Communist line is certainly one of supporting a new 
Pan African Trade Union Federation in order to destroy the pos- 
sibilities for growth of the ICF TU. 

But this is something which I think indicates a general trend in 
Africa, and which must be taken into account and about which some 
Americans have questions. 


AFRICAN FEAR OF ECONOMIC DOMINATION 


At such conferences as the All-African Peoples Conference, a phrase 
was heard again and again, “that political control goes out the front 
door and economic control or domination comes in the back door.” 
This is something which the people fear very greatly. 

The Cuamman. They fear it only from the West, not from the 
Russians ? 

Mr. Houser. They fear it from the West and the Russians, and 
I think they make this quite clear in the discussions and the speeches 
which I have heard, and the things which I have read. 

I would like to suggest three more or less guiding principles which, 
it seems to me, should be taken into account as far as U.S. policy is 
concerned. 

The first one of these is that what we do now in relation to the 
areas where the struggle for equality or for independence is taking 
place is of very great importance. 


PROBLEM OF ALGERIA 


I would like to touch briefly on three sensitive areas which have 
= mentioned earlier and, therefore, I shall limit my remarks on 
them, 

One, the problem of Algeria. I think without any question what- 
soever the most serious problem that the United States has in Africa 
today is the continuation of the war in Algeria. 

One feels this not only in Algeria, but in talking to any North 
Africans, including the Tunisians, who are the most friendly people 
to the United States in North Africa. 

A good friend of mine, a trade union leader, who is looked upon 
as a good friend by the Tunisians, said that a day or two after the 
bombing of the Tunisian village of Sakiet Sidi Youssef, in February 
1958, he visited that village and was shown unexploded bombs by 
the ‘Tunisians who took him there that were marked “Made in the 
United States.” 

This has a disastrous effect upon the United States; and one of 
the U.S. Government officials with whom I talked in Africa—and this 
was echoed by many others with whom I talked—made the remark 
that all we have to do to put a few more nails in the U.S. coffin in 
Africa is to have the Algerian war continue much longer and to have 
the French explode a few more bombs in the Sahara. 
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I think that the United States ought to make a clear plea to the 
French not to use any of the arms which they are getting from the 
United States in the war which is being carried on in Algeria. 


PROBLEM OF PORTUGUESE TERRITORIES 


A second sensitive area about which we cannot do quite as much 
as we could in the Algerian situation relates to the Portuguese ter- 
ritories, particularly the two large ones of Angola and Mozambique 
in Kast Africa. 

The Portuguese claim that there is peace and tranquillity in these 
territories, a claim which would be denied, among other facts which 
are against it, by the newspaper item which appeared in yesterday’s 
New York Times to the effect that there were Portuguese war vessels 
which were now plowing the coast along Angola in west Africa. 

There have been documents brought out of Angola from time to 
time which indicate an underground movement. We know for a fact 
that in Leopoldville, which is not far removed from Angola, there 
are relatively strong organizations of Angolan people who are organ- 
izing in anticolonial movements in opposition to the continuation of 
Portuguese control in Angola. 

The United States, on the whole, has taken a very equivocal position 
in the United Nations, although I am glad to note that the particular 
resolution which was presented at the last session, the 14th session, 
of the General Amis, and which called for the setting up of a 
six-power committee in order to deal with the question of when a 
country has to declare that it has non-self-governing territories, 
was supported by the United States, and that the United States will 
be one of six countries represented on this special committee. 

This resolution was aimed principally at the Portuguese who have 
claimed that Angola and Mozambique are provinces of Portugal and 
not colonies and not non-self-governing territories. 

This whole area of Angola and Mozambique under Portuguese con- 
trol is one of the sensitive areas in Africa where we can expect a good 
bit of trouble in the days ahead. 


PROBLEM OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The third area which I would point to briefly is the Union of South 
Africa, which has been touched on today. This country is following 
a decadent racial policy which is going to erupt into at least sporadic 
violence unless the retrogressive trend is altered in the near future. 

I believe the United States should take a vigorous policy on the 
South African issue, and thus help to bring world opinion to bear on 
it, and make the present South African Government feel that it is 
increasingly isolated. This may help to avoid a final blood bath that 
might take place in South Africa if the whole trend is not reversed. 

1 know that the Union of South Africa has had a policy of trying to 
establish correct relations with the other countries, independent coun- 
tries of Africa, and I do not believe this policy is getting very far. 

I was in Ethiopia for a very brief period on this recent trip and 
had the opportunity of an audience with the Emperor. Among 
other things, I asked him if he had yet been invited to visit the Union 
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of South Africa. He said that not only had he not been invited, but 
that if he were invited, he certainly would not accept the invitation 
until the racial problem was cleared up. 

Therefore, I do not know how one can take too seriously the speeches 
that were made by the Foreign Minister of the Union of South Africa 
or other spokesmen for the Government that they can really go very 
far in establishing correct diplomatic relations with the rest of Africa, 
without drastically changing their policy at home. 

I think that the mention which Professor Herskovits has in his re- 
port about the fact that the United States should give some recon- 
sideration to its policy of purchasing gold from the Union of South 
Africa, is one which should be thought through very carefully by the 
United States. 


* 


ECONOMIC AID 


A second guiding principle I might sum up by saying that friend- 
ship cannot be bought. 

I think that there will be no hesitation on the part of the leaders of 
African independent countries to accept funds which might be given 
to them unilaterally by either the United States or the Soviet Union 
or by any other country, for that matter. 


POLICY OF NONALINEMENT 


But I think that there should be a respect for the desire of the 
African people to be able to pursue a policy of nonalinement and of 
neutralism. There should not be undue pressure put upon them to 
become pawns in the competition between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

I saw briefly one of the leaders of the Government of Ghana when 
I was there about 3 weeks ago. He indicated that certainly a key to 
their hopes for the future rapid development of the economy of their 
country was the Volta River scheme; that they had been exceedingly 
patient in trying to get money from the West and now were waiting 
for some kind of a report from the World Bank. 

They were not going to rush it, but they said they could not help 
but be impressed by the way the Soviet Union was passing money 
around. Whether this was said to me because I was an American and 
would be impressed by the general fear which the Americans are sup- 
posed to have of the Russians, I do not know. I did not interpret it 
that way myself, because I knew these people a little better than that. 

On the other hand, this is something which can be used and is used by 
the Africans to play the Americans against the Russians, and I think 
it is an awkward spot for them to be placed in. 

I think that one of the most effective things that the United States 
could do, to challenge the Soviet Union, would be to put a maximum 
amount of the foreign aid which the United States has available for 
these purposes and which supposedly the Soviet Union has available 
for these purposes, through international agencies. 

I very much agree with the position which has been taken by the 
other witnesses who have appeared here today. It is not a matter of 
losing our own independence by accepting what the African nations 
want. I believe this would be an effective move for the United States 
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to make, and in the long run would draw the African countries closer 
to the United States. 


U.S. POLICY CAN’? BE BASED ON FEAR OF COMMUNISM 


Then, the third principle which I would mention, and which has 
also been touched upon, is that. the policy of the United States cannot 
be based upon a fear of communism. If it is, there will be a tendency 
for the United States to panic as the Soviet Union and other Commu- 
nist countries tend to make great strides in the next years ahead. They 
will inevitably make strides in Africa, not because they have more 
to offer than the West, but because they are starting from scratch, so 
to speak. 

They have not had diplomatic relations with the African terri- 
tories before, because Africa has been under colonial rule. For the 
first time now, the Russians, the Chinese, and Eastern European coun- 
tries are having an opportunity for trade and for making loans or 
grants or sending technical assistance to the African countries. They 
will make the most of it, which we should expect. 

If the United States sees that the Communists are making certain 
gains in Africa and then decides that it is time for us to get out, it 
would be a disastrous policy to follow. 

I think we are coming dangerously close to that, at least in some of 
sa map remarks I have seen and read in relation to the Republic of 

uinea. 

I do not know yet from what I read in the newspapers whether 
Guinea has recognized the East German Government or not, but, per- 
haps, it does not matter. I would expect that sooner or later that 
Guinea and, perhaps, the other African countries, would recognize 
East Germany and would send ambassadors there, if they had the 
funds to do so. 

I would say this would not be terrifically important. But the 
United States should not take the view that when a step of this type 
is taken, it means that country has become Communist or the Gov- 
ernment has a policy in favor of communism. 


FIVE PROPOSALS 


In closing, I would like to read five proposals which follow up the 
remarks which I have made. 

First, an increase in the number of nationalist leaders brought to the 
United States under State Department grants. Only recently have a 
few of these leaders been brought, and yet these leaders represent in- 
dependent states of the future. I think the State Department should 
be a little more courageous in inviting more nationalist leaders to 
come to the United States. 

My second point: Greatly increased Government aid in bringing 
African students to the United States. I would particularly urge 
that language not be a barrier. If the Soviet Union can have African 
students brought to Russia to attend language school for 6 months, 
the United States certainly should be able to do the same. 

Third, a reconsideration of the gold purchase policy of the Gov- 
ernment. The bulk of South African gold comes to the United States. 
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South African’s production of gold is in the neighborhood of $588 
million a year, and the bulk of it comes to the United States. 

The seriousness with which the United States views South African 
racial policies would be conveyed dramatically if there was a recon- 
sideration of present purchasing policy. 

Four, a clear call to the French to cease using American arms in 
the Algerian war. 

And, five, an offer to join in conference with the U.S.S.R., perhaps 
under United Nations sponsorship, to work out a plan for putting the 
bulk of foreign aid through international agencies. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Houser. 

Any questions, Senator Church? 


ECONOMIC VIABILITY OF NEW STATES 


Senator Cuurcn. Mr. Houser, I have just one or two questions. 

In your written statement you suggest, as the first of three guiding 
principles, that the United States try to anticipate independence and 
align itself with the cause. You quote a statement by the Prime 
Minister of Togoland, a country that is soon to become independent, 
to this effect : 

After we are independent, everyone is our friend. But our true friends are 
those who supported us while we were in the midst of our struggle. 

That is what many of us Senators on the Democratic side are being 
told by a number of Democratic candidates for President these days. 

But I am just wondering whether we are doing the people of Togo- 
land a favor by aligning ourselves at this point with their cause. 

Do you really think that this is going to be a successful experiment? 
Do you think that that independence in this little sliver of a country 
is going to work out to the best interest of these people? It is hardly 
possible that this could be a viable and workable econorhy that could 
sustain these people and advance them. 

Why wouldn’t we be befriending the cause better if we were coun- 
seling these people to seek a unification with Ghana, for example; if 
we were telling them, “Look, your interests are going to be much better 
served if you work out an accord that will make a unified country out 
of both of these territories” ? 

It seems to me many of these countries are quite unrealistic and 
— little bits of pieces that will not sustain the people in- 
volved. 

Are we really advancing their cause and their interests by saying, 
“Whatever little sliver you think ought to be independent, we think 
ought to be independent, too. We want to get in our word of support 
first so you will thank us afterward” ? 

Mr. Hovser. Of course, we cannot really overlook the dynamics 
of the situation in that way. 

Quite apart from the theoretical question of whether there ought 
to be larger units formed before independence comes, the fact is in 
the case of Togoland that it will become an independent Republic 
April 27. That is not very long from now, so it is very theoretical to 
raise questions of this type. 
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Furthermore, who are we to make a judgment about what penple 
in another part of the world want and believe they can achieve? 

Of course, it would be completely unrealistic and exceedingly un- 
wise at the present time for the United States to suggest to Togoland 
that it ought to join Ghana. This is precisely the major political issue 
in that part of the world. I am not sure whether you are asking a 
theoretical question—— 

Senator Cuurcu. I was speaking of these countries in general, not 
of this case in particular. 

I look at this little sliver of Africa and wonder what real future 
it can have, and whether the real cause of the people is being well- 
served through independence. I wonder to what extent the United 
States, and oo again speaking theoretically in the whole African 
picture, can assist in bringing together larger and more viable units 
that will have within them the potential to make stable independent 
governments and advance living standards of the people. 


TREND TOWARD REGIONAL PAN-AFRICANISM 


I should think the United States could have some constructive 
influence in this direction. I am amazed that, considering the extent 
of power of the European countries and the large tracts of Africa 
that were under their colonial jurisdiction, this continent is splitting 
up so. 

Mr. Hovsrr. I think that as the African countries either become 
independent or come closer to achieving independence, they recog- 
nize that this problem exists. One of the trends that I referred to 
earlier in my remarks, is the trend toward a kind of regional Pan 
Africanism. There is a searching of the possibilities for a regional 
federalism. 

Now, this is a key problem to African leaders. Discussion groups 
or commissions set up at any conference such as the All-African Peo- 
ples Conference always discuss the problem of Pan Africanism or the 
problem of regional federalism. 

At the time of Ghana’s independence, when Sylvanus Olympio, 
the present Prime Minister of Togoland, was appearing at the United 
Nations on behalf of his people, it was still a very large question 
as to whether ultimately French Togoland would become a part of 
Ghana. I would say, under Olym io’s leadership, that will not hap- 
pen at the present time. I do not Loe what may happen internally 
within Togoland. 

The same kind of problem arises in relation to Nyasaland, which 
is so much opposed to the Central African Federation because it is 
controlled by Europeans. I do not know what the future alinements 
may be. Nyasaland is a small country, which probably has some 
very keen economic problems. There has been talk among leaders 
in Nyasaland that rather than looking southward toward Northern 
Rhodesia, and certainly looking toward Southern Rhodesia, that 
Nyasaland ought to look northward toward possibly joining up with 
Tanganyika. 

These are things which have not yet reached the practical stage 
in many areas of the continent, but it is something which is at 
least in the discussion stages, and one sees it in all parts of the con- 
tinent. 
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It is true in North Africa, too, and as soon as the Algerian war 
is at an end, I do not think that there is much doubt that some kind 
of a Mahgrebian Federation will be formed among Tunisia, Morocco, 
and Algeria. This is a tendency. 


DISCOURAGING EMERGENCE OF SMALL STATES 


Senator Cuurcn. Among the recommendations that these study 
groups are making, and among expert groups of the kind that you 
represent, I think we ought to come up with some suggestions that 
the United States undertake, in collaboration with other countries, 
to give some meaningful guidance to this transformation that is oc- 
curring in Africa. 

Certainly South America ought to be a good example of how prog- 
ress can be retarded through the Balkanization of a continent. It 
shows what an opportunity the people of South America missed in 
the 19th century when Balkanization occurred. 

In the 20th century we see the same thing occurring in a far more 
extreme way in the continent of Africa, and none of the study groups 
propose that we take much note of it. 

Mr. Houser. The only further comment I would make is that 
what now exists in Africa does not exist in an isolated nor in a 
theoretical way. 

It has a history to it, a history of colonialism and of the way the 
continent was carved out. It has a certain history of language and 
of tribalism in it that is part of the whole picture. Therefore, it 
is impossible, as it is with any political matter, to decide in a nice 
theoretical way which sections of the continent should get together. 

Senator Cuurcu. That is the farthest thing from my mind. But 
what does occur to me is that in the learned analyses of this situa- 
tion there ought to be some consideration given to the extent to which 
the United States and other countries can exert influence to dis- 
courage the emergence of states so small that they obviously cannot 
be viable. 

Mr. Houser. Yes. I do not know that it is obvious that they 
cannot work out, but I agree with you that the United States ought 
to do everything possible to help this trend toward regional develop- 
ment in Africa. 

Senator Cuurcu. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratman. Thank you very much, Mr. Houser. 

Mr. Houser. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Houser follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE M. Houser, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE ON AFRICA 


It is a privilege to appear before this committee on behalf of the American 
Committee on Africa to make some observations about the report on Africa pre- 
pared by Prof. Melville Herskovits and his associates. 

The American Committee on Africa, which was established in 1953, has a 
distinguished national committee composed of many Americans prominent in 
many fields, including 19 members of the Congress. It has as its purpose to 
create an informed public opinion on African affairs in this country, and to re- 
late unofficial American opinion to Africa. To achieve this end, we publish 
a magazine, Africa Today, and other literature. We bring African leaders to 
the United States on speaking tours. And we maintain a relationship with 
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African leaders throughout the continent, both by close contact with African 
delegations and petitioners to the U.N., and by trips which various members of 
our staff and directors make to Africa. I have myself traveled rather ex- 
tensively in Africa, having made four trips there since 1954. Within the last 
couple of weeks I returned from my most recent trip to Africa, where I and 
others from our board of directors attended the second All-African People’s 
Conference in Tunis. A little more than a year ago, I and others of our 
committee attended also the first conference held in Accra. It is with this 
background, briefly stated, that I speak today. 

At the outset, I should like to express appreciation for the report prepared 
by Professor Herskovits. I find myself substantially accepting its major points 
of analysis and its recommendations. In the brief time allotted here it is 
possible only to comment on and stress a few points which seem to be especially 
important in forming American policy on Africa. 


BASIS OF U.S. POLICY TOWARD AFRICA 


U.S. policy toward Africa must be based on our desire to assist the African 
peoples in every way possible. This means that the United States must have 
a positive and sympathetic program of helping those people in areas of the 
continent where racial tensions are a paramount problem in the transition 
period when they are moving toward independent statehood based on equali- 
tarianism. Moreover, this means that the United States must follow a definite 
policy which will further the rapid development toward freedom in those areas 
still under foreign domination. And this means that U.S. policy must aid 
those states already independent to achieve the stability in their national life 
which they so greatly need in order to establish a security without which they 
might not long survive as free countries. To carry out such a policy effectively 
will not only be of great assistance to the African people, but will also help to 
protect the best interests of the United States politically, economically, and 
internationally. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AFRICA NOT ALWAYS CONDUCIVE TO SYMPATHETIC U.S. RESPONSE 


There is a marked and alarming tendency among some vocal elements in the 
United States to adopt the position that American aid and sympathy for the 
African people, both in the dependent and independent areas of the continent, 
should be curtailed if, even in this transition period, programs and policies 
being pursued there are out of harmony with certain American traditions. 
Such hesitation in American policy would be shortsighted and ultimately disas- 
trous. Because this is a transition period in Africa, policies which are being 
followed now do not necessarily indicate what the policies will be 5 or more 
years from now. Also, ii must be recognized that some distinctive methods and 
institutions will be developed in Africa that will meet the particular circum- 
stances existent there. Among the developments in Africa which will not 
always be conducive to an immediately sympathetic response among Americans 
are the following: 

1. A bitterly critical attitude toward some European powers the United 
States considers allies, based on a fervant and oft-expressed anticolonialism. 
Perhaps the most recent illustration of this is the mass protests in many 
African countries against France for her testing of the A-bomb on African soil. 
The one thing which binds the African people together is their common heritage 
of colonial rule and their struggle for freedom. 

2. A tendency for African leaders to move toward socidlism rather than 
to adopt the language or posture of free enterprise. Although there is an 
economic role for the small businessman in Africa who may have been able 
to amass a little capital to develop a business along capitalist lines, on the whole, 
large economic development in Africa will be government controlled. 

8. A tendency toward monolithic one-party control of the political life of 
the countries, rather than a balanced two-party structure. Such a recent 
yisitor to the United States as Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika has pointed out 
that it can hardly be expected that in the early days of independence a two- 
party system will suddenly spring up when the people have so recently found 
unity in the one mass political movement which brought them freedom. 

4. A tendency toward both a pan-African federalism on a regiona) basis, 
bringing areas of the continent in close association with one another, and a 
balkanization of the continent as leadership competition, boundary disputes, 
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and tribal differences bring conflict. Both trends are seen simultaneously now, 
and undoubtedly both will become more intense in the days immediately ahead. 

5. Lack of fear or any particular emotional antipathy to communism, or to 
establishing friendly relations with Communist powers internationally. As 
Professor Herskovits has well pointed out, on the whole, communism is not a 
force internally in Africa now. And on the international level, communism is 
outside the experience of the African people. Their experience has been with 
the European colonialists who come primarily from Western Europe. They 
do not fear what they do not know. 

6. Adoption of a policy of neutralism and nonalinement on the international 
scene. The African states want to avoid becoming a part of the international 
power struggle and will resist being drawn in on either side, regardless of the 
general sympathies they might have. 

7. A fear of neocolonialism. By this is meant economic, in place of political, 
domination. As many African leaders put it: “Beware of economic control 
coming in the back door while political control goes out the front.” Although 
African countries need assistance from abroad, are seeking it, and will accept 
it, they do not want to feel that strings are attached, or that their power is in 
any way limited in their own countries. Therefore, there will perhaps be limited 
expression of appreciation for economic assistance and even for generous aid 
given, especially as long as political security in the newly independent states 
is not assured. 

VIGOROUS PURSUIT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT EFFORTS 


With these factors in mind, I should like to suggest three guiding principles 
that must be carefully considered in proposing any specific policy for the United 
States in Africa. First, what the United States does now in relation to those 
countries in Africa where the struggle for equality and independence is taking 
place is of very great importance. Sylvanus Olympio, the Prime Minister of 
Togoland (a country becoming independent on April 27) said to a small group 
of Americans recently: “After we are independent, everyone is our friend. But 
our true friends are those who supported us while we were in the midst of 
our struggle.” 

The United States has had a theoretical policy of supporting the movements 
toward independence in Africa, as evidenced by numerous quotations of State 
Department representatives. Indeed, a resolution of the Congress passed in 
1955 accepted such a policy when it declared that “the United States should 
administer its foreign policies so as to support other peoples in their efforts to 
achieve self-government.” But this policy has not been vigorously pursued, and 
in some crucial and sensitive cases it has been positively denied. 


SITUATION IN ALGERIA, PORTUGUESE AFRICA, AND UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The most important example of this currently is American tacit acceptance 
of French policy in Algeria. In my recent trip to Africa, I was deeply impressed 
and concerned with the growing anti-American feeling especially in North Africa 
(and even in such a friendly country as Tnnisia), because of American involve- 
ment in the Algerian fighting. The United States is involved because the 
French are still using American arms in the war. American equipment was used 
in February 1958 in the bombing of the Tunisian village of Sakiet Sidi Youssef. 
One America official in Africa in an important post remarked: “All we need 
in order to put a few more nails in the American coffin in Africa is to have 
the Algerian war continue much longer and have the French explode 2 few 
more bombs in the Sahara.” 

Another sensitive problem in Africa relates to Portuguese territory. Portugal 
claims that Angola and Mozambique are provinces of the mother country. She 
claims, further, that there is no nationalist movement in these African terri- 
tories, whereas recent documents brought out of Angola indicate quite the 
opposite. In the United Nations debates the United States has tended to accept 
the Portuguese position that any country must define for itself the status of its 
territories. This position is not designed to win the support of an Angola or 
a Mozambique which may very well be independent in the not too distant future. 

A final sensitive problem relates to the racial situation in the Union of South 
Africa. Because of the official policy of apartheid in South Africa, this country 
is completely isolated from sympathy anywhere on the continent. In the United 
Nations, American policy has improved in the last few years as resolutions 
expressing “regret” and “concern” over the continuation of apartheid have been 
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supported by the U.S. delegation. Gossip in the lobbies of the United Nations 
is that the resolutions have been toned down in order to get U.S. support. Is it 
not time for the United States to pursue a more vigorous policy in order to 
help forestall a bloody struggle in South Africa which is inevitable unless the 
present South African Government is induced to change its suicidal policy? 


AFRICAN PREFERENCE FOR AID THROUGH MULTILATERAL CHANNELS 


A second general principle I should like to suggest is that the friendship of 
Africa cannot be bought by unilateral aid. This committee is well aware of the 
great need that African countries have for economic assistance. They are 
seeking it all over the world. The United States has a tremendously important 
role to play in helping to meet this need. As I have suggested earlier, however, 
African countries both appreciate and resent the aid given them on a unilateral 
basis. For the question is asked, How is the line drawn between aid freely 
given and aid with strings attached? Even though the $100 million loan which 
the Soviet Union has made to Ethiopia does not have any conditions tied to it 
that would limit Ethiopia’s freedom of choice, nevertheless, it could not be 
argued that the loan does not exert a certain pressure on Ethiopia. The ques- 
tion is asked whether Ethiopia is moving toward communism because this loan 
has been accepted. Or question is raised about the political complexion of 
Guinea because there are economic ties with Eastern Europe. Is Liberia an 
American satellite because of U.S. economic and technical assistance there? 
Without trying to answer the query, it is seen that the question can exist because 
unilateral aid is involved. 

African countries have again and again stated a preference for economic assist- 
ance coming through international channels. The cold war, which they wish to 
avoid, can be bypassed if aid comes in this way. Is it necessary, in order for 
Africa’s economic need to be met, to have the Soviet Union and the United 
States compete with each other to see how much they can grant or lend to the 
African countries which have little choice to accept or reject what is proffered? 

I submit that it would be an imaginative and effective move if the United 
States would honor the desire of the African countries for neutrality by not 
pressuring them to choose whom they would take aid from. The African coun- 
tries would respond enthusiastically to a bold challenge by the United States 


to the Soviet Union to avoid cold war competition in Africa by offering to have 
the bulk of U.S. assistance to Africa go through United Nations channels. This 
would not only be an effective way of handling economic assistance, but it 
would be a universally appreciated move which would raise the prestige of the 
United States immeasurably among the underdeveloped countries of the world. 


U.S. AFRICAN POLICY CANNOT BE BASED ON FEAR OF COMMUNISM 


The third guiding principle I would suggest is that U.S. policy in Africa 
cannot be based on fear of communism or of U.S.S.R. expansionism. If U.S. 
policy is based on such fear, grave mistakes growing out of panic could occur. 
The Soviet Union can only gain ground in Africa, and rapidly, in the next few 
years. Only within the last couple of years has there been any contact be- 
tween the African people and the U.S.S.R. (and even China). But now very 
rapidly each of the independent African states will establish relations with 
Russia. Economic and technical assistance, and trade, is being and will be 
established. Furthermore, on the propaganda front, the Soviet Union has no 
responsibilities to colonial powers that cause her to compromise a basic anti- 
colonial position. In the 14th session of the General Assembly, the Soviet bloc 
voted with the Africans on every single issue affecting Africa. Africans may 
be suspicious of communism, but they have very little basis for criticizing the 
Russian position on any issue relating to colonialism. 

The Communist countries not only are beginning to offer massive economic 
assistance, but are developing a program of encouraging African students and 
leaders to visit Eastern Europe and China, with all expenses paid. This should 
be expected by the United States and not be a source of surprise. If the 
United States takes the view that Guinea, for example, has joined the Soviet 
fold even if it is finally established that the East German Government has been 
recognized, a terrible blunder will have been made. Soviet success in Africa 
should not be interpreted inevitably as a setback for the United States. 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAMS AND POLICIES 


In line with all the above, some concrete programs and policies I would 
suggest for the United States to consider would be: 

1. An increase in the number of nationalist leaders to be brought to the 
United States under State Department grants. Only recently have a few 
such leaders been brought, and yet these leaders, although often under pressure 
from colonial governments, represent independent states of the future. 

2. Greatly increased Government aid in bringing African students to the 
United States. I would particularly urge that language not be a barrier. If 
the Soviet Union can have African students brought to Russia attend language 
school for 6 months, the United States certainly should be able to do the same. 

3. A reconsideration of the gold purchase policy of the Government. The 
bulk of South African gold comes to the United States. South Africa’s produc- 
tion of gold is in the neighborhood of £210 million ($588 million) a year, and 
the bulk of it comes to the United States. The seriousness with which the 
United States views South African racial policies would be conveyed dramatically 
if there were a reconsideration of present purchasing policy. 

4. A clear call to the French to cease using American arms in the Algerian 
war. 

5. An offer to join in conference with the U.S.S.R., perhaps under United 
Nations sponsorship, to work out a plan for putting the bulk of foreign aid 
through international agencies. 


The CuArrman. The next witness, Mrs. Winifred Courtney, is not 
present. 

Mrs. Annalee Stewart, legislative secretary of the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom, has supplied the commit- 
tee with the League’s statement, which will be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
LEGISLATIVE OFFICE, U.S. SECTION, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1960. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom wishes to file the enclosed statement prepared by Mrs. Winifred Court- 
ney, our referent on Africa, in the record of the hearings on Study No. 4, 
“Africa.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNALEE STEWART, 
Mrs. Annalee Stewart, 
Legislative Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE U.S. SECTION, WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
AND FREEDOM, ON THE U.S. Foreign Poticy Strupy No. 4, “Arrica,” By Mrs. 
WINIFRED COURTNEY, REFERENT ON AFRICA FOR THE U.S. SECTION 


My name is Mrs. Winifred F. Courtney, of 197 Cleveland Drive, Croton-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. I am referent on Africa for the U.S. Section of the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom. I have been a close student of Africa 
for the past 10 years and a close observer of African affairs at the United 
Nations. 

Our organization, founded in 1915, has long been concerned with the problems 
of colonialism. While we recognize that the surge to freedom in Africa is not 
without its hazards, we welcome it as a development long overdue. We are glad 
that the United States has seen fit to appoint an Assistant Secretary of State 
Solely concerned with Africa and that your committee has commissioned this 
study of U.S. African policy by Northwestern University. 

The Women’s International League is in general agreement with the careful 
analysis of the present situation in the body of this enlightening report. Its 
authors will be well aware in what respects it is already out of date. Among its 
conclusions and recommendations, we particularly call your attention to its 
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findings on the past influence of the NATO alliance on American policy toward 
Africa, and its urging of a flexible, imaginative, and positive U.S. policy “in 
shaping aid programs with a view to African needs rather than cold war in- 
strumentalities.” Africans, like anyone else, resent being pawns in a larger 
game. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE REPORT 


We should like to mention four matters in connection with the body of this 
report. The first is that, since its publication, a political representative of the 
Africans of Portuguese Angola has been elected to the steering committee of the 
All-African People’s Conference, one of several indications of clandestine politi- 
eal activity among Portuguese Africans of which we are likely to hear more. The 
second is the fact, here noted, that the bulk of American private investment in 
Africa is concentrated in Liberia, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and the Union of South Africa. The heaviest U.S. Government loans are also 
noted as going to the Federation and South Africa. Africans scrutinize closely 
American attitudes in regard to the two latter, racially troubled, areas, and are 
quick to detect any disparity between American principle and American practice. 
The third is the very helpful discussions of the tribal roots of some troubling 
aspects of the new African democracy on pages 26 and 27 of this study, which we 
commend to your attention. The fourth is the importance of studying the reso- 
lutions of the various inter-African conferences, especially the All-African Peo- 
ple’s Conference, to discover what Africans feel and want. Views all over the 
continent are close to unanimous on many issues. 


AMERICAN FAILURES IN THE AFRICAN VIEW 


Indeed, we believe this report would be yet more useful as a foreign policy 
guide if it were somewhere to take an “African-eye view” of actions of the United 
States in the past. If, in partially filling this gap, we seem to emphasize Amer- 
ican failures as seen in this light, rather than successes, please understand that 
it is because the areas of possible failure are those where reassessment is most 
needed. Weshall mention the successes as well. 

Among American failures or weaknesses in the African view was our slowness 
in recognizing and giving aid to Guinea, here described. To this we would add: 
(1) American inability, as yet, to achieve racial equality at home; (2) the large 
loans to France, which have enabled her to pursue the Algerian war, and France's 
use of American equipment in that war; (3) the failure of the United States to 
send a cordial greeting to the first All-African People’s Conference at Accra in 
December 1958—until pressed by American observers to do so, 5 days late; (4) 
reports (as in the New York Times of December 2, 1958) that the United States 
has practiced discrimination in its foreign missions; (5) U.S. Government loans 
to South Africa; (6) U.S. failure to protest the use of International Bank funds 
for segregated South African railways. 

Seven and eight are two very serious recent actions, of which one has had 
the effect of almost nullifying U.S. advances, from the African viewpoint, at the 
recent United Nations General Assembly. This was our support of France's 
nuclear test explosion when we opposed the resolution, passed by the United 
Nations majority, asking her to refrain. The U.S. reascning—that what it had 
done it could not ask France not to do—ignored the changed situation of the 
world nuclear moratorium during the Geneva talks, as well as clear African 
objections—at a time when we seemed to be sedulously seeking African friend- 
ship. In these circumstances the Women’s International League, deeply con- 
cerned at the portentious implications of French testing in defiance of wor)ld 
opinion, believes the U.S. action to have been a grave policy error. 

The eighth item was the U.S. successful lobbying at the United Nations in 
March 1959 to prevent new elections in the Cameroon before its January 1 inde- 
pendence. The United States was said to fear Communist disturbances. We 
have seen tremendous loss of life take place nevertheless, and credence given to 
terrorist claims that Premier Ahidjo is the tool of the French. Had Ahidjo’s 
mandate been tested before independence, it is probable he would have been con- 
firmed in power, reducing the effectiveness of rebel claims and preventing great 
bitterness of the issue among neighboring African states, particularly Ghana. 
Also involved was the principle that in a trust territory where elections have not 
recently been held and there is any challenge to the government, new elections 
should take place before independence—with the addition of extra United Na- 
tions supervisory personnel if necessary. The Women’s International League 
believes our cold war fears here seriously misled us. 
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A ninth debit was U.S. opposition to the principle of final target dates for 
the independence of trust territories at the recent United Nations session. Our 
organization has long advocated final target dates as recommended in this report. 


ANALYSIS OF U.S. VOTES IN THE U.N. 


Before going on to several major areas in which the United States has earned 
African approval, I must say that our organization finds the section of this 
report dealing with the United States at the United Nations far from adequate. 
The Women’s International League has been in a position to study closely the 
debates and votes on Africa over the past 3 years. We made a 40-page docu- 
mented study of the U.S. vote on African political questions at the 1958-59 13th 
General Assembly, as compared with the votes of the other 80 nations. This 
paper, of which I was author, was in the possession of Senator Kennedy’s office 
for a time last fall. 

On page 73 of the Northwestern report is the explanation of the source of 
the 40 votes used as data for the analysis given. The fact that the treatment of 
Indians in the Union of South Africa loomed large among them arouses suspicion 
of their value since this issue is the subject of only one resolution annually, and 
one of somewhat minor significance in the whole complex of African affairs at 
the United Nations. No indication is given of the years covered by these 40 
votes. In our own analysis of the 13th General Assembly we found 20 contro- 
versial resolutions or significant items on which a rollcall vote was taken. Of 
the 17 favored by the majority of African states, the United States voted for 5; 
the colonial powers in descending order below that number; the majority of 
Asian states for 15; the Soviet bloc for 16. From our 3 years’ observation and 
attendance at the United Nations, this would seem a more valid, as well as 
clearer, indication of relative voting positions than the method used in this 
report on unidentified and apparently scattered voting data. 

We have continued to analyze the U.S. vote at the 14th General Assembly, but 
not that of all other United Nations members. Were we to undertake this 
laborious task for 1959, we believe the United States would make a somewhat 
better showing, but numbers and percentages need to be illuminated by an under- 
standing of the issues. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF U.S. ACTION AT THE U.N. 


U.S. action at the United Nations is of far greater significance than the North- 
western report indicates, for it is here that we stand up and are counted. Better 
and wider communication of the issues involved—and the U.S. position together 
with its reasons—is sorely needed. It is distressing to find that high U.S. officials 
concerned with Africa are sometimes ignorant of even the broader outlines of 
United Nations activity, and that Americans, as well as African leaders, are 
often out of date in their comments on it. 

Tom Mboya, the Kenya leader, was not, however, out of date in April 1959 
when he said that Africans were “often surprised, puzzled, eventually frustrated 
and disillusioned when we see the United States acquiesce in the French Army’s 
use of American arms, allegedly for NATO, against Algerians; or abstain from 
voting on the Algerian question in the United Nations; or lead the defense of the 
Portuguese refusal to declare and make reports on her colonies in Africa; or 
avoid condemning Government brutality in Nyasaland; or refrain from taking 
positive steps to bring about the international control of South West Africa. 
These faults may appear small to Americans, but in the end they will determine 
how far Africa’s confidence is to be won or retained.” 


U.S. ACTIONS IN THE U.N. APPROVED BY AFRICANS 


Since that time, at the recent United Nations session, the United States has 
broken away from the colonial-power position in the first three of the following 
instances which Africans have approved: First, on South West Africa (which 
deserves more attention as a crucial area of the future than it receives in this 
report) the United States supported a resolution pointing to the possibility 
of taking South Africa to the International Court for its compulsory jurisdiction 
over her possible violation of her mandate over South West Africa, which she 
has virtually annexed. Airicans are now asking, Will the United States next 
support any move to take South Africa to the Court, if necessary? Second, the 
United States supported a resolution, applauded by Africans, which begins at 
last to deal with the Portuguese refusal to report on her colonies to the United 
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Nations. Third, we supporied for the first time an investigation into the effects 
of the European Economic Community on the African dependencies of the powers 
involved. Fourth, we continued to support the apartheid resolution, as we had 
first done in 1958. Fifth—to go further back in time—we spoke strongly in 
the Trusteeship Council on Tanganyika, as described in this report. Sixth, our 
position in the Suez crisis has not been forgotten in Africa. These are some of 
our major credits in the political sphere. To these must be added economic 
and technical aid—which the Women’s International League hopes will be ex- 
panded and given ‘as much as possible through the United Nations—and other, less 
dramatic, evidence of support for African aspirations. 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 


On Algeria our abstention indicates a still dangerously equivocal position. 
Do we support a colonial war or do we support the principle of self-determina- 
tion? On this issue and South Africa will we be judged; and it is on these two 
areas, and South West Africa, and Portuguese Africa, and perhaps the Federa- 
tion, that the United States must make up its mind. The path of wisdom is 
clearly indicated in this report, which is, with the reservations we have men- 
tioned, worthy of your close attention. 

We are grateful, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to present our views. We 
offer the attached “Analysis of the U.S. Vote on Important Colonial Questions 
in the U.N. General Assembly, 1957” to be inserted in the record of these hearings. 


ANALYSIS OF THE U.S. VOTE ON IMPORTANT COLONIAL QUESTIONS IN THE U.N. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1957 


The recent Cairo “Conference of African-Asian Peoples” has been a sort of 
culmination of the Soviet role as champion of subject peoples. For the sad fact 
is that the United States usually abstains or votes “No” in the U.N. on resolu- 
tions opposed by our still-colonial NATO allies and against the interests of 
groups which have real and recent grievances against their colonial masters. 

The one important exception this session appears to have the resolution on the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa, on which the United States voted “Yes” 
while the colonial bloc abstained. The Soviet bloc is, of course, outspokenly anti- 
colonial in the U.N. 

The only hopeful trend (which may have been nullified by President Hisen- 
hower’s private assurances to Premier Gaillard during the NATO conference 
in December) was Lodge’s determinedly neutral statement on Algeria (though 
he voted with the colonial group, France not voting) during the U.N. debate, 
which disappointed Pineau and which seemed, in conjunction with the supply 
of arms to Tunisia, to portend a possible change from American support of the 
French position. 

Three resolutions on which the United States took a regrettable position: (1) 
that proposing an investigation of the relationship of African territories carried 
willy-nilly into the treaty establishing the European Economic Community, 
which the United States opposed; (2) the resolution requiring a two-thirds vote 
on colonial matters in the General Assembly (enabling a minority to prevent 
action), United States supporting; and (3) a resolution which would have begun 
to define which areas administered by whom require annual reports to the U.N. 
as non-self-governing territories, and would have established a committee to 
work on the definition, United States opposing—defeated. This particularly 
eoncerns Spain and Portugal. Portugal has large and very backward African 
territories which she claims are an integral part of Portugal, some thousands of 
miles away. On Cyprus and West New Guinea the United States abstained. 

A compromise resolution, unanimously adopted, on the financing of technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries, the United States contributing $30 
million, is of course, to our credit, as is strong United States support of the 
Regional Economic Commission for Africa. U.S. willingness to be a member 
of the Good Offices Committee to negotiate with South Africa on the territory 
of South West Africa will prove its merit by whether we take a reasonably 
firm position on this long sidestepped question. 

The following analysis gives the position of the United States in conjunction 
with that of the colonial powers and their allies (GB) on most resolutions: 

South West Africa: Good Offices—Resolution to establish a 3-power Good 
Offices Committee (United States, Britain, Brazil) with which, it was implied, 
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the Union of South Africa would, after 12 years, reopen negotiations on the 
League Mandate she has virtually annexed. 
United States, yes ; GB, yes; carried, 50-10. 

South West Africa: Legal remedies.—Resolution deciding to continue study of 
legal means to insure the fulfillment of the obligations assumed by the Union of 
South Africa. 

United States, abstain because of function on Good Offices; carried. 

South Africa: Apartheid.—Resolution pointing out that apartheid is incon- 
sistent with U.N. Charter. Deplores lack of, and appeals for, change in South 
African policy. 

United States, abstain; GB; no; carried, 59-6. 

South Africa: Treatment of Indians.—Resolution appealing to South Africa 

to negotiate with governments of India and Pakistan. 
United States, yes; GB; abstain; carried, 64-0. 

Effects of European Economic Community of Africa.—Two resolutions urging 
investigation of the possible effects of the Community on non-self-governing 
territories included in the treaty. 

United States, no; GB; no; carried. 

Voting procedure.—(1) Resolution referring question of voting procedure on 
non-self-governing territories to Legal Committee (whether they are “important” 
questions requiring two-thirds vote). 

United States, no; GB; no; carried. 

(2) Resolution in Assembly, bypassing Legal Committee (quick work by Sir 

Leslie Munro (GB)—no discussion permitted) two-thirds vote to be required 
United States, yes; GB; yes; carried, 38-36. 

Information on colonies.—Resolution on request that Secretary General make 
summary of opinions as to what constitutes a non-self-governing territory, on 
which information must be submitted to U.N., and appointing committee to study 
question. (Aimed at Portugal and Spain, which do not wish to report on 
possessions. ) 

United States, no; GB; no; failed of two-thirds vote; 41-30. 

Algeria.—(1) Resolution asking that principle of “self-determination” be ap- 
plied to Algeria and that ‘“‘negotiations” take place. 

United States and GB supported crippling amendments, defeated, 37-37. 

(2) Weaker compromise “taking note” of Good Offices offered by Tunisia and 
Morocco and urging “pour parlers’’. 

Carried unanimously. 

West Irian (New Guinea) .—Resolution inviting both parties to dispute (Neth- 
erlands and Indonesia) to pursue efforts at solution in conformity with U.N. 
Charter. 

United States, abstain; GB; no; failed of two-thirds vote, 41-29. 

Cyprus.—Greek resolution urging right of self-determination for people of 
Cyprus. 

United States, abstain; GB; no; failed of two-thirds vote, 31-23. 

Self-determination.—Resolution urging all U.N. members and administering 
powers to promote right of self-determination for all peoples. 

United States, yes; carried, 65-0. 

Regional Economic Commission for Africa.—Resolution to establish this worth- 
while project. 

Carried unanimously. 

Border dispute between Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland.—Resolution to sub- 
mit dispute to three-man arbitration tribunal. 

Carried unanimously. 
Somaliland economic aid after 1960 independence.—Resolution to study this. 
Unanimous. 

French Togoland.—Resolution empowering a U.N. Commissioner to supervise 
new elections and report to U.N. Assembly at next session, preparatory to reach- 
ing a decision on end of trusteeship. (Has faults but represents French 
concession). 

United States, yes; GB; yes; carried. 

French and British Cameroons.—Weak resolution urging amnesty, restoration 
of calm in disturbed French area (with implications of “violence” on part of 
political parties only—not administering power) ; efforts to realize objects of 
trusteeship in both. (Probably best Assembly could do in somewhat confused 
situation, except to appoint its own investigating commission, which it declined, 
since Trusteeship Council goes in 1958—but violence has broken out again in 
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French Cameroons, said now to be “Communist-led,” and suppressed with troops. ) 
Liberia and others expressed reservations on “violence” phrase. 
United States, yes; GB; yes; carried, 57-0. 

Rural economic development in Trust Territories.—Resolution urging Trustee- 
ship Council to complete study of land use, land tenure, and land alienation in 
Trust Territories. 

Carried unanimously. 

Economic development of underdeveloped countries.—Resolution providing 
creation of $100 million special projects fund supplementing present technical 
assistance programs of U.N. and ultimately a capital development fund involving 
expenditures of about $500 million annually. A compromise, after bitter debate, 
which was widely applauded. 

Carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman. The next and last witness will be James Lawson 
of the United African Nationalist Movement of New York. 

Mr. Lawson, would you come forward? 

Since you are the last witness, you can now have an opportunity not 
only to give your own statement, but make comments. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES R. LAWSON, PRESIDENT, UNITED AFRICAN 
NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


Mr. Lawson. I am just about as tired as you are, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. But you can comment on some of these other state- 
ments. You have had all day to consider the various suggestions of 
the other witnesses, so we will be glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 


COMPOSITION OF UNITED AFRICAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


The Cuarrman. First, for the record, perhaps re ought to identify 


— and describe very briefly what the United African Nationalist 
ovement is. 

Mr. Lawson. I am James R. Lawson, president of the United 
African Nationalist Movement. 

This is an organization made up of a membership totaling people 
of African descent. It is a membership organization which was 
organized in 1948. 

e Cuamman. How large is it? 

Mr. Lawson. Not too large. I guess about—— 

The Cuamman. How many members? 

Mr. Lawson. About 15,000 in the United States. 

The Cuarrman. Is it controlled by a board of directors selected by 
the membership ? 

Mr. Lawson. eee i them, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Elected; and you are its executive director ? 

Mr. Lawson. President. 

The Cuamman. President. All right, go ahead. 


_ ALARM AT U.S. FOREIGN POLICY TOWARD AFRICA 


Mr. Lawson. We of the United African Nationalist Movement and 

other interested American citizens of African blood and descent are 

ming increasingly alarmed at America’s foreign policy toward 
Africa’s fight for freedom versus colonialism. 
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We know that presently the Africans are far from being Communist 
in their aim for freedom, but feel certain that America’s present policy 
of aiding and abetting the colonial powers may drive them into the 
Communist’s camp. The material aid that America is lending to 
these powers caakien them to keep African colonies under their 
domination. 

We, whom America has already recognized as the group least 
affected by communistic ideas and beliefs, do not intend to sit idly 
by and watch America turn Africa into another China, thus paving 
the way for another Korea or Indochina. It is more than apparent 
that the destiny of Africa will have its effect upon white peoples all 
over the globe, and may decide the future fate of the world. 

We know that Africans are fighting for the same freedom that 
America fought for in her own revolution against colonialism and, 
by her refusal to take sides in the U.N., her stand is obvious. 


SUGGESTIONS PREVIOUSLY MADE 


I have made the following suggestions to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Congress and ‘Special Committee to Study the For- 
eign Aid Program—this was a little time ago: 


By the year’s end a little more than one-half of the population of Africa is 
scheduled to be free. 

We are encouraged by the sympathetic attitude the United States is now 
showing toward the independent countries in Africa. However we hope that 
she will realize the potential danger of communism in regard to the other 
one-half that still are not free; such as Kenya and South Africa. To forget 
countries like these out of deference to Europe could cost us the continent of 
Africa as it did the continent of Asia. 

Indeed we sympathize with America’s dilemma due to cultural and racial 
ties to Europe, but we see the world observing that dilemma to be due to race 
prejudice. 

It is not enough for America to give verbal sanctions to some who are free 
and at the same time ignore the remainder who are not free. It is not enough 
to disagree with the colonists on the one hand and to give them the guns 
to maintain their colonial empire on the other. 


CHALLENGE OF RUSSIA 


While the United States talks and debates, Russia has sent emissaries to 
Liberia and other newly freed countries. She is now preparing to send an 
ambassador to Ghana while the United States talks and debates. 

In the light of Egypt, it is quite evident that Russia does more than talk and 
debate. Who knows what tangible aid is being given or is in the offering from 
Russia and who can blame needy countries for accepting it if it is not forth- 
coming from the democratic country from the West who merely talks and de- 
bates? These countries realize they must sink or swim in a world advancing 
at incredible speed. Countries that do not move fast enough will be lost. 
They have no alternative but to use whatever means at their command to ac- 
cept whatever aid is offered, no matter from whom. 

America was once the hope of all freedom-desiring countries. It is not enough, 
now, for her to give verbal sanctions to African freedom and debate concerning 
it in the White House. The type of assistance offered by Russia is a formida- 
ble challenge to the offerings of a vacillating democracy. She has extended her 
sphere of influence from the east coast of Africa to the west coast. 

America cannot use white representatives nor even black representatives who 
are close to the white way of thinking. America must send representatives to 
Africa who understand Africans’ likes and dislikes, and their hatred for colonial 
rule. There is only one type of American who can fill this bill—those of 
African descent who have been fighting for Africa’s redemption since the times 
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of Marcus Garvey. We do not mean pseudo-organizations but the bona fide 
ones who actively took Ethiopia’s side in her war with Italy, and who took the 
side of Kenya in her fight for liberation without any tint of communism or 
hatred for America in their ranks. Organizations which are recognized by these 
countries as fighting for the overthrow of colonialism. 

We urge that the Presidents of all the African countries be invited to make 
state visits to the United States as was done in the past. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTED 


We had suggested previously that a $2 billion 5-year program 
should be used in regards to African commercial development. 

However, now we are prepared to offer a new program which has 
to do with retroactive pay for the 350 years of free labor that the 
African has been forced to give to this country, which we estimate to 
be worth that of $550 billion. 

We do not ask this for ourselves, personally, but we urge this to be 
riven to the independent African States and those about to become 

ree. 

Consensus of opinion of American big business is that the service 
of African-American is not essential to their success of business in 
Africa. This information has been given to African people who 
resent it, and who have vowed that, rather than do any business with 
non-African Americans, they will take their business elsewhere. 

The African Heritage Foundation which presents African culture 
should be backed by the U.S. Government. There should be built 
in this country—and preferably in a place like Lawnside, N.J.—an 
African cultural center. 

As one just returning from the All-African People’s Conference 
at Tunis, I should like to remind the United States that unless she 
does stop aid to France until Algeria is free, all of Africa will be 
lost to the West. 

I made my statement short and brief, Mr. Chairman. 

I came down here thinking that we would all have to be very brief 
and then you might like to ask some questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lawson. 

Senator Church, do you have any questions? 

Senator Cuurcu. No. I think your statement is very clear, Mr. 
Lawson. I do not have any questions. 


SUGGESTED $550 BILLION PROGRAM FOR AFRICA 


The Cuarrman. Just one or two questions, Mr. Lawson. 

You made reference to 350 years of free labor. What is that 
reference ? 

Mr. Lawson. The slavery of the people of African descent in the 
United States. 

The Cuatrman. Those people are in the United States though; they 
are not in Africa. 

Mr. Lawson. But they are still of African origin, and many of the 
Jews, Germany paid to Israel for—— 

The Cuarrman. What is that? 

Mr. Lawson. Many of the Jews, Germany paid an indemnity to 
Israel for free labor who were still in Germany recently, so we take 
this as a precedent. 
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The Cuarrman. The analogy of the German payment to Israel? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And you suggest $550 billion ? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Do you think that should be paid all in one lump 
sum ? 

Mr. Lawson. I do not see how it could. 

The Cuatrman. How do you think that should be paid? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, this is more to establish an obligation on the 
part of the United States for what people of African descent have done 
to help build the United States; that you have some kind of stake or 
some kind—you should have some real interest in helping Africa more 
than any other country in the world since we have contributed so much 
to helping build the United States. 

The CuarrmaNn. How did you arrive at $550 billion ? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, everybody else in Washington seemed to be ar- 
riving at big figures. 

The Cuarrman. I am curious. They usually have some basis. 

Mr. Lawson. I do not think they usually have too much basis for 
it, but there were 350 years of slavery. There were at the time of 
emancipation nearly 5 million slaves, a little over 4 million slaves, 
and there were many who died and suffered. 

= Cuatrman. At what period did you start figuring this 350 

ears 
: Mr. Lawson. About 1619. 

The CuHatrMan. 1619. Do you know how many slaves were here in 
1619 ? 

Mr. Lawson. I do not have the records right here, but I can supply 
them to the committee. 

The Cuatrman. There were not very many, were there? 

Mr. Lawson. No, but they got more as they went along. 

The Cuarrman. Would you like to, or care to, supply the commit- 
tee with information on how you arrived at $550 billion ? 

Mr. Lawson. I would send that to you. We have the figures. 

The CuarrmaNn. I think that would be very interesting. 

(Mr. Lawson subsequently furnished the following information :) 


RETROACTIVE PAY FOR SLAVE LABOR RENDERED BY AFRICANS IN AMERICA 


Africans were first brought to what is now the United States by the Spaniards 
in 1512 and by the English in 1619. It is with this latter period we are here 
concerned. From 1619 they were forced to work without pay until December 
18, 1865. They were freed by the 13th amendment to the Constitution and 
entered the ranks of paid labor—a period of 246 years. 

During these 214 centuries, no exact account of the number torn from their 
native land and brought to these shores is available, nor of the number of their 
descendants. Several leading authorities and researchers have said it was 
roughly 15 million, or an average of 60,000 annually. Of course, this number 
would not be true of the earlier years, but after the invention of the cotton gin 
in 1793 the number exceeded 60,000 annually. There are instances of single 
ships bringing as many as 850. 

The first and the leading commercial enterprises of what is now the United 
States was the slave trade, external and internal. In 1818 the external one was 
ordered ended by international law, but the African was such a necessity for the 
economic development of America that the agreement made with England, 
France, and other nations was openly broken. The importation of Africans 
continued until 1861, when Lincoln became President and the Civil War began. 
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The first accurate figures of the number of Africans and those of African 
descent in the United States were given in the census of 1790. The figures from 
this date to 1870 are: 


757, 208 1840. 2, 873, 648 
1, 002, 037 1850. 3, 873, 648 
1, 377, 808 1850 
1, 771, 656 1860 
2, 328, 642 1870 


Of this number, Virginia had, in 1790, 472,528; South Carolina, 384,984; Georgia, 
381,682 ; and North Carolina, 288,548. 

The economic foundation of these Colonies in particular rested solidly on labor 
furnished by the Africans. According to the Virginia Magazine of History, 
volume 23, page 410, the value of the slaves in Virginia was £6,378,400, or $31,892,- 
000—a sum equal to at least 10 times that in value today. 

At the national convention in 1787, one delegate from South Carolina, Gen- 
eral Pinckney said: “South Carolina has exported to the amount of £600,000 
($3 million), all of which was the fruit of the labor of the blacks.” Butler, 
another delegate from South Carolina, held that South Carolina was the equal 
of Massachusetts, because “the labor of a slave in South Carolina was as pro- 
ductive as that of a free man in Massachusetts.” In short, African labor was by 
far the most productive force in the slave states. Georgia, for instance, which 
at first forbade slavery, had three near failures and was saved only by the intro- 
duction of the African. Note that the $3 million exportation (a sum worth 10 
times than now) from South Carolina “was the fruit of the labor of the blacks.” 

Of course, all the persons of African ancestry given in the 1790 census were 
not slaves, Of the 757,208 given, 59,584 were free, or some 7 percent. In 1865, 
of the some 4,600,000 of African ancestry, 4 million were popularly estimated 
as being slaves. The 1870 census, as was said, gave the then colored population 
as 4,880,009. 

After the Civil War, attempts were made to recover payment for the un- 
requited payment of these 4 million blacks, some of whom had worked as much 
as 50 years without pay. The sum named was $8 billion, with the dollar worth 
several times what it now is. It therefore goes back to 1619, or 246 years before 
freedom, the total sum owing the descendants of Africans today would certainly 
run into the hundreds of billions, with $550 billion a conservative figure. 

Some of the authorities on which the above paper is based are: 

U.S. Census Bureau, “Negro Population, 1790-1915.” 
Catterall, H. T., “Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro,” 

5 volumes. Carnegie Institution Publication, 1932. 

Spears, J. R., “American Slave Trade.” 

Jervey, T. D., “The Slave Trade,” 1925. 

DuBois, W. E. B., “Suppression of the African Slave Trade,” 1896. 

“U.S. Constitutional Convention, 1787,” July 11, volume 1. 

Dow, G. E., “Slave Ships and Slaving.” 

Mayer B., “Adventures of an African Slaver,” 1860. 

Drake, Capt. Richard, “Autobiography of a Slave Smuggler, 1807-56.” 

Foner, P., “Business and Slavery,” 1941. 

DeBow, J. D., “Industrial Resources of the South,” volume 2, pages 340-342, 

1858. 


SUGGESTED $550 BILLION PROGRAM FOR AFRICA 


Mr. Lawson. And I would also amend my argument on that if you 
would like me to. 

The Cuamman. I am not suggesting, but just inquiring as to how 
you arrived at it. 

Senator Cuurcu. Figures of that sort normally come to us only 
from the Pentagon. 

Mr. Lawson. We do not want the American taxpayers to feel like 
they were just giving the money to Africa. You know, they owe us 
something. 

The Cyaan. You feel that they owe Africa $550 billion ? 

Mr. Lawson. Or at least Africa’s sons and daughters. 
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The Cuamrman. What about the ones who are here, who are wholly 
the : of these people and presumably should be looked after 
first 

Mr. Lawson. Well, we wanted to put it on a high statesmanship 
level, Senator. 


UNITED STATES VERSUS RUSSIAN AID PROGRAMS 


The Cuatrman. You imply in your second page here that all the 
United States does is talk and debate. Are you under the impression 
that the United States is not giving as much aid to the foreign coun- 
tries seeking independence as the Russians? 

Mr. Lawson. We only have to look at the amount of aid given to 
Ethiopia after the visit of His Majesty to this country, compared with 
the amount of aid received during His Majesty’s visit to Russia. 

The Cuarrman. What is that comparison ? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, I think the Russians, the eastern bloc amounts 
_ — double at the time what they had received from the United 

ates. 

The Cuatrman. To Ethiopia? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; alone. 

The Cuatrman. I was not aware of that. Generally speaking, the 
United States has done a great deal more in this whole field than 
Russia has; has it not? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, in Guinea, I heard someone mention Guinea 
here before, I am concerned about that. 

I happen to know that the Liberians tried their best to get arms, 


just small arms, for a police force in Guinea, pass along a message, 
and the message - lost somewhere. The United States said they 


did not know anything about it, and then all of a sudden when Guinea 
had to turn elsewhere to arm her police force there was a great 
complaint. 

The Cuamman. You think the African countries would prefer to 
be satellites of Russia than to be free? 

Mr. Lawson. I think the African countries would prefer to be free. 
I oe believe that they would want to swap one slave master for 
another. 


QUESTION OF U.S. AID TO GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


Pato CuarrMan. We have never had any colonial possessions in 
rica. 

Mr. Lawson. But we have backed the powers that have. 

The Cuarrman. Which powers do you mean ? 

Mr. Lawson. Britain and France. 

The Cuarrman. We are not giving any aid to Britain. We have 
not since the Marshall plan. 

Mr. Lawson. We have not given any aid to Britain even in Kenya? 

* Cuamman. No. Where did you get the information that we 
were 

Mr. Lawson. I just read the daily newspapers, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Have you seen in the papers that we were giving 
aid to Britain in Kenya? 
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Mr. Lawson. We were, sir, during the so-called Mau Mau rebellion. 

The Cuarrman. I think you are misinformed. 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We would be interested in receiving the evidence 
upon which you base this statement. 

Mr. Lawson. And whether it is direct aid to that particular area 
or not, Mr. Chairman, if it aids this country or any colonial country 
so that they are able to spend money to subjugate these people, it is 
the same as direct aid because they would not be able to do it without 
it. France would not be able to run the war in Algeria now, 

The CuHatrman. France is very prosperous in case you have not 
noticed. She has been making very great progress and is well able 
to support her war. She is supporting her war in Algeria today 
without assistance from anyone. 

Mr. Lawson. I heard a previous witness say they found a bomb 
made in the United States. We can hardly control the use of indi- 
vidual weapons by others—especially when any such bomb could 
have been delivered years ago. 

The CHarrman. In addition to that, the French did divert some 
of their troops which were pledged to NATO, but she had control 
of them and diverted them there. We cannot control what France 
does with her own troops. 

Mr. Lawson. Well, we could cut off aid to France. 

The Cuarrman. We are not giving France any aid today, any eco- 
nomic aid at all. 

Mr. Lawson. And no military aid either? 

The Cuarrman. We are not giving France any military aid except 
in the NATO context. She participates in the NATO defense effort, 
as all other NATO countries do. 

Mr. Lawson. Well, I am misinformed, as well as all the African 
nationalist leaders. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, Britain has already given up all over 
the world most of her colonial empire, but she is not dependent on 
the United States for aid today and has not been since the Marshall 
plan was completed. The principal aid in those postwar days was 
the so-called British loan of $3-plus billion, which the United King- 
dom is now in the process of repaying. 

Britain and France are both viable communities, and they are not 
dependent for their livelihood today on any grants from the United 
States. The mutual assistance program, the NATO program, is a 
military program designed to prevent Russia’s incursion into Western 
Europe, and I do not think that the fact that that exists has anything 
to do with Great Britain’s being able to maintain whatever forces she 
has in Africa. She can maintain those in any case; and France is 
certainly able to carry on the war in Algeria today without one nickel 
ofaidfrom us. Sheisa very prosperous country today. 

It is true they were all rehabilitated by the aruhall lan. If they 
had not been they would be Russian satellites today in the same shape 
that Cuechiosiovalia and Hungary are. 

I do not see how that would be for the benefit of Africa if Western 
Europe were in that condition. 

Mr. Lawson. It is not for the benefit of Africans for Europeans 
to rule them. 
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The Cuarrman. They are making very rapid, and many people 
think premature, exits from Africa now. We have had testimony 
today that it is anticipated in the next 5 years that there will be about 
20 additional independent countries in Africa. 

Mr. Lawson. Less than that, sir; less years than that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I accept the amendment. Maybe it is 
next year, but I do not see how that supports your argument. 

Mr. Lawson. You know I think we ought to stop and consider that 
the Africans were ruling themselves before the Europeans came there, 
sir, so I mean, they are ready. They were always ready, so they did 
not have to teach them to come and run a government. 

The CHarrman. Well, they are now being given their opportunity. 
The United States did not have anything to do with that, as you well 
know. We were a colony ourselves. 

Mr. Lawson. That is why I would see the United States as being 
a friend of these people. 

AID TO AFRICA 


The Cuartrman. It is. But your statement, I think, implies that 
we do nothing but debate and talk about these matters whereas the 
Russians move rapidly. I think you will find that overall in these 
countries, as well as other recently colonial areas which are now inde- 
pendent in Asia, the United States has done 10 times more in giving 
them aid than the Russians have. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; we were specifically discussing Africa, and all 
of the aid you have given to them when you compare it to what has 
been given to Africa is practically negligible. 

The CHarmman. Well, most of the African countries are just now 
becoming independent. They were not in position even to request 
aid from us earlier. 

Mr. Lawson. Liberia has been independent for over 150 years. 

The CrHarrman. Well, we have helped Liberia a great deal. 

Mr. Lawson. In the last few years? 

The Cuatrman. No. There have been large investments there that 
1 understand have contributed to Liberia. In fact, I have not heard 
any great complaint from Liberia as to our treatment of her, have 
you? Do you think Liberia is in a position today of complaining 
about our mistreatment of Liberia? 

Mr. Lawson. I think if we had done our job in Liberia it would 
be the showplace for the rest of Africans as to what the rest of the 
United States would do and could do. 

The Cratrman. Well, it has a stable government and is doing well, 
I understand, is it not? Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Lawson. It could have been much more. 

The Cuatrman. Are any of these other countries, like Ghana or 
Guinea, better run and do they have a more responsible government 
than Liberia? 

Mr. Lawson. Not more responsible government, but they are bet- 
ter—they are moving further along the road to industrial development. 

The Cramman. Some of them, of course, have much better natural 
resources to develop. 

Well, thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Lawson. Iam very pleased. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM 
OF AFRICAN STUDIES, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—Resumed 


The CuatrMan. We are very glad to have had you before the 
committee. 

Mr. Herskovits, I understand you would like 5 minutes to add a little 
postscript to this hearing; is that correct ? 

Mr. Herskovits. I was prompted to do this, Senator, by the feeling 
of bewilderment you expressed with respect to the reactions of African 
people concerning our giving them aid. I wonder if a factor does not 
enter here that has not been emphasized as much as it might be. It is 
one I tried to indicate when, in my statement, I spoke of the importance 
of our ceasing to think colonially. 


AFRICANS’ DESIRE TO GIVE EXPRESSION TO THEIR VIEWS 


In the past the idea has prevailed that one does things for Africans, 
or to Africans, or by Africans, but not with them. And this the Afri- 
cans deeply resent. 

I am convinced that one of the reasons, for example, for the tensions 
one finds in the Union of South Africa arises from the fact that no 
matter what the Union may do for its African population, it is always 
something done for them. They are never consulted, and never given 
an ey to help in coming to a decision. 

This has been almost a classical attitude, and is one of the reasons 
why I feel that Africans are particularly sensitive to such things as 
groupings of European nations which even with the best of intentions 
want to help Africa. From a human and psychological point of view, 
what I have come to term “thinking colonially” is one of the most dan- 
gerous elements that is being carried over from the earlier colonial 
situation. 

If you will look at this matter from this point of view, it becomes 
apparent that Africans are not trying to dictate to other countries, 
but that they are rather manifesting a sensitivity that arises from years 
of having had things done to and for them, without their having had 
any opportunity to express whether they like these things or not. 

It may involve such a small point as, for example, implementing 
the idea that Africans do not like windows in their houses by order- 
ing that all the houses in a given project be built. without windows. 
Yet in Elizabethville where Africans were permitted to build their 
own houses, the first thing they did was to put in windows, even 
picture windows. 

It is this kind of thing we have to understand if we are going to 
account for the reactions to offers of aid that, I grant you, are often 
puzzling and sometimes irritating. But looked at in historical per- 
spective, I think these reactions understandable, and we must allow 
for them. 

The Cuatrman. I think you are quite right, but, on the other hand, 
this is a similar complaint that I think could be mentioned in regard 
to our relations with Latin America. 

Mr. Herskovits. Yes. 
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The Cuamman. This is a complaint that also is pertinent in regard 
to many of our internal questions. Much of the controversy and diffi- 
culty we have in running our own Government in our strictly internal 
affairs is due to exactly this same characteristic. It is the inability 
of one section to understand the other section, and the tendency to try 
to force them to do something or impose something on them, rather 
than to persuade them or to assist by education or in economic ways. 

If you are going to reform people by legislation rather than by as- 
sisting them to solve problems, you are asking for a degree of sophisti- 
cation and intelligence that 1 am afraid may well be beyond the 
ag! of the present generation of Americans. 

Ir. Herskovits. We can always hope. 

The Cuarrman. I think your observations are very well taken. 
This is a legitimate criticism, and it is not unique to Africa. It isa 
eee that I think you will find in many other parts of the 
world. 

We are not a very sophisticated people in dealing with other peo- 
ples, are we? 

Mr. Hersxovits. I do not think it is only ourselves. I think what 
I have indicated is true of European countries also, of the very coun- 
tries we are now calling on to join us in giving aid. 

The Cuarrman. I would include them also. That is one of the 
reasons they have had and are having so many difficulties in this transi- 
tional period. However, when you look historically at the transition 
in other parts of the world, including India, the colonial countries 
have done a pretty fair job. 

Of course, the Russians simplified this by not giving anybody their 
freedom. Once they get a country, they keep it and run it to suit 
themselves. Everybody seems to think that is fine, even the prospec- 
tive victims seem to like it. 

Mr. Herskovits. I am not making a plea for that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lawson rather intimates these new countries 
might prefer to have this happen than to have our, as he calls it, 
debate and talk. Of course, I have long since felt that there is nothing 
very rational about politics, internal or external. It is usually domi- 
nated by the emotions. 

Mr. Herskovits. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. It is extremely difficult to translate rational policies 
into action when it has to be done through political action. 

Iam very glad you added this note. 

Mr. Hersxovirs. Thank you. 

The CHatrMan. The committee is adjourned. 

Whereupon, at 5:30 p.m., the committee was adjourned.) 
The following letters and statements were received for the record :) 


STATEMENT BY Pror. G. W. SHEPHERD, JR., ACTING CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, St. OLAF COLLEGE, MINNESOTA 


I am indeed grateful to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee for this op- 
portunity to present my views on one of the most crucial issues before the 
American people—that of developing an effective policy toward the decisive 
continent of Africa. These remarks of mine are necessarily brief but are based 
upon several years of experience, both in Africa as a participant in her devel- 
opment and outside as a student of African affairs. 

It has been well said that the only thing “dark” about the African continent 
today is the state of our ignorance in America about what is happening over 
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enter here that has not been emphasized as much as it might be. It is 
one I tried to indicate when, in my statement, I spoke of the importance 
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or to Africans, or by Africans, but not with them. And this the Afri- 
cans deeply resent. 

I am convinced that one of the reasons, for example, for the tensions 
one finds in the Union of South Africa arises from the fact that no 
matter what the Union may do for its African population, it is always 
something done for them. They are never consulted, and never given 
an opportunity to help in coming to a decision. 

This has been almost a classical attitude, and is one of the reasons 
why I feel that Africans are particularly sensitive to such things as 
groupings of European nations which even with the best of intentions 
want to help Africa. From a human and psychological point of view, 
what I have come to term “thinking colonially” is one of the most dan- 
gerous elements that is being carried over from the earlier colonial 
situation. 

If you will look at this matter from this point of view, it becomes 
apparent that Africans are not trying to dictate to other countries, 
but that they are rather manifesting a sensitivity that arises from years 
of having had things done to and for them, without their having had 
any opportunity to express whether they like these things or not. 

It may involve such a small point as, for example, implementing 
the idea that Africans do not like windows in their houses by order- 
ing that all the houses in a given project be built. without windows. 
Yet in Elizabethville where Africans were permitted to build their 
own houses, the first thing they did was to put in windows, even 
picture windows. 

It is this kind of thing we have to understand if we are going to 
account for the reactions to offers of aid that, I grant you, are often 
puzzling and sometimes irritating. But looked at in historical per- 
spective, I think these reactions understandable, and we must allow 
for them. 

The Cuatrman. I think you are quite right, but, on the other hand, 
this is a similar complaint that I think could be mentioned in regard 
to our relations with Latin America. 

Mr. Herskovits. Yes. 
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The Cuatrman. This is a complaint that also is pertinent in regard 
to many of our internal questions. Much of the controversy and diffi- 
culty we have in running our own Government in our strictly internal 
affairs is due to exactly this same characteristic. It is the inability 
of one section to understand the other section, and the tendency to try 
to force them to do something or impose something on them, rather 
than to persuade them or to assist by education or in economic ways. 

If you are going to reform people by legislation rather than by as- 
sisting them to solve problems, you are asking for a degree of sophisti- 
cation and intelligence that I am afraid may well be beyond the 
capacity of the present generation of Americans. 

Mr. Herskovits. We can always hope. 

The CHamman. I think your observations are very well taken. 
This is a legitimate criticism, and it is not unique to Africa. It isa 
characteristic that I think you will find in many other parts of the 
world. 

We are not a very sophisticated people in dealing with other peo- 
ples, are we? 

Mr. Hersxovits. I do not think it is only ourselves. I think what 
I have indicated is true of European countries also, of the very coun- 
tries we are now calling on to join us in giving aid. 

The Cuarrman. I would include them also. That is one of the 
reasons they have had and are having so many difficulties in this transi- 
tional period. However, when you look historically at the transition 
in other parts of the world, including India, the colonial countries 
have done a pretty fair job. 

Of course, the Russians simplified this by not giving anybody their 
freedom. Once they get a country, they keep it and run it to suit 
themselves. Everybody seems to think that is fine, even the prospec- 
tive victims seem to like it. 

Mr. Herskovits. Iam not making a plea for that. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Lawson rather intimates these new countries 
might prefer to have this happen than to have our, as he calls it, 
debate and talk. Of course, I have long since felt that there is nothing 
very rational about politics, internal or external. It is usually domi- 
nated by the emotions. 

Mr. Herskovits. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. It is extremely difficult to translate rational policies 
into action when it has to be done through political action. 

Tam very glad you added this note. 

Mr. Hersxovrrs. Thank you. 

The CHarrMAn. The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p.m., the committee was adjourned.) 

(The following letters and statements were received for the record :) 


STATEMENT BY ProF. G. W. SHEPHERD, JR., ACTING CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, St. OLAF COLLEGE, MINNESOTA 


I am indeed grateful to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee for this op- 
portunity to present my views on one of the most crucial issues before the 
American people—that of developing an effective policy toward the decisive 
continent of Africa. These remarks of mine are necessarily brief but are based 
upon several years of experience, both in Africa as a participant in her devel- 
opment and outside as a student of African affairs. 

It has been well said that the only thing “dark” about the African continent 
today is the state of our ignorance in America about what is happening over 
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there. It could be added that what is even darker is the outlook for peaceful 
relations between the West and Africa if present policies are not vastly revised. 

This is tragic because there is no other part of the world where the possi- 
bilities for effective action are as great yet where we are doing so little as in 
Africa today. Africa is closer to the Western World in terms of culture, re- 
ligion, and economic ties than most parts of Asia and the Middle East. Most 
of her new, educated leadership have received training in mission schools and 
in Western universities. Despite their sense of independence, these leaders 
like Dr. Nkrumah and President Bourguiba are fundamentally strong friends 
of Western ideas. English and French are the universal languages of Africa. 
Approximately 20 million people or 10 percent of her population are Christian. 
The degree of interdependence between Western countries and Africa is very 
high. The new state of Nigeria is the 12th largest customer of England in 
the world and U.S. annual trade with Africa has passed the billion dollar mark. 

The United States as leader of the West stands on the threshold of doing 
great things in Africa. But as in Asia during the interwar period our policies 
in Africa are for the most part fleeting shadows of reality, unrelated to de- 
cisive, moving forces. Prof. Melville Herskovits of Northwestern University 
has produced an excellent study of this problem for your committee. I should 
like to comment briefly on several of the ideas in this report. 


NONALINEMENT 


The report correctly points to the emergence of the growing number of new 
states in Africa as the most important phenomenon of the new age. American 
policy can no longer be directed through the capitals of European powers but 
must deal directly with the needs and interests of these new governments 
which will number several more than even Professor Herskovits predicted in 
1960. Since these new governments are charting policies substantially dif- 
ferent from European powers, American policy will have to be adopted to these 
new directions. The most important aspect of the policies of the new states 
of Africa is their unanimity on the issue of nonalinement. They do not wish 
to be involved in the politics of the cold war struggle but prefer, as they say, 
to pursue policies independent of either big power bloc. This attitude, first 
clearly expressed at the Accra All-Africa Peoples Conference in 1958, has been 
reaffirmed at the recent Tunis conference of the same Pan-African body. 

We Americans need to understand this “nonalinement” policy of African states 
not as anti-Western or in any sense pro-Communist sentiment. It is a natural 
expression of the assertion of a new African personality by her nationalist lead- 
ers. Just as we allow Nehru the dignity of his neutralism, we will need to 
recognize this in Africa and not refuse friendship and assistance because of 
their ‘‘nonalinement policies.” 


DEMOCRATIC VALUES 


My second point is related to this one. We are anxious for democratic values 
to thrive in the new Africa. In this respect we are apt to be greatly disappointed 
if we are looking for immediate results. The trend among new African states is 
toward an authoritarian pattern of government. They have written constitutions 
and hold elections but this is only the form of democracy and not its spirit. The 
right of organized opposition to the existing government is a sacred value of 
Western democracy. New African states have found this ideal very difficult to 
develop. Opposition looks like obstruction and even sabotage to an African 
government straining to utilize every dollar and minute of time in the great race 
against poverty. The pressures are all in the direction of cutting down on debate 
and getting on with development. Many African governments have dealt with the 
opposition in what can only be described as a tyrannical manner. 

Yet I think here we need to recognize again the difference in point of view. It 
may well be, as many experts have been suggesting recently, that democracy is a 
luxury which cannot be enjoyed below a certain standard of life. It is certainly 
true that a plural society with many competing organized groups is more condu- 
cive to democracy than one where a few organized groups exist and form a coali- 
tion in support of the government. This is often the case in African states where 
organized life beyond the tribal group is a recent and rare activity for the average 
man. 
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Our policies need, therefore, to be directed at the encouragement of these new 
states to undertake programs of education and economic development that will 
make movement toward more liberal political systems possible. We certainly 
should avoid the self-righteous tones of some past policies that have withheld 
badly needed assistance because of our dislike for the dictatorial policies of a 
government. However, this does not mean that aid should be given regardless of 
the nature of the government. One important criterion to be employed is the 
capacity for responsible government and at the same time growth toward a more 
liberal system. 

I should like to include here a word on what we might be doing for the educa- 
tion and economics of Africa. We have an unusual opportunity to help create very 
formative educational programs and institutions in Africa. Universal education 
is a basic drive of all the new states. We could assist here perhaps in the train- 
ing of teachers and in the building of schools. And in higher education there is an 
acute shortage of facilities for training in Africa. Our scholarship aid program 
for Africa should be 10 times what it is today. Thousands of well-qualified 
Africans with secondary education are wasted every year because they cannot 
go on with their education. In addition there are only about a dozen first-rate 
higher education institutions in all of Africa outside of the Union of South 
Africa. We could make no greater contribution to the mind of emergent young 
Africa than to help these new states expand and create liberal arts and technical 
and professional institutions of higher learning. 

As yet we have not undertaken any major economic assistance to Africa. 
Africa is at the bottom of the list of major areas in the underdeveloped world 
receiving American aid. We need to be bolder. The Volta scheme in Ghana isa 
symbol of opportunity beckoning to us, and our reluctance to undertake this 
seale of development in Africa. There may not be assured profits for aluminum 
companies in this venture but the social dividends all over Africa would more than 
compensate us, if we would underwrite this project and others like it through 
our foreign aid program. Further, we need an African development agency, 
perhaps under the United Nations, as recently suggested by the Secretary 
General. 

AN ARMS BAN 


In relation to military aid to African states, we must adopt very shortly a 
policy of preventing an arms race in Africa. The Herskovits report points out 
the dangers of giving military aid to these new states. To date, only Liberia, 
Ethiopia, and Tunisia have been given significant shipments of arms. As long as 
the Soviet Union attempts to supply arms in Africa the West is compelled to 
compete. Therefore, I agree with the suggestion of Professor Rivkin of the MIT 
African research program that we seek an international agreement with the 
Communist world on arms limitation in Africa. We would mutually agree not 
to supply arms beyond certain categories needed for border security among 
the new states. 

MULTIRACIAL AFRICA 


In this area our policy problems are the greatest over the long haul in Africa. 
The British appear to be sorting matters out fairly well in East Africa where 
the recent London conference established the principle of an African majority 
in the Legislative Assembly. Despite our sympathy for the difficult position of 
white and Asian minorities in these areas I cannot see how our policy can be 
other than self-determination for all of the peoples of these areas. Differences 
of education and economic status are important. However, we cannot go back 
on that basic principle of democracy, “each to count for one and no more than 
one.” Our own difficulties with this problem on the issue of Negro voting rights 
in the South has given us some experience with the dangers of stopping short 
of full equality. The United States at the U.N. and in Africa should un- 
equivocably make it clear where it stands. Prime Minister Macmillan very 
courageously did this in a speech before the South African Parliament and 
we should not hesitate to do the same. Our embassies, consulates, and other 
Government-related programs in multiracial Africa should be given orders to 
cease all segregated activity, such as receptions for whites only. Firms con- 
tracting with ICA or utilizing foreign aid could be required to implement inte- 
grative employment policies. Also it is difficult for me to accept the idea that we 
should continue to give economic assistance to governments that have an official 
policy of racial discrimination, as in South and Central Africa. 
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PORTUGUESE TERRITORIES 


Virtually all American Africa experts agree that the Portuguese are pursuing 
a suicidal colonial course. They continue to operate a forced labor system and to 
repress the legitimate political aspirations of the African in a totalitarian man- 
ner. American policy has time and again protected the Portuguese from criti- 
cism and censure in the United Nations, evidently because of certain military 
concessions the Portuguese have made to NATO. This policy, while providing 
very little for the security interests of the United States, is causing immense 
damage to American prestige in Africa. If the United States were to state em- 
phatically to the Portuguese that it is time they got into step with the new pace in 
Africa, this might have far-reaching effect. 


ALGERIA 


To deal with a problem as complicated as this in a few words is a dangerous 
undertaking. However, I believe the time has come when the American diplo- 
matic initiative should be thrown behind a negotiated cease fire and settlement. 
A Good Offices Committee, consisting of neutral nations (probably Scandinavian) 
appears indispensable if a fair plebiscite is to be held on the destiny of Algeria. 
Both sides are exhausted and moving slowly toward such a solution and the 
United States should facilitate the process privately as well as through the 
United Nations, 


STATEMENT BY MrS. Oscar M. RUEBHAUSEN, CHAIRMAN, WOMEN’S AFRICA 
COMMITTEE 


In your consideration of U.S. policy in Africa I would like to present some sug- 
gestions from the Women’s Africa Committee. This group was formerly organ- 
ized in July 1959 as an affiliate of the African-American Institute which is a 
private, nonprofit, nonpolitical organization financed by voluntary contributions. 
The committee was formed as a result of the interest on the part of American 
women in the women of Africa, and to give expression to their concern for the 
wholesome evolution of community life in Africa during the present period of 
rapid social change. 

The purposes of the committee are as follows: 

(a) To offer support to African women as their roles change in home and 
the community ; 

(bo) To foster and enrich intercultural communication between African 
and American women ; 

(c) To bring the women of Africa and the women of the United States into 
closer relationship. 

In order to implement these purposes, the Women’s Africa Committee operates 
with the following program goals: 

(1) To act as a clearinghouse for organizations with African programs in 
order to avoid overlapping and to assist in the development of new projects; 

(2) To schedule plans for African visitors and students and provide them 
with home hospitality ; 

(3) To assist wives of Americans residing in Africa to participate in the 
life of their new community ; 

(4) To hold conferences to foster mutual understanding between Africans 
and Americans. 

The committee is composed of 31 members and advisers who are women holding 
key positions in national women’s organizations, active in public life, or with 
specialized African interests. 

In order to understand the role of women in Africa and ways in which 
United States and African women can work in closer partnership, the Women’s 
Africa Committee held a 2-day conference November 20-21, 1959, with over 
100 men and women from Africa and the United States serving as participants. 

In considering what kinds of policies and programs the U.S. Government 
should formulate for Africa, may I call attention to the following suggestions 
which gained general acceptance at the conference: 

1. In the rapidly changing pattern of family and community life in Africa 
the position of women is of central importance. Hence, no plan for education 
will be adequate which does not provide, in addition to formal schooling for 
the young, adult education for mothers. Children, especially girls, returning 
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from schools to illiterate homes lapse into illiteracy; but a literate mother will 
rear literate children. 

2. Similarly, no scheme for community development will meet the challenge 
of Africa’s tomorrow which does not find the means of preventing a gap in 
understanding between older women, who have been the leaders in traditional 
societies, and the young whose education will be more formal. Here, voluntary 
groups to interpret and supplement in social terms the professional work of 
hospitals and schools will have a real function. 

3. Finally, women must be given the status in law which accords with their 
influence and their capacity for responsible participation in community life. 
As customary procedures are now being formalized into systems of constitu- 
tional and private law in the new national entities, it is important to make 
sure that the new regulations regarding marriage, divorce, inheritance, and 
parental authority express in the new terms the tradition of responsibility of 
the African mother—and this not as a matter of justice merely, but as the only 
way of establishing for the African woman the place in her family and com- 
munity from which she can, with security, continue to perform her ancient dual 
function of guardian of traditional values and cherisher of new life. 

I will send you shortly a copy of the full conference report and hope you will 
be able to include in the hearings the first 25 pages as documentation on the 
role of women in Africa. 

You will undoubtedly receive many suggestions for African programs con- 
cerned with such things as health, nutrition, and education. In addition I 
would like to suggest special emphasis on four points which might not have 
come to your attention: 

(1) Adult literacy programs; 

(2) Increased training for job opportunities for women ; 

(3) Assistance in developing techniques in the management of voluntary 
community services ; 

(4) Programs to permit wives of African students studying in the United 
States to join their husbands for a portion of their 4-year stay. Special 
training could be given these wives to help close the gap between the 
education and experience of these women and their husbands—men who 
are earmarked for future leadership in Africa. 

The Women’s Africa Committee wishes to express its appreciation to the 
leadership of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee for your careful exami- 
nation of questions concerning Africa. Policy formulation for this vast dynamic 
continent is of great importance and you will be performing a real service in 
presenting to the public the results of your study. 


(The report referred to above follows :) 


Summary Report or WorKsHOP DISCUSSIONS 


I. WHAT CONDITIONS EXIST WHICH (A) FAVOR OR (B) PRESENT OBSTACLES TO 
WOMEN PARTICIPATING IN THE LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY? 


Few of the conditions affecting the participation of women in community life 
are fixed. The four workshops discussed these conditions as facters in social 
change, interrelated with one another, their individual importance depending 
upon the locality under discussion. Because of its unique social, political, and 
economic environment, each locality presents different problems and possibilities. 
Marked cultural disparities were observed, for example, between urban and 
rural communities, Moslem and Christian regions, the degree of racial tension 
felt in west Africa as compared with South and east Africa. Realizing these 
diversities, members of each workshop cautioned against making generalizations 
about the rate of development in the role of African women in community life. 


Attitudes toward women 


Attitudes toward women are also in process of altering in varying degrees 
throughout Africa. In urban centers where the pace of change is most rapid, 
educated men, some destined for positions of leadership within their countries, 
feel that they need a new kind of wife, a “modern” wife who can function in 
contemporary social situations. She would be expected to participate in her 
husband’s life as his companion or hostess. And by virtue of marrying into an 
intellectual elite, she may be obliged to undertake community responsibilities 
new to her, 
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When accompanying their husbands abroad, for instance, wives of students or 
government Officials are frequently sought after as individuals in their own 
right. They are thus confronted with situations totally alien to their experi- 
ence. Such contacts outside their countries are in themselves educative. As 
one speaker observed, Moslem women returning to purdah after living abroad 
cannot return the same person. Speakers in every workshop considered the 
educated man’s demand for a “partner” in marriage no small incentive for girls 
to aspire to a form of education unknown to their mothers. 

In rural areas the traditionally conservative attitudes toward women change 
less rapidly. However, in west Africa particularly and in certain other areas, 
women have long been accepted in well-defined public roles. A number of con- 
ferees mentioned this factor as one creating a favorable climate for the expan- 
sion of women’s roles beyond their traditionally prescribed limits. 

Illustrating the transitional nature of the women’s position, one participant 
recalled a visit with Mme. Ella Koblo Gulama. As a member of the Sierra 
Leone House of Representatives and a paramount chief of the Moyamba Kai- 
yamba people, she exercises all the duties and privileges of her public office 
but in the home accepts the traditional role of the woman. ‘Africa is still a 
man’s world,” she remarked to her guest. 

Most of rural Africa still encourages its women to follow the ancient patterns 
of behavior and remain aloof from modern innovations. Mothers fear that 
modern education will destroy the old and trusted values which they wish 
their daughters to inherit and to transmit. Fathers, while tending to favor 
education for their daughters, do not hesitate to withdraw them from school if 
a dowry seals a marriage contract. Indeed, a group of Makerere women told 
one conference member that the dowry was thus a major obstacle to girls com- 
pleting their university training. And a recent traveler to Zanzibar suggested 
that although fathers may wish to advance their daughters and remove them 
from purdah, mothers continue to resist an innovation which is, in their eyes, 
radical. Therefore, before women can generally assume wide civic responsi- 
bilities, the traditional attitude of women toward themselves, as well as men’s 
attitudes toward women, must change. 

Delegates expressed concern for the personal distress and possible danger 
which may arise with the influx of new ideas. One Ghanaian representative 
summarized the views of many by saying that if one tradition is to be broken, 
it must be replaced by a better one. Africans are reevaluating their own cul- 
tures and reacting against wholesale adoption of Western innovations. 

In particular, several participants of workshops 1 and 2 cautioned Americans 
against a lack of sophistication which would elevate Western values above 
others or seek to impose alien methods in African situations. They added that 
while helping Africa prepare for its contemporary role, Americans should take 
care not to destroy African institutions indiscriminately, for many African cus- 
toms will continue to be relevant to the opportunity and challenge of modern 
life. 


The position of women in law 


It is, however, proper to feel concern that in the rapid evolution of social 
life in Africa, the dignity of African women and their freedom of choice in 
marriage should be safeguarded. In many countries new constitutions are 
being prepared. The conference expressed its concern that these new bodies of 
law should deal, not only with government and franchise, but also with the 
status of women in private law—marriage, divorce, inheritance, guardianship 
of children. The customary laws and religious codes of the past have had a 
real relevance to the patterns of family life in which men and women lived. If 
the new codes are to be adequate for the future, they should provide equal 
security for women under the law and in addition take into account their re- 
sponsibilities and capacity for service in evolving societies. 

There was lengthy and informative discussion of many features of customary 
law relating to the position of women: for example, it was pointed out that the 
institution of “dowry” as practiced in many parts of Africa brought support to 
parents rather than to the new family; the position of a widow in certain socie- 
ties gives her less liberty of choice in remarriage than under Western civil 
codes; the guardianship of children was bound up with traditional concepts of 
the family which were not being altered by the change from rural to urban life 
in many districts. 
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It was remarked that in many parts of Africa a good deal of public instruc- 
tion would still be necessary before people would fully understand the new con- 
stitutions and the opportunities which are theirs under the new regulations. 
The hope was therefore expressed that the coming into force of new constitutions 
should be accompanied by broad public education to acquaint citizens with the 
meaning of the new regulations and their rights and responsibilities under 
them. 


Education 


The need for and the proper use of formal education was a constantly re- 
curring theme. The participants in each workshop expressed the ardent desire 
for education on the part of all Africans. Efforts to meet these demands are 
everywhere apparent, but there is concern that educational facilities for girls 
are expanding too slowly. 

The traditional reluctance to educate daughters is waning as parents are 
realizing how schooling may benefit them. Some fathers look upon education 
as a means of making a better marriage. In northern Nigeria, girls who qualify 
for teaching positions receive a Government bonus after 2 years’ work. This 
is one incentive for cooperation from fathers who are still obliged to provide a 
dowry. On the other hand, in Egypt compulsory education insures primary 
schooling indiscriminate of sex. Eighty percent of Egyptian children between 
the ages of 6 and 12 receive elementary schooling: space and teachers are lack- 
ing for the remainder. 

Some marked successes were, however, noted. Five years ago, for example, 
Makerere College filled only half of its 40 accommodations for women. Now 
these accommodations are being doubled. Fifty years ago when the White 
Sisters of Africa wished to educate girls in Ibadan, Nigeria, they met with re- 
sistance from the girls’ fathers. Now a university with about 50 women stu- 
dents is located there. 

As a primary instrument of change, education offers new goals of community 
participation and new methods of achieving these goals. While educational op- 
portunities for women are still limited, conference members in each workshop 
made optimistic observations about increasing facilities. 

Programs of adult education are achieving significant results. Three partici- 
pants recounted their favorable impressions of the ‘‘each-one-teach-one” literacy 
campaigns, and many others mentioned Government efforts to provide training 
in the manual and domestic arts. 

In Nigeria, for example, radio programs reach almost every town and vil- 
lage in the country. Women commentators preside over interview programs 
with housewives who discuss their favorite recipes, or doctors who discuss health 
and nutritional problems. 

But as one churchman noted, reading and writing are relatively easy tools to 
master. The postliteracy period is the crucial one and here widespread lack of 
profitable reading material is of great importance. Followup programs have 
thus far been inadequate. It is to be borne in mind that children coming from 
school into illiterate homes can quickly lapse into illiteracy ; hence the urgency 
of literacy campaigns and adult education among mothers. 


Communications 


Certainly mass communications have greatly aided the education of women 
everywhere in Africa. Like the national radio stations, local newspapers cater 
to the female public. They feature women’s pages containing homemaking ideas 
and society news. The unexplored opportunities of television will undoubtedly 
open new vistas to the inquiring mind and carry the modern world into every 
community. As yet this new medium is operating only in Nigeria and Rhodesia. 

One great barrier to communication is the multiplicity of languages and dia- 
lects in each country. In an effort to overcome this great disadvantage Ghana, 
like many other countries, has chosen English as the official language and the 
only foreign one to be taught in the schools. Obviously, a general understand- 
ing of a modern language is essential if Africa is to make use of Western educa- 
tional materials. 

Finally, a longtime resident in Africa mentioned inadequate transportation 
facilities as perhaps “the most important factor” limiting the participation of 
women in community life. 

Echoing Mrs. Padmore’s introductory address, persons of every workshop 
listed hard work and lack of leisure as primary obstacles to participation of 
women in community life. In Uganda, and typically in rural Africa, insufficient 
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water supplies oblige women to walk great distances daily. Nor can their 
daughters be spared this time-consuming task. Endemic disease, chronic mal- 
nutrition, inadequate health and sanitation precautions cause early aging 
and high mortality. 


Urbanization and industrialization 


Industrialization has been accepted by many social economists as the most 
effective method of fighting poverty. But with industrialization comes urbaniza- 
tion and the revolutionary social changes involved in bringing rural populations 
into urban life. One conference member analyzed the changing pattern of family 
life which industrialization is causing in Africa. Since the war, subsistence 
economies have been evolving into money economies, and in urban centers the 
traditional extended rural family has been shrinking into a one-generation unit 
more adapted to urban housing and economic mobility. Women moving into 
a town find themselves dependent upon their husbands alone instead of being 
surrounded by the entire clan, a new experience of family life which often 
entails strain and emotional insecurity. 

In rural south and central Africa there is a special problem. Families may 
still be large, but mining operations drain men between the ages of 18 and 55 
from the villages. Women left in the villages must spend half their married 
life alone. No wonder, concluded a churchwoman, that in these circumstances 
ties between husband and wife become unstable and tenuous. 

She went on to describe the position of the women who follow the men to 
the city where they risk the hardships of crowded slum dwelling, the insecurity 
of possible infidelity and desertion and the danger of prostitution and illegitimate 
offspring. Traditional African culture does not provide answers to these 
problems since they did not exist in the ancient clan or village society. 

On the other hand, urbanization and industrialization have opened new 
avenues for women to participate in many new social institutions. City life 
has fostered self-consciousness and grouped together persons with similar 
interests. It has provided opportunities for education and social mobility. 
Women are gradually being drawn into the labor force as equals with men, 
where they have found a growing number of occupations open to them in the 
nursing, teching, secretarial, and civil service professions. Each improvement 
in the status of women stimulates general expectations for a better life. One 
student of Africa considered these rising expectations as incentives for partici- 
pation in voluntary health and welfare agencies. 


Voluntary associatiors 


There was general agreement among members that the introduction and ex- 
pansion of foreign voluntary associations have greatly influenced the changing 
role of women. Opportunities for community participation are opening to edu- 
cated women through the YWCA, the International Council of Women, the 
World Federation of Catholic Women, the Girl Guides, the Associated Country 
Women of the World, the Committee of Correspondence, to name only a few. 

But more important than these organizations of foreign origin, are the 
indigenous African women’s clubs. These are to be found everywhere in Africa, 
having come into being from a common desire to improve knowledge of hygiene, 
cooking, child care and from the ancient African impulse for helping one an- 
other. A resident in Africa of many years’ standing labeled these local clubs 
the “great hope of Africa”; if properly directed they could be a strong force 
for the real emancipation of women. 

In west Africa particularly, the market women’s associations are vital and 
influential bodies concerned with all aspects of community life. (For example, 
a Nigerian group once staged a well-organized strike against a cut in the educa- 
tional budget.) 

Contrary to the situation in west Africa where many women have independent 
incomes, east African women are entirely dependent upon men for money to 
pay club dues. Hence, the growth and development of these clubs requires male 
sympathy and support. 

Everywhere in urban Africa, men are beginning to invite female membership 
into contemporary associations. For many women cooperating with men as 
equals in an organization is a new experience which, one member remarked, 
might be cultivated profitably. However, another cautioned that if these cultural 
associations are based on the old boundaries of community life, i.e. the tribe, 
they may pursue irresponsible policies detrimental not only to the new urban 
community but also to national life. 
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Religion: Christianity 

Through its religious and ethical teachings, the Christian church has long 
sought to bring women as equals into community life. One of the Roman Catholic 
clergy briefly analyzed the Christian position. Christianity has taught new prin- 
ciples of life, he said, given sanctions and incentives for adhering to these prin- 
ciples, and provided facilities for putting them into practice. In the social context 
the church has emphasized the equality and dignity of man and the integrity of 
the individual—a concept which is indeed the “natural” philosophy of all man- 
kind. But in addition, the church urges that Christian responsibility will extend 
beyond the family into the “supracommunity”; and as Christianity deepens the 
concept of the purpose of life, it widens the social horizon of its adherents. 

Both he and his Protestant colleagues agreed that church-sponsored clubs, 
schools, and welfare agencies are an expression of Christian concern for temporal 
well-being. ‘The clubs become instruments for self-help and mutual assistance 
and channels for communication throughout the national and international com- 
munity of Christian women. Protestant missions, for instance, organized the 
Brave Coeur Association all over the Congo to help women who need guidance 
in home and family life. 

The effort of church foundations to provide educational opportunities for 
women has, however, been less successful than other activities. While the edu- 
cational ideals of mission work have been broad, in reality it has always been 
easier to attract boys than girls. Not only has it been difficult to win the 
father’s consent for the education of girls; it was also difficult to care for girls 
boarding away from home. All church schools recognize this shortcoming and 
are making an effort to enroll more girls. 


Islam 

The influence of the philosophy of Islam on the life of women gave rise to 
much discussion and explanation. The issue centered around the ambiguities 
of Islamic code and custom as dramatized by the institutions of purdah, 
polygamy, and the Koranic schools. Two Africans, one of whom was Moslem, 
suggested that while the Islamic code itself does not discriminate against 
women, certain social conventions within Islam have traditionally circumscribed 
their training and activity. 

Northern Nigeria has been noticeably conservative. A national of that area 
thought that Islamic policy with regard to women was reinforced by the British 
policy of indirect rule in Nigeria. By maintaining and strengthening tradi- 
tional social patterns, colonial rule had isolated Northern Nigeria from modern 
social trends. Now the Northern Peoples’ Congress and the Northern Ele- 
ments’ Progressive Union are championing the cause of women by appealing to 
the ideals of Islam, and the NEPU has even forced the government periodically 
to review the suffrage law. An American traveler recalled having seen women 
in purdah organizing for the vote, but another expressed disappointment that 
almost no Moslem women were allowed to witness the self-government celebra- 
tions held last May. 

In summarizing one discussion, a United Nations Secretariat official noted 
events in Moslem Pakistan, Jordan, and Egypt where women are gaining civic, 
political, and social rights. The common forward movement throughout Islam 
will inevitably spread to the more remote sections of that world. 


Polygamy 

Polygamy in the Moslem world came into being after prolonged religious 
wars had left thousands of women and children homeless. A Moslem speaker 
reminded one workshop that Mohammed ordered each family to provide for 
one or two orphans; if a man could not support the orphans allotted to him, 
he was allowed to take up to four wives. Marriage was (and is) considered a 
“social contract” for the support and security of women and children and for 
the preservation of an orderly society. But modern interpretations of the code, 
he said, confirm that the original intent of Mohammed was monogamy. 

Where polygamy was not associated with the Moslem faith, an African 
participant showed that it had economic origins in the life of the pastoral 
people. When land was plentiful and agriculture was the primary means of 
support, many wives meant greater efficiency, greater wealth and status. With 
industrialization, land has become scarcer, and men must earn in terms of 
money to meet the family needs, and so status standards have changed. He 
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concluded that polygamy was strong in inverse relationship to the pace of 
industrialization. 

But the question of whether or not polygamy may be said to have impeded 
the social emancipation of women and their participation in community life 
remained unresolved. 


Nationalism : 

Of all the ideas molding contemporary Africa, nationalism is the most 
dominant and has been a powerful force for drawing women into civic affairs. 
Independence movements require their political education and the provision of 
female franchise necessitates their political courtship. Nationalism has mobi- 
lized women as party supporters and rewarded them with assembly seats. 

A Ghanaian student mentioned a new law prescribing that 10 women must 
be elected to Parliament next year and an Egyptian student recalled that the 
National Council elected women some years ago. In west African political 
rallies the majority of attendants are women and in Moslem Zanzibar an 
American student saw thousands of women attending a meeting of 30,000 
persons (at which they were separated froth the men). 

All political parties and nationalist movements have active women’s divisions 
organized specifically to inform the women of their duties and opportunities 
as citizens. A leader of the Tanganyika African National Union placed educa- 
tion high on the list of party responsibilities, and has sponsored adult educa- 
tion programs throughout the territory. 


Ir 


WHAT WOULD HELP WOMEN IN AFRICA TO TAKE AN INCREASING INTEREST IN THE 
LIFE AND PROBLEMS OF THEIR COMMUNITIES AND TO DEVELOP A SENSE OF CIVIC 
RESPONSIBILITY ? 


Many of the features of change in Africa were also listed during the discus- 
sion of this question as stimulants for the development of community con- 
sciousness: civil rights legislation, increasing educational and employment op- 
portunities, improved standards of living, participation in voluntary associa- 
tions, expanded communication and transportation, foreign travel. In addition, 
to the general question, three related questions were added in three separate 
workshops: 

1. What is community participation and civic responsibility? 
2. Are there any psychological stresses on the women who are assuming 
unfamiliar roles? 
3. How can women be motivated to cultivate a sense of civic responsi- 
bility? 
What is community participation and civic responsibility? 

Several persons commented on the existence in ancient tradition of the con- 
cept of community participation, noting that even in the simplest societies, com- 
munity existence depends upon the responsible assumption of well-defined duties. 
In days gone by, women expressed community responsibility through the tradi- 
tional secret clubs, teaching the domestic arts and tribal lore to the young 
initiates. These responsibilities were ritualistic and family oriented. They 
required no individual initiative, much less a transtribal view. The idea of 
obligation to the wider society of modern citizenship was unknown. 

But in a modern world of nation states this narrow definition of community 
responsibility is inadequate. As one political scientist observed, the life of the 
state rests in the growth of the nation and the wholesome growth of the nation 
demands loyalty to ideas and participation in institutions beyond the family 
unit. 

Concluding this discussion, a member of the conference preparatory com- 
mittee was asked to define the modern interpretation of community participation 
and civic responsibility. In her view these ideas were embodied in the word 
“eitizenship”’—which means that citizens will perform the duties of town 
and nation in everyday life, instead of limiting the activities to purely domes- 
tic obligations. “Citizenship” means thinking of one’s neighbors and of one’s 
relationship to groups of neighbors as well as to the country as a whole. It 
means participating in the creation of one’s own country within the limits 
of one’s abilities. She concluded by saying that education is essential for 
the woman who is to assume her rights and duties as a citizen of her village, her 
country, the world. 
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Are there any psychological stresses on women who are assuming unfamiliar 
roles? 


The problem of the modern woman, in Africa as elsewhere, lies in the necessity 
of reconciling the claims being made upon her by the political, intellectual and 
social life of her community with her primary tasks of mother and home- 
maker. In the rapidly developing communities of Africa this problem is often 
made especially poignant because the new challenges and opportunities com- 
pete with each other for attention. Often the new tasks are ill-defined and con- 
fusing; often their very novelty awakens the fear that the new interest in con- 
cerns beyond the home may result in a loss of the womanliness so dear to African 
tradition. 

It was suggested that these problems might well form the subject of dis- 
cussion in conferences of African women, and in meetings between them and 
women of the United States and other countries outside Africa. Consultation 
with women of industrialized countries would help African women avoid 
some of the pitfalls in the path before them as they advance into a social order 
relatively more complex. 


How can women be motivated to cultivate a sense of civic responsibility? 


The third workshop discussed the problem not as a conflict between roles but 
as a need to dramatize the woman’s most crucial role—that of wife and mother. 
Woman’s most important contribution to the community is to give it continuity 
and a moral standard and she must feel this contribution to be the foundation 
of a healthy society. 

Mrs. Padmore best stated the thought of several of her African colleagues: 
“In trying to get the African woman to understand her role in the community, 
it is not that we should get her to the point where she wants to assume equal 
political status with men, although that may be necessary and she may merit 
it and win it. But we want women to feel that whatever role they play, it is 
just as important as the role that men play * * *. We must have women whose 
main duty is the home, inspiring in their children the doctrine of courage, truth, 
honesty, loyalty, so that they will grow up to be men the whole world will 
respect * * *, If the African woman feels that within her domestic dumain she 
is ‘queen,’ she will assume community responsibilities and she will work her 
fingers off so that her children will get the education she wants them to 
have * * * she will also realize that to build a healthy community, it is not 
enough to confine her concern exclusively to the home.” 

Two conferees concurred by offering examples of concerned mothers enthusias- 
tically supporting community child day-care centers. These centers not only 
free the mother physically and mentally, but also they help the child adjust 
to a highly urbanized society. Day-care centers are only one of the modern 
techniques by which conscientious mothers meet the community goals of rearing 
healthy children and good citizens. 















Ill. IN WHAT WAYS CAN WOMEN WHO HAVE NOT HAD ADVANCED FORMAL EDUCATION 
BEST PLAY THEIR PART IN THE LEADERSHIP OF AFRICAN COMMUNITIES? 






















That education is no substitute for experience and no guarantee of wisdom 
is still appreciated throughout Africa. This was the appraisal of a number 
of African and American speakers. Particularly in rural Africa, influence 
and authority are built upon a foundation of age and experience, the traditional 
standards. Many community leaders lacking formal education in the Western 
sense are in the context of Africa shrewd politicians and wise judges who 
completely understand their relationship to the world. These leaders cannot 
be said to be “uneducated.” They have received a thorough schooling in their 
tribal customs and within this framework they have exercised their talents for 
leadership. 

There is today, however, a growing distinction between the formally educated 
national leader and the traditionally educated villager. One African observer 
even foresees that within a generation formal education will become a uni- 
versal requirement for leadership. Faced with every government’s urgent 
drive to overcome poverty, rising standards of accomplishment on the part of 
their own people and the changing status symbols, the old style community 
leader may be unable to compete with the trained university graduate. 
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IV. WHAT CAN BE DONE TO BRIDGE THE GAP BETWEEN THE OLDER AFRICAN WOMEN 
AND THE PRESENT GENERATION WHO HAVE HAD MORE FORMAL EDUCATION ? 


Modesty and respect for one another 


Those Africans who expressed an opinion agreed that the gap between the 
formally educated and the traditional leader is not as great as might appear. 
There may be great divergencies in experience and points of view, but for the 
most part, mutual respect keeps open the channels of communication. African 
society still reveres the family and the elder. 

Generations may be estranged when, for example, girls return home with 
alien ideas and habits unpalatable to the older generation. But as one educator 
commented, modesty and thoughtfulness added to the traditional strength of 
African family ties could avoid serious rifts. 


Persuasion 

Education is misdirected if it disregards the value and strengths of existing 
institutions, and modern needs can be supplied more harmoniously and satis- 
factorily by improving and revising institutions which people understand. A 
consensus of workshop 1 stated that any change to be successful must emanate 
from the older women; hence the latter must be convinced in advance of the 
value of any alteration. For example, a nurse in Kenya by demonstrating that 
complications in childbirth arose from certain initiation rites, persuaded the 
older women to alter the rites. 


Teaching the meaning of “citizenship” 

In the same discussion, another educator added that the “modernism” which 
would sever traditional roots misconstrues the real meaning of education. 
Education should be considered a privilege carrying with it a duty toward those 
less favored. 

A priest with long experience of village life said that great opportunities 
for personal fulfillment awaited young women in the local communities of Africa. 
The family and neighborhood are the real nucleus of society and the strength 
of the nation, and here is the place for the application of new training. Many 
members were optimistic about the numbers of educated women who are aware 
of their responsibility to return as teachers to their local communities. 

One vivid illustration of such responsibility in action was told by a north 
African expert. In a small backward Arab village, the eldest girl of a large 
family managed to finish college, and in turn helped three of her sisters through 
school. After returning to their village, this tiny group of young women worked 
with their neighbors to recapture the community’s lost art of weaving. Sales 
from the cloth eventually bought new looms and a water tank, and in 4 or 5 
years transformed the village. 

Older women should be encouraged to enter the new social and political or- 
ganizations. Since they know what they want and understand the local prob- 
lems, their participation would enrich local government and social welfare 
associations. Here they would become accepted community spokesmen, and their 
identification with welfare in modern terms would harness their influence and 
introduce them to new methods and ideas. 

At various times throughout the conference, men and women recommended 
that all African women should be helped to understand how they can influence 
events in a broader context beyond their communities. This understanding would 
imply some comprehension of how they and their communities fit into the 
national and world scene, and in addition a willingness to encounter new ideas. 

An advocate of this view expressed the hope that some way of explaining 
Africa’s role in international affairs would be found. Such a program was to 
be desired since it would warn community leaders against foreign interests 
intent upon capturing organized community energies for alien purposes. Others 
maintained that the African woman leader was wise enough to question the 
validity for her world of ideological panaceas, and sufficiently disciplined to 
pursue her community goals undeterred by outside political influence. 


Education 
Basic education programs attract eager adult audiences everywhere in Africa. 


Apart from teaching language, manual skills and the domestic arts, in Dakar | 
eight vernacular broadcasts keep parents informed of all stages of their child's | 


education. A number of useful examples were cited during the discussions. In 


Southern Rhodesia a radio personality has arranged competitions in the domestic 
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arts. The central exhibit, heralded by wide publicity, contained entries of mod- 
ern and traditional inspiration displayed before crowds of all ages. 

The teaching of household and technical skills is supplemented by Government 
welfare agents who travel throughout rural Africa explaining sound health prac- 
tices, demonstrating safety measures, attacking food taboos which have no basis 
in sound nutrition. In Ghana a 2-year certificate course under the Department 
of Social Welfare is designed to prepare adult women to apply modern methods. 
At the moment some 22,000 women are enrolled. All these efforts bring the older 
generation into contact with new ideas and consequently closer to comprehending 
the world of their children. 

Nearly everyone agrees that the children should be educated locally, at least 
up to the completion of secondary grades. Being trained in the “atmosphere of 
Africa” and studying their own history will strengthen their cultural identity 
with Africa, and meanwhile their moral growth will continue under family 
guidance. 

For those few girls who complete their studies abroad, a Government specialist 
suggested that family continuity be preserved by the mother visiting her daughter 
at school. 


Vv. WHAT PROGRAMS MIGHT BE SET UP THROUGH WHICH AFRICAN WOMEN AND AMERI- 
CAN WOMEN COULD SHARE EXPERIENCES IN GROWING COMMUNITY LIFE? 


American women zealous to help Africa were repeatedly cautioned against 
uncritically urging Western ideas and techniques upon African women. Com- 
munity life varies throughout Africa and a careful appraisal of the need and 
potentialities of each area must precede any programing. Furthermore, the ini- 
tiative for any program must come from Africa where the women have a “sense” 
of what they can be and where they can go. 

In reviewing possible programs, the conference members listed the operations 
of American voluntary organizations working with African women. These agen- 
cies have made outstanding contributions but there are still great areas of need 
where cooperative African-American effort would be most rewarding. 


An educational program for American women 


As Africa moves into the focus of the world’s concern, increasing numbers of 
Americans are visiting the continent—students, tourists and technicians. Mem- 
bers of the conference mentioned particularly the opportunities before wives of 
American technicians resident in Africa who, they hoped, would find great scope 
for cooperative work with their African neighbors. The American woman who 
has taken a responsible part in her own community should be able in coming into 
the African community to win trust and so be of real service. 

But whether wife, student or tourist, her capacity for real usefulness depends 
upon whether she has achieved some understanding of Africa’s problems and 
some sense of the self-discipline which must surround the service of foreigners in 
countries newly independent. 

Many voluntary organizations are seriously studying Africa. The National 
Council of Women has organized study groups to examine the facts behind the 
African headlines. The American Association of University Women has com- 
pleted a bibliography of African materials. During the past 2 years, the National 
Council of Negro Women has included African women in their leadership training 
programs. A happy experiment, this plan has served two purposes: it has given 
to the membership a valuable international experience, and at the same time it 
has provided for African women case studies through which they have learned 
how Americans approach their problems of community cooperation. 

Several African speakers were most eager that Americans meet Africa at home. 
One cited the “Crossroads of Africa” intern project as an endeavor beneficial to 
both African and American participants. Here African and American students 
worked together on a specific rural development scheme. Although a young 
idea, it has won enthusiastic response from Americans and warm approval from 
Africans. 

A travel grant program for African women 


Many members entered a strong plea for special consideration of wives when 
planning grants for African travel abroad. There was almost universal agree- 
ment that when wives are unable to accompany their husbands abroad family 
relations suffer. If, at this important moment of change and adjustment, the 
wife is unable to share an experience that is bound to have marked results on her 
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husband’s development, she will be unduly handicapped in her effort to keep 
pace with him. 

Many problems will, of course, arise. Important among these is that of how 
to provide a program for an African wife who speaks no English and may have 
shown little tendency or capacity for leadership in her own community. 

A Boston educator, familiar with this difficulty, cautioned that itineraries 
should be simple and geared to familiar situations. Women facing similar 
home and family problems can easily establish rapport; the language of a com- 
mon problem communicates without words. The personal interests and limita- 
tions of the visiting wife should be assessed sympathetically in order to plan 
for her the most profitable family and community contacts in this country. 

Travel grants might be offered to African women who are recognized com- 
munity leaders. Africans who have visited this country on State Department 
leader grants were grateful for the opportunity of seeing American institutions 
and voluntary organizations at work. There is indeed no substitute for first- 
hand observation. 

One African complained that some travel programs present a biased view of 
the United States; this is dishonest and insulting to the African visitor. A Phelps 
Stokes representative who has had considerable experience in planning itineraries 
echoed these criticisms, but pointed out that a visitor who knows what he wants 
to see must sometimes take the initiative to explore on his own. 


An educational program for African women 


Africa needs skills of all types. But several African participants considered 
that the greatest contribution America could make was the training of poten- 
tial leaders in the manual and domestic arts and techniques of hygiene and 
welfare. An outstanding example of African-American cooperation is the Booker 
T. Washington Institute in Liberia. Under ICA supervision, Fairview College 
sent teachers of the manual arts and domestic sciences to the institute to work 
with their Liberian opposite numbers. A relatively brief interexchange of ideas 
and techniques so raised the standards that Booker Washington has now be- 
come a superior coeducational high school whose graduates cover the country 
as teachers. 

-articipants also mentioned services of the British Council. Under the auspices 
of this body, an institute has been established to train African women in the 
domestic arts and to broaden the education of trained social welfare workers. 
The primary criteria for selecting grantees for either group is their ability to 
transmit their knowledge and experience to their own communities. Study tours 
are specific, short term, intensive. 

Were a similar program to be established here, rural social welfare agencies 
such as the extension service and village community organizations such as the 
church ladies’ aids would be graphic learning aids. Convey into Africa the 
experience of rural America, urged a member well acquainted with possible 
areas of mutual African-American interest. 

Another member concerned that newly acquired experiences and techniques 
might be stifled in rural Africa, suggested that each study tour be terminated 
with a leadership training course. The course would emphasize how to put into 
practice at home what had been learned abroad. 

Educators have long debated the pros and cons of short-term study tours as 
compared with long-term professional training. Without exception every Afri- 
"an member of the conference wanted more scholarships for university educa- 
tion. One American, however, favored encouraging Africans to take under- 
graduate degrees at home and use American facilities for specific postgraduate 
professional and vocational training. 

Other Americans were deeply concerned about the number of students who 
remain in this country after their period of study is over. Having granted 
scholarships on the assumption that a student will return home, a large eastern 
university has seriously considered curtailing its generous program because of 
disappointment on this score. The question stands: how to inspire a sense of 
civic responsibility, of national obligation in every student. 

Partnership projects 

Partnership projects range from single ventures to continuing programs. They 
can involve secondhand goods or thousands of dollars. They may have the 
government’s blessing but they are always cooperative efforts at the grass roots 
level. The activity of the United Church Women was cited as a case in point. 
This organization has cooperated with the Federation of Ghana Women to build 
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a community center. In southern Rhodesia they have participated in organ- 
izing an interdenominational literacy center where teachers are trained to teach 
teachers. They have contributed some thousands of dollars to an established 
radio program devoted to women’s affairs. 

The Women’s Africa Committee has compiled a roster of less imposing needs: 
a nursing school in the Sudan needs a sewing machine; a children’s library in 
Kenya needs books; a day care center in Ghana needs toys. 

Whenever possible, said one speaker, goods or information rather than 
money should constitute the exchange, for in this way the relationship would 
be colored by personal concern and bring mutual satisfaction. African women 
upon receiving some long hoped for items, will in gratitude return some small 
tokens of thanks. Certainly the idea of reciprocity should be encouraged. 

Another speaker carried the idea further, expressing the hope that cor- 
respondence between the African and American groups would continue even 
to the point of exchanging representatives; any American delegation visiting 
their African friends could look forward to an overwhelming welcome. 
International conferences 

International conferences and traveling study groups have been effective 
ways of exchanging ideas among women of different cultures; 1960 will see 
many meetings of women in Africa, one of which will be the National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women’s traveling seminar. The council will send a group of 
women to three African countries to conduct a series of discussions with African 
women. Perhaps the major event of the year will be the seminar on the par- 
ticipation of African women in public life which will be organized by the 
Status of Women Section of the United Nations Secretariat and held in 
Addis Ababa. This will be an important gathering of African women. 

Conferences are also being organized in the United States. The Committee 
of Correspondence is bringing representatives from 20 nations to this country 
for a month’s talk. Seven or eight African women will participate in dis- 
cussions focusing on the role of voluntary associations, the relationship of 
these to government, and the means by which women can best contribute their 
gifts to their community and nation. 

Home hospitality 

Throughout the discussions, home hospitality was often mentioned as one 
of the most neglected opportunities in African-American relations. Any visitor, 
student or community leader, who has not had real experience of an American 
home cannot be said to have had a fully satisfactory sojourn in this country. 

The foreign visitors’ office of the National Catholic Welfare Conference at- 
tempts to provide hospitality for Catholic travelers and is increasingly inter- 
ested in all students. Several Protestant churches about New York maintain 
full-time foreign student programs. But many visitors following special pro- 
grams unfortunately miss the personal relationship that only a home c:in offer. 
Conclusion 

Two remaining points were brought out in these final workshop discussions. 
One relates to those programs where selected women are given additional 
training; the other could be applied to all the program suggestions. 

Aiding healthy social change involves discovering and entering into cooperation 
with the recognized or potential community leader. So when programing 
travel grants, organizing conferences, or arranging study tours, selection should 
be based primarily on leadership qualities. Regardless of lancuage proficiency, 
educational background or age, most conference members agreed that a woman’s 
capacity for leadership and her ability to communicate her experience to her 
people should be the main criteria for selection. 

Once a program has been established or a project completed, the relationship 
which it has created should not be allowed to die. Followup efforts are essential 
to help African women apply what they have learned and maintain channels of 
communication. Similarly, reporting sessions with returned American travelers 
will, by sharing the experience of a single person, contribute to the education 
of many more. 

Finally, members of the conference constantly reiterated their view that 
the characteristic of any survey of Africa is variety; the essential condition 
of life on that continent will be change; and the ruling impulse of Africans 
will be their urge toward freedom and independence. If American women 
understand this, they will discover great scope for cooperation with African 
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women in their common search for the corollaries of freedom: civic responsi- 
bility and the linking together in community tasks of all elements, major and 
minor, of the population. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL, 
New York, N.Y., March 25, 1960. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FutsricHt: In connection with the hearings now being held by 
your committee on the subject of U.S. policy toward Africa, may I be permitted 
to present sonie observations? 

I write with a background of long involvement in African affairs. From 1925 
to 1952 I served as a missionary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety in the Belgian Congo. Subsequently I became Africa secretary of the di- 
vision of foreign missions of the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America. Since December 1956 I have been a secretary 
of the International Missionary Council, with the Africa portfolio. However, 
this letter expresses only my personal views as an American citizen, and does 
not in any way commit any organization. 

American foreign relations should be conceived in terms of the future rather 
than the past. We should take account of the extremely rapid emergence of 
African peoples onto the stage of world history, and of the importance of es- 
tablishing strong ties of friendship with new nations. I believe the policies most 
conducive to this end might be outlined as follows: 

1. The national interest of the United States will be best served by unequivocal 
alinement with the aspirations of the rising peoples of Africa for freedom, re- 
sponsible self-government, and opportunities for progress in the arts of peace. 

2. In the independent countries of Africa this alinement can be expressed 
through developmental aid, technical cooperation, and especially through ex- 
changes of personnel. Such exchanges should include both students and re- 
sponsible leaders in government, education, national development, and related 
fields. 

8. In those countries where African peoples still have no effective voice in 
political affairs, this alinement is more difficult to express and more precarious 
to maintain. It is also in these areas that equivocation now may be most costly 
in the future. (One has only to recall the difficulties regarding military bases 
in Morocco, which resulted from the fact the Moroccan representatives were 
not included in the negotiations for their establishment. ) 

4. It should be made abundantly clear to all that the United States expects 
the liquidation of colonialism to continue at an accelerated pace. Relations 
with metropolitan powers should explicitly exclude support of oppressive co- 
lonial policies and regimes. In this context the proposal that the President 
should visit Portugal in May 1960 raises serious questions. Unless there is 
some clear disavowal in advance, this visit will be interpreted both in Portugal 
and in Africa as an American endorsement of Portuguese policies in Africa. 
On the other hand, State Department’s immediate expression of concern over 
violence in South Africa, on March 23, was salutary. 

5. Short-term military and/or commercial interests must not be permitted to 
negate or render ambiguous the basic alinement of the United States with the 
peoples of Africa. 

6. The basie need of Africa throughout the next decade or longer will be 
for a sufficient number of trained and experienced leaders in every field. Gen- 
erally speaking, it will be very much easier to provide funds and material re- 
sources than it will be for the African countries to discover and mobilize the 
necessary personnel for democratic government and development. Great empha- 
sis should be placed on assistance in training and orientation of potential lead- 
ers, both in Africa and in the United States, and, perhaps for some purposes, in 
other countries. Americans, fully qualified for particular tasks and willing to 
serve rather than to lead, may in many instances make a contribution of critical 
importance. 

7. The value of the work of nongovernmental organizations should be recog- 
nized. In this field the Christian missions have been preeminent. It is, of 
course, essential to their task that they should not become, or be regarded as, 
instruments of national policy, but that they should be free to work without 
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reference to political considerations. Nonetheless, the body of wisdom, ex- 
perience, and knowledge resulting from their work should be drawn upon freely 
as a means of helping African peoples realize their legitimate aspirations. 

8. Finally, the way in which we deal with race relations in the United States 
will be under constant scrutiny in Africa; the sincerity of our protestations 
of friendships will be judged by our attitudes here. One of the newly emergent 
political leaders of Central Africa recently said, ‘Africans today have a bound- 
less admiration for America, and when an event like the Little Rock crisis 
occurs, it hurts us more than it hurts the Negroes in America.” Our most urgent 
task in relation to Africa is to achieve reconciliation, appreciation, and friend- 
ship between the races in America. 

In closing may I express the hope that the present hearing will result in the 
clarification of our national policy toward Africa and in the strengthening of 
those relations of mutual helpfuless which it is in the highest interest of the 
United States to maintain. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce W. CARPENTER. 


Hoty GHost FATHERS, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. FursricuHt, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I am forwarding to you and to your committee a 
few observations I have made which may be of some help to you in your discus- 
sions on Africa. It was my privilege to spend 7 years in Tanganyika Territory 
as a member of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, a society of the Catholic 
Church, which has sent its members to Africa since 1842. 

We pray that our paper will in some way be of use to the committee in its 
study of Africa and that God will bless you and your colleagues in the impor- 
tant work entrusted to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. NoRMAN F. Lorp, C.8. Sp. 


Anyone who has lived in Africa will agree that he disagrees with others who 
have lived there. No two people will share the same opinion as to which animal 
is the fiercest or when the rains begin or which tribe is the most advanced. The 
continent and the people of Africa are difficult to fathom and it is unwise to 
generalize in attempting to describe African ambitions, desires, potential, ete. 


We can present only our own personal views in this paper. To do more would 
be unwise. 


ROLE OF THE MISSIONARY 


We are well acquainted with the many opinions expressed about missions and 
missionaries. Some have been favorable, many have not. But if we are inter- 
ested in knowing something about Africa, it would be remiss on our part to pass 
over those who know the African best—the missionary. The person who dedi- 
eates his life to working in Africa does not do so with personal gain in mind. 
The salary of a priest would not purchase a postage stamp here, even at the 
old price. His only goal is to make life better for the African and to establish 
a church with African personnel and when this is accomplished, to leave. 

To his people the missionary is not only a preacher of the word of God but 
also the doctor, judge, scribe, police chief, counselor, and confidante. He is a 
member of every family. An experienced missionary then can be said to know 
the people. 

The missionary is an ambassador for his own native land. It has been 
pointed out that of all the Americans living in Africa, those doing missionary 
work form the largest segment. The African is a keen observer and every 
white man appearing in his midst is carefully scrutinized and a judgment is 
made as to his temperament and makeup. To the African a national from 
America is America; an Englishman is England. Whatever these nationals 
do in Africa is then helpful or harmful to the standing of his country in the 
minds of the Africans. American missionaries have been going to Africa for 
over a hundred years. The first Catholics from the United States went there in 
1842. The first African ecclesiastical territory to be assigned exclusively to 
American Catholic missionaries was the Kilimanjaro area of Tanganyika in 
1932 where 50 priests and brothers from this country are now stationed. 
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This is a point to remember when assigning Americans to duty in Africa as 
members of the foreign service, teachers, etc.—that they will be closely watched 
and their words and actions will have much to do with the opinion Africans 
will form about us. The missionary has already won many friends for Amer- 
ica and many African leaders have been trained in mission schools. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN AFRICA 


As early as 1852 a number of technical schools flourished under the direction 
of Catholic missionaries. The church is well aware that education must be 
fostered and it has always encouraged education, not only in the arts but in the 
trades and in agriculture. We are aware, too, that much needs to be done in 
the field of education. We cannot advocate too strongly that this country open 
wide its doors to students from Africa. Everywhere the African is crying 
for education, especially on a college level. He does not have the chance in 
Africa and at this time when the new nations are beginning to operate and 
others are almost ready, we can win for ourselves the friendship and affection 
of new Africa by receiving its youth and educating them. A 4-year course in a 
college in this country would be most desirable. 

If we are keenly interested in Africa and are willing to spend money to 
advance our cause, then let us concentrate on that item which is of the greatest 
importance to Africans. Certainly the visits of African leaders in recent 
months, accompanied by their constant requests for scholarships for their co- 
nationals, is evidence of the priority they give to education. 

Those now in power and those who are leading their nations toward freedom 
realize full well how few men there are around them among their own people 
to help them conduct the affairs of government. They know they have not 
enough qualified people to do the job properly. The need is so imperative that 
they would even favor. what we might call a cram course for leaders at this 
point. 

NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES 


This brings us to another point. In the beginning new African nations will 
need foreign assistance in every field. Technicians, lawyers, teachers, doctors— 
everything. We should, in our opinion, have men ready to go to Africa to render 
this assistance and willing to remain there at least 3 years or more. African 
leaders admit the need of such men. They do not want another Guinea. When- 
ever possible those who are being sent to Africa should study an African lan- 
guage. In some parts of that vast continent one language is a lingua franca 
among millions of people. The Swahili language, for example, is spoken 
throughout East Africa by millions of people. All the way from Mozambique to 
Port Said it can be used at least with some people. To our knowledge few 
Americans avail themselves of the opportunity to learn an African tongue. 
Perhaps because those in the Foreign Service have no foreknowledge of their 
assignments and intend to learn a foreign language when they reach their 
destination. If we are to send people to Africa it might help to give them 
long-range notice and to advise them on courses to follow with their future 
appointment in mind. 

While some might argue against the need of a foreign language, it is a fact 
that the white man of Africa without knowledge of the local language will be 
placed in a very bad position. Countless examples of this situation could be 
given but one will suffice: when cartographers were drawing up the first maps 
of Africa their ignorance of the language caused them to give names to African 
hills and rivers like “Don’t bother me,” “I don’t know,” because these were 
the replies given them by Africans they had questioned and their ignorance of 
the language caused them to think they were getting place names. 

Several institutions are now teaching African languages. At Duquesne 
University in Pittsburgh one of the foremost experts on the Swahili language 
is teaching a handful at present and in the city of Washington courses are 
given. Those who will be our representatives should be obliged to attend these 
courses. 


NEED FOR UNITED STATES TO KNOW MORE ABOUT AFRICA AND VICE VERSA 


If a legislator is interested in learning about Africa, does he have ready 
access to all the information he needs to make a study of that continent? 
Is there in any one place a collection of all the information the Government 
has about Africa? If the answer to these questions is in the negative, perhaps 
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it might be prudent to arrange for a central source of information. And in 
Africa when the people of that land desire information about us, is there one 
place they can obtain information or do they have to fend for themselves? 

What does the African know about us? The average African knows very 
little. Again his idea of America is formed from his observation of an American 
on the scene. Many Africans are illiterate we know. His knowledge of na- 
tional activity is gained often at the court of the local chief. He is summoned 
together with all the men of the area and is told of a new ordinance or tax being 
made. He has no newspaper to read and few have radios. In many places 
the African has never seen a town. He does know that those who are edu- 
cated become important and have wealth. He realizes that the local teacher 
is regarded as the most important man in the area except for the chief. Hence 
he is anxious that his children be educated. 

The elite among Africans is the teacher. Most teachers deserve the respect 
given them by their fellows. By African standards they receive a living wage 
and have a comfortable home life. They have proven to be dedicated men who 
spend most of their time in the interests of their pupils. Because of their educa- 
tion and personal integrity many are called on to serve on the councils of local 
chiefs. Some have gone further and, as in the case of Mr. Julius Nyerere, 
become national leaders. 

TRIBAL RIVALRIES 


To our mind one of the greatest obstacles to unity in an African nation is the 
rivalry among the many tribes in an area. To get two tribes to join together 
for a common purpose is a feat. To have more than 100 tribes to form a com- 
mon front is miraculous. And we do not think now of a union between African 
and European and Asian. Perhaps a union of the latter would be more easily 
formed. In some places where a tribe bas a number of chiefs, each independent 
of the other, enmity existed and wars were fought in the past. The memories 
of these wars still exist and bitterness with them. 

Each tribe wants to be the ruling tribe and while there might seem to be 
harmony in some of those new nations now established, it is evident that the old 
tribal rivalry has not been eliminated by the common desire for freedom from the 
white man and colonialism. One tribe is envious of the progress of another and 
attributes it to favoritism on the part of government. Another has been the 
victim of cattle raids by one tribe for decades and will not believe that the new 
freedom will insure law and order. The new leaders will have to face this 
problem and similar problems as they begin their careers. 


MAKEUP OF THE AFRICAN PEOPLES 


While we will be treating with the leaders of these new nations we should 
know something about the makeup of their peoples. When we speak of 100 
tribes, we mean 100 completely different nationalities hecause no two tribes are 
alike. Their language, customs, and origin are different. Some have had 
schools in their midst for half a century and some are just beginning to send their 
young people to school. There are tribes who believe manual labor to be the 
work of a woman. An interesting point to know when considering the makeup 
of a labor force for future mining or agricultural enterprises. 

Will these African nations need military aid? If it is imperative for each 
nation to have a standing army, the man who would have the task of organizing 
it would be faced with the most formidable task anyone ever undertook. Suf- 
fice to say that few Africans have encountered military discipline nor have had 
much experience with firearms. The ordinary African is peace loving and 
friendly. He wants to live quietly and peacefully. He doesn’t want to fight. 
He is interested in ruling his own land without interference by outsiders. The 
white man has been his superior for years and he wants to be rid of him as much 
as possible. 





HELPING AFRICA AND OURSELVES 


We of America can help Africa and in helping her help ourselves at this time 
by helping the young African to gain an education. tring African leaders of 
the future to this country and gain for ourselves friends who will remember our 
generosity in the future. Encourage those men who are either ruling, or will 
rule soon, their peoples, to come to the United States to learn more about us. 

Take advantage of the experience of those who have lived in Africa. It will 
not be easy to understand Africa and we should use every means possible to do 
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so. Books by people who have spent only a brief time there and then only speak- 
ing to one class while inspecting “model schools,” etc., will help but will not 
give us a complete picture of the vast continent now becoming the New World. 

It would be most imprudent to spend great sums of money haphazardly 
Africans believe we are wealthy. They have always believed that. But we gain 
their respect when we use our wealth or resources carefully. In their eyes we 
are fools if we spend money without care. These are some observations the 
casual tourist would not learn. 

Again we say that two people who have lived in Africa seldom agree. It is 
because the continent and the many peoples on that continent are very difficult 
to know. There is much we need to know. It is our frevent hope that these 
notes submitted for the purpose of giving our Nation’s leaders another view of 
the Africa we love will have served their purpose. 
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